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PREFACE 


When the seaman, returned from a long voyage, is asked 
if he is going to write a book about it, his questioners 
actually want to know whether he is going to tell them 
a story; tales of adventure on the oceans or in foreign 
countries ; and for either of these he is generally a poor 
authority. Certainly sea adventures do happen to him, 
as they happen to the man who sails a small boat across 
the Channel ; but certainly such a man will describe his 
first crossing in a more interesting way than he who, 
regarding the incidents of the sea as all part of the day’s 
work, cannot convey to his audience a thrill which he 
rarely feels himself. Doubtless the seaman has visited 
many foreign ports; but in proportion as his ship is a 
primary consideration the ports will be those which lend 
themselves little to shore adventures; and in the more 
obvious ports he comes too much into contact with his 
own nationals, for the sake of doing the ship’s business, 
and sees the less of the life of the country. 

I have a further disability in the anxiety which pursues 
me round the coast and into harbours; a legacy from the 
early days of my first yacht Kelpie, for she used to run 
away with us, and if there was anything within the horizon 
that could be hit she would hit it. Also she was always 
a bad ship to anchor; so I suffered a perpetual harbour- 
panic, which made me unenterprising about visiting any 
places except those to which all yachts go, and which all 
yachtsmen have described. And for their more technical 
description I studied too carefully the Admiralty Sailing 
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Directions ; and if you were to believe these you would 
never approach the coast and sail very few seas; which 
puts me at a disadvantage compared with the fortunate 
majority who trust to their eyes and common sense, and 
if they do get into trouble, which rarely happens, can 
extricate their small light craft with ease or at least with 
the material for a yarn. I imagined that my boat weighed 
300 tons instead of 30, and played a dull game for safety. 

To make any sort of a story, however, one must yacht 
dangerously ; and the fact that I find it hard to dig a few 
dangerous, or even strenuous, incidents out of my log- 
books proves that cruising can be, and to my mind should 
be, an easy and luxurious life. If therefore I devote too 
much space to the discomforts of the stormy summer of 
1920, I ought to add that on my way home for Christmas 
I sailed round those headlands between Baltimore and the 
Shannon, which had often baulked me earlier in the year, 
in ideal conditions of wind and weather; and in 1911 
round the whole coast of Ireland, taking two months and 
twenty-eight different anchorages, and only met one thing 
that could by courtesy be called a gale; and that is what 
I consider real yachting. 

When I discovered that the secondary function of a 
yacht was to enable one to see the world, I did not make 
as much use as I might have of the discovery, partly 
because I had not shaken off my fear of strange harbours, 
and partly because I am a poor linguist. But since, when 
I went ashore, it was not as a tourist, but as a master 
mariner in the British Mercantile Marine, to do my business 
at Custom Houses and Consulates, if I saw the recognized 
sights of the town by the way, I saw them from a more 
interesting angle than that prescribed by guide-books, 
because with no preconceived ideas about them. 

No doubt if I had entered as an Irish merchant vessel 
I should have seen the various Port officials from a more 
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interesting angle, but it would certainly not have been a 
satisfactory one for the purpose of getting the facilities 
which in fact I enjoyed. For though, as a matter of cere- 
monial, I flew the Tricolour, which I hope may some day 
be the ensign of an independent State of Ireland, I could 
not ignore the fact that my voyages were made practically 
possible by the Union canton in the ensign of the Royal 
Irish Yacht Club. While the former is indisputably 
recognized as the flag of the Free State, the Irish Mercantile 
Marine is so far not recognized at all; and though my 
yachts may be registered in Limerick or Skibbereen they 
still come under the provisions of the British Merchant 
Shipping Act. 

If I have a difficulty in describing shore adventures, 
because they did not happen to me, I have as much in 
dealing with sea adventures, which in a small boat happen 
so readily that they leave little impression on one’s mind ; 
suddenly something has to be done, and lo! it is done 
before one has time to think about it. Even when the 
doing is not instantaneous, it is so much of a handful for 
the one or two men our scanty crew can spare for the job 
that they work with a concentration which does not allow 
any analysis of sensations. I remember on one occasion, 
having had trouble over furling the fore-topsail in a breeze 
of wind, that I was asked what it felt like up there; and 
all I felt was that it was the most reasonable thing in the 
world to be dancing about on the fore-yard with nothing 
in particular to hold on to, but entirely unreasonable for 
the topsail sheet to have jammed. But I so far understood 
my questioner as to prefer doing the job myself to watching 
some one else at it. 

I have been through a shipwreck, but there was nothing 
exciting about that; it was clear from the first that my 
poor yacht was doomed ; it was a calm night and I could 
have walked ashore ; what kept me busy was sorting out 
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a boat-load of my most valuable possessions, for my boat 
was made of canvas, the shore was a rocky one, and the 
night very dark, so she would hardly have survived to 
make a second trip. I have been partially dismasted, but 
in such a place that I was able to make my port under jury 
rig, though rather more slowly than I should have done but 
for the accident ; and the thing that I remember about that 
was the slowness, for our decks leaked like a sieve, and I 
was in a hurry to get in out of the rain. The things that 
come upon one gradually, and do not call for immediate 
action, are what put the heart across in one; and in my 
case they were generally imaginary things, and only came 
in the first few days of a voyage, when I used to wonder, 
every time a sea struck her, if my ship were going to burst 
asunder and spill me in mid-ocean. 

Sometimes there was an excuse for my fears; as when 
the little leak from which my second yacht Saovrse suffered 
in her early days got worse just as we reached that part of 
the South Atlantic where we expected any day to bring a 
gale, and I wondered whether I ought to get back into the 
fine weather of the Trade Wind and run for the coast of 
Brazil rather than risk the gale which would carry me 
sooner to Africa—my destination, by the way. (As a 
matter of fact her first gale shook the ship together and 
stopped the leak.) Or when thick and dirty weather 
coincided with our approach to the fatal shores of Tierra 
del Fuego, and I did not know too exactly where I was 
(actually we were 30 miles South of the Horn, and the 
day had turned gloriously clear before we were up to it). 
Very rarely have I been frightened with good cause ; 
when Saoirse was charging on a brown upheaval of water 
which anyone might think was the swell tripping on a 
kelp-covered rock, 600 miles from anywhere; or when I 
sailed her across the Blackwater Bank, and that was real 
enough, for I could see that I was over a bad part of it by 
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the buoys, which from a distance I had mistaken, as they 
were veiled in spindrift. In Ilen, my third yacht, I also 
had a panic of shoal water, when the sea looked so shallow 
under the unnatural half-light of a solar eclipse that I 
thought she was going to strike an uncharted rock. These 
were but momentary panics; my worst and most lasting 
fright was due to a leak, through which I thought she was 
going to founder in a gale off the Patagonian coast, as 
will be described in the last chapter of this book. 

But most of my sailing has been done in fine weather, 
and in the assurance that it will continue fine ; for these 
are the conditions in which one goes yachting for pleasure 
round our coasts, and more than half of my long voyages 
have been in waters where one expects nothing worse than 
a Doldrums squall. The success of these voyages has 
seemed so inevitable that only the degree of its complete- 
ness and the style of its execution are of interest; but 
they depend on technical details of seamanship and naviga- 
tion, which should properly be recorded in a scientific log, 
but which I have tried to keep out of these pages. For, 
in default of a story, my aim is to give a sketch of those 
things that can be seen by any layman who goes down to 
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KELPIE : 1910-1921 


Chapter I 
THE GUN-RUNNER 


I BUY A YACHT 


To own a yacht and see the world is a very laudable 
ambition, and, fired with this, when I sold a share in a 
house I bought sixty-four shares in the 26-ton cutter 
Kelpie ; for like all other ships she was not one, but sixty- 
four parts of a vessel. But there-is a very great difference 
between owning a yacht and going to sea in her, especially 
if, like me, the owner has never been on board such a craft 
in his life, and hasn’t the remotest idea how to manage 
one. I ought to have suffered awful penalties as a warning 
to others who might rush into the ownership of so large 
a vessel, requiring so much professional help, without 
serving their apprenticeship in smaller craft, where they 
could do all their own work ; but I was saved by a bit of 
good fortune which I did not deserve, and which seldom 
happens to the over-ambitious novice, who is fair game 
for anyone that wants to take advantage of him. For 
with the yacht I acquired a skipper who, however much 
of a fool he thought me, did his best to disprove the pro- 
verb that a fool and his money are soon parted. I fear 
there are not many skippers like William Brady in the 
world, or there would be fewer cases of would-be yachts- 
men giving up the sport after one season’s extravagance. 

I had all the seeds of extravagance in my new purchase. 
She was over-sparred and unhandy, and rigged, as so many 
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yachts are, rather to give employment than for ease of 
working—that first year I had three of a crew. Nor was 
I myself very prudent’in the handling of the vessel, which 
of course was not insured. Coming out of an open boat 
—and a very ticklish one in a breeze—into a craft which 
I fondly believed to be uncapsizable, I thought that sailing 
meant carrying sail, and did my best to capsize her. Brady 
only shook his head and said gently, “It would be very 
requisite for you to sail her right side up, and she would 
go faster that way.” But I have been told by several 
other people, especially since the Leif Hricson went missing, 
that no yacht is uncapsizable ; only, if their ballast is on 
the keel it may right them again, while if, like mine, it is 
inside, it will fall out through the skylights—all the unplea- 
sant consequences are better imagined. But I did once 
find a justification for sailing my yacht practically on her 
beam ends. She was bolting hopelessly with us in hard 
squally weather ; reefing was a matter of such labour that 
we wanted to avoid it if possible ; so, having a local pilot 
on board, we went by Port Magee into Valentia. It turned 
out that we were drawing a foot more water than there 
was in the channel, but at the critical moment an extra 
heavy squall came down off the mountains, laid us fiat, 
and drifted us over the shoal without touching. (That is 
an index of my navigation as well as of my seamanship !) 

We had several adventures that year, of which the 
less said the better ; but one ought to be recorded because 
of its scientific interest. Because some doubts have been 
cast on the facts of it, 1 think this a good opportunity to 
say that all the things recorded in this book as having 
been done by myself or in my presence actually happened ; 
of course I collected the usual crop of travellers’ tales—I 
mean the tales told by others for the benefit of the traveller. 
Our scientific adventure was when, on a day which did not 
exhibit any other electrical phenomena, Kelpie created for her- 
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self a small thunderstorm and was struck by lightning. It 
was a dry, breezy day, and we had our whole mainsail, which 
was a pretty big one, when a very heavy shower of hail 
fell into it. The intense friction caused an electric charge ; 
the ropes and spars being still dry, it could not escape to 
earth, so it discharged into the cloud which was overhead 
at the time. The discharge was by way of the chain jib- 
halliards,* to which Brady was holding on; it did no 
damage beyond burning his hand slightly ; for it was only 
a baby storm, one might say a storm in a yacht’s mainsail. 
Several other boats were in the neighbourhood, but none 
of them noticed it. 

Before the end of this summer I began to realize that the 
great labour of working the ship was not due entirely to the 
size and weight of the spars and sails—though they were 
designed for smooth-water work ; and, looking back on it, 
while I thought in those days that we were timid enough, 
I know now by experience that I was asking for impossi- 
bilities from such a vessel so rigged on the Atlantic coast— 
it was partly due to disproportion in the gear. Yachts 
must, of course, use small blocks, for the sake of neatness 
aloft ; but I see no reason why the unlucky yachtsman 
should be expected to haul such immense stiff ropes through 
them. If he cannot, he must get a larger crew, and that 
is good for employment; if still he cannot, he must get 
more blocks and more rope, and that is good for the ship- 
chandler. In the end all this apparatus will succeed in 
hoisting the sails, but lowering them is a business which we 
entrust with faith and hope to gravity, and all our apparatus 
won't help that agent. 

I see that to make clear the disabilities which we suffered 
in those early days I must record one other incident of the 
summer of 1910, a period about which generally the less 


* More correctly a secondary discharge, the ‘‘return stroke,” for 
the mainsail was insulated by the dry spars and ropes. 
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said the better. Scene: Dunmore Harbour in the County 
Waterford. Why I wasn’t allowed to anchor in the bay, 
I can’t imagine; I only know that Brady told me to go 
into the harbour and I went, letting go the main halliards 
on the way. But letting a rope go is only half the battle ; 
you can’t make it go, nor can gravity, unless there is a just 
proportion between the sizes of the rope and of your blocks ; 
and here there was not. So, being then young and active, 
I went aloft and sat on the gaff, overhauling fathom after 
fathom of that interminable wet rope ; and from up there 
the harbour seemed mighty small and we seemed to be 
travelling mighty quick ; and I overhauled an interminable 
lot more, and the ship looked monstrous large compared 
with the harbour—not at all because I was getting appre- 
ciably nearer to the deck, for before that could happen I 
should have to overhaul I really don’t know how much 
more, but anyway more than I could do in the time, for 
the ship was still going on and on, and a solid stone wall 
getting nearer and nearer. But before we hit it Brady sang 
out to me to come down out of that and let go the peak 
halhiards, which I did with half the sail over the side and 
the harbour full of oil and coal-dust, so all true yachtsmen 
will realize what his feelings were. Mine were plainly 
gratitude that we hadn’t hit the wall, which might do far 
more damage than dirty water. And the moral of it is that 
if yachting demands small blocks for the sake of neatness 
and prudence large ones for the sake of safety, the prudent 
man will give up yachting. 

When my natural prudence, and my desire for a vessel 
which would not take so many hands and so much labour 
to work her, led me to give up yachting, as conventionally 
understood of 26-tonners at that date, I did so with the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of the novice. I had complete 
assurance, as one must have if one is going to make changes 
at all, that my very large alterations in rig were exactly 
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what I wanted. O vain presumption that one can so easily 
attain perfection! O foolish thought that pleasure lies in 
the attainment rather than in the search! So well and so 
expensively was the work done that the result, though not 
perfection in the abstract, seemed likely to be the final 
state of my yacht. 

Of course I soon discovered that there was no more 
finality in design and rig than in anything else, but it was 
not till an accident gave me a clean board to work on that 
I approached the ideal yacht in the ideal way, here a little 
and there a little, gadget upon gadget . . . the gadgets 
roughly made and hastily shipped to be tested at sea— 
and, the hypercritical person will say, very obviously never 
finished properly, nor replaced with something more per- 
manent. Possibly not, but what is the sense of making 
things permanent if you may think of something better 
to-morrow? It is the permanence and the finish of yacht 
work that makes owners so unenterprising. When the 
time comes that I can see nothing about my ship that wants 
alteration, it will be a token of senility. 

But if you see some ironwork about my vessel with a 
mere coat of aluminium paint, you must not suppose that 
I tolerate slovenliness; I am only using the treatment 
suitable to the material—as like as not one of my own 
forgings, which I was shy of sending away to be galvanized. 
If it is sound it tends to become permanent, because there 
is nearly always so much other work todo. Only when the 
material for new work gives out, only, that is to say, in the 
middle of an ocean, does the old work get a chance of a 
decent finish; like all deepwater men we leave port a 
wreck, but arrive in such trim as to be complimented on our 
smartness by the senior pilot at Melbourne, and that’s the 
highest praise possible. 

On the short coasting passages we made as a yacht one 
arrives no better than one starts; and once we started 
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very badly and arrived at Cowes. Being in all other 
respects entirely disreputable, we drilled our rustic crew 
into the strictest observance of the sunset gun at the 
Squadron Castle, rather putting to shame an opulent neigh- 
bour who flew the ensign of—well, anyway, not our Royal 
Alfred ensign—and thereby made ourselves more con- 
spicuous than was desirable. For Cowes early in July is 
not so busy that it cannot speculate on the origin and 
destination of strange yachts, and we did not want it to 
speculate on ours, as you will understand when I confess 
our horrible secret. 


KELPIE GOES INTO BUSINESS 


In those good old days all the best people were engaged, 
on one side or the other, in the contraband trade; so I, 
to be in the fashion, had put my yacht and my services at 
the disposal of the other side. If I were asked which other 
side, I should have to admit that I knew as little as my 
employers did, so obscure were Irish politics in 1914; by 
the other side I mean not Ulster. 

It seems strange that, in an age of steam and oil, a 26-ton 
sailing boat should have been considered any use for a 
gun-running enterprise ; but our organization was rather 
sketchy, especially in the matter of finance, so they had to 
take what they could get. 

It is not easy to find a crew to sail on an unknown date 
for an unknown destination, so I also had to take what I 
could get. It would be flattering to describe my paid 
hands as either farmers or fishermen—the commonest 
sources of yacht hands in the West—one might be called 
an ordinary seaman, and the other, most charitably, an 
extraordinary seaman. In addition I had my sister as 
mate and, in an emergency, cook ; and a barrister who was 
no doubt an excellent authority on prize-court procedure ; 
a big crew, but we did not know in what difficult 
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conditions we might not have to tranship or land our 
cargo. 

I remember that passage from the Shannon to the Solent 
more pleasurably and more vividly than any previous and 
many subsequent ones, chiefly, I think, because I was now 
going to sea not yachting but sailing a ship upon her lawful 
occasions. Indeed, all my happiest memories of the sea 
refer to voyages undertaken with some object, other than 
the search for pleasure. I believe pleasure-seekers gener- 
ally remain such to the end of time. I found my pleasures 
incidentally to the more or less legitimate business of carry- 
ing a Fishery Inspector round the West Coast of Ireland, 
myself to New Zealand and back, or contraband of war to 
Dublin ; but most particularly to the quite illegitimate one 
(from the yachting point of view) of carrying a trading 
ketch that had been sold to the Falkland Islands out to 
her owners. A voyage with an object has another great 
attraction for me; one really has more freedom when one 
isunder orders. He who is nobody’s servant is everybody’s 
servant; and when in the middle of a good run some 
passenger wants to go ashore for letters, you can’t refuse 
her, unless you can give a definite reason for it. 

My sailing orders found the ship superficially unprepared. 
All the gear was aboard, but there was a distinct lack of 
smartness about her. This year I was only contemplating 
the one expedition, on which I thought an elaborate fitting 
out would be wasted, so I was rather taken aback when I 
was told to proceed to the Mecca of yachting, there to 
receive final orders from the Asgard, a somewhat similar 
yacht owned by Erskine Childers, who was to be Com- 
modore of our expedition and sail in company with us. 
This meant, if the weather was fine enough, plenty of work 
on the passage to smarten up my crew and give them some 
occupation other than sitting down and watching the ship 
go along. 
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It must be admitted that for the first two days we all 
found an occupation other than beautifying or even pro- 
perly sailing the ship. If I meet anyone who boasts his 
immunity from sea-sickness, I feel pretty sure that he has 
never encountered a head wind and a heavy swell in the 
Shannon entrance. The wind fell lighter, and the wet grey 
sky closed in to fog. O blessed fog, in which one cannot 
see how slowly one is sailing, nor how far one sags off to 
leeward with each heave of the sea—I am thinking of course 
of fog well clear of the land and away from the tracks of 
other vessels—but a fog with a big swell is a peculiarly 
dizzying thing. You look at the walls of the hemisphere 
of pearl in the centre of which the boat lies, which move 
with her as she swings so exactly that they seem to be part 
of her structure and make you feel that you have got a grip 
on solidity, till you see dark slopes of water tilting round you 
at all sorts of impossible angles ; you look at the sea, and 
that becomes level while the boat performs even wilder 
antics ; your eyes, based on the slope of the water, and your 
feet, based on the slope of the deck, give you contradictory 
orders, and between them you collapse miserably. The 
only refuge is the cabin ; but some one has to keep a watch, 
for, as far as we have any views about the matter, we think 
we are approaching the Blasket Islands that stretch 6 miles 
to seaward, a barrier of sheer cliffs a thousand feet high, 
broken by narrow but deep channels, one of which we should 
like to find, for the ends of the group are flanked by sunken 
rocks. With all sense of levels lost the ghost of each higher 
wave-crest seems like the loom of the land, and as the fog 
separates into wreaths more or less dense dark patches 
suggest the nearness of cliffs. We strain our ears to pick 
out through the slamming and creaking of our gear some 
guiding noise ; not here the roar of breakers, for the coast 
is too steep for that, but the hiss and whine of thousands of 
tiny rivulets coursing down the furrowed rocks as the water 
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recedes, or the chattering and howling of a guillemot 
rookery. 

The fog lifted a little and on our beam we saw a streak 
now light, now dark, changing rhythmically with the run of 
the swell ; it lifted a little more, and the darkness ran down 
to the water in a clear point, broad on our lee bow. As far 
as I could judge, from the narrow strip visible between the 
white foam below and the grey canopy above, this point was 
unfamiliar to me; I therefore assumed it to be the end of 
Tnishtooskert, which I had never seen from this side, and 
bore away past it. The fog came down again, so its 
identity remains a mystery. Later we saw another point. 
There was no mystery about this; the wind was light and 
ahead, the swell was monstrous, the tide was foul, and the 
crew dispirited ; we saw that damned Bray Head twice 
again at intervals of four hours, and it reduced us to 
impotence, for sea-sickness is largely encouraged by mental 
depression. Next morning, when at last we got sailing on 
our course, all the ship’s company were up and about in 
five minutes, and full of energy. 

We had any amount of sails, and any amount of sea-room 
in which to experiment with them. A large spinnaker and 
a ringtail with a boom extending 13 feet outside a ketch’s 
mainsail keep one pretty busy in an unsteady following 
wind, but we did not kill anybody and the excitement made 
the time pass quickly till we reached the Lizards and the 
beginnings of a decent breeze. 

At that time I thought it a very excellent breeze, and it 
certainly gave us an average of nearly 9 knots up the 
Channel, but I know now that any ketch, even my old 
Kelpie, which was built in 1871 and is therefore proportion- 
ately longer than modern boats, wants much more wind. 
She was not doing her best when we were able to carry the 
big gaff-topsail all day, and pass big barques, and bake 
bread with a sulky stove, Real sailing is a thing that 
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demands all one’s attention, and by preference a reef in the 
mainsail. It seemed so splendid because we were travelling 
at racing speed for sixteen hours on end, which seldom falls 
to the lot of a coasting cruiser and had never yet fallen to 
ours. But it was by no means cracking on, that most 
exhilarating sport for those who can steer with every nerve 
and muscle tense for their whole trick at the wheel and enjoy 
every moment of their struggle with the elements. It was 
not such a day as those single ones when my much shorter 
Saoirse ran 185 miles under all sail, or 170 under foresail 
only in a strong gale, much less the tremendous five days of 
Tern IV’s 1,020-mile run in 1926. But it was a day that I 
shall never forget ; it was my first run up Channel, among 
plenty of other vessels with whom to compare my speed ; 
and I did this with great satisfaction to myself, for the only 
thing that passed us was the famous Bloodhound, and she 
only gained twenty minutes on us between the Start and 
the Needles. 

Meanwhile poor Asgard was out of luck; her start had 
been delayed by defective gear, and our fine breeze was to 
her, off Anglesea, a head gale with high seas. We knew 
nothing of this while we were waiting long for her, still in 
Cowes Roads on the day provisionally fixed for a rendezvous 
in the North Sea, a prey to every sort of anxiety. Our 
plot might have been disclosed, or our consort might have 
come to grief in some other way ; on the other hand, he 
might only have been detained by a hitch in our agent’s 
operations in Hamburg, or, as was the case, by the weather— 
a 30-tonner dependent only on sail cannot guarantee dates 
of arrival. But we did not even know, nor had we the 
means of finding out, the date of her sailing. There was, I 
believe, some sort of a code by which some of the con- 
spirators could communicate, but not I. There were, for 
instance, frequent references to a mysterious person called 
Dolan, but who Dolan was I never discovered. It seemed 
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to me even at that time, and more so afterwards, that there 
was a degree of secrecy about the proceedings which was 
unnecessary and even a possible cause of suspicion. That 
this secrecy was not confined to our Volunteer organization 
I was to find out a few months later in the British Naval 
Service ; but in the latter case if one did not know what to 
do one was perfectly safe in doing nothing, while now it was 
tempting Providence for us, not at all up to the local 
standard of yachting, to hang on indefinitely at Cowes. We 
made some demonstrations with holystones and paint, real- 
izing however that it was not usual to fit out in the Roads. 

I remembered all this with amusement when seven years 
later a similar enterprise was on foot. Shortly before the 
truce between the Republican and the British forces was 
signed in Dublin, I was sent for by Michael Collins to 
arrange about the landing of a cargo of arms; and I was 
given the address.of a house in which I should meet him. 
I went there, and asked the lady of the house, to whom I 
was an entire stranger, if I could see General Collins. She 
said he would be in any minute, and would I wait? But 
for my transparent honesty, I might have been a detective 
waiting to get the reward of £10,000 offered for the capture 
of the Irish Commander-in-Chief, alive or dead. Well, I 
discussed the affair with him and General Mulcahy, partly 
in that house and partly walking along Parnell Street in 
broad daylight. It was just that audacity that made my 
work unnecessary ; for it bluffed the British authorities 
into agreeing to a truce at a time when we were almost at 
the end of our resources. Indeed, I gathered that our 
effective man-power was so much reduced that we really 
did not want any more guns, and my mission would be part 
of the bluff. It was a pity the truce was made before I 
started, because, being of no strategic importance, I should 
have had a free hand to arrange the landing, and great fun 
while it lasted. 
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When Asgard eventually arrived we learned that the 
rendezvous had been postponed till the 12th of July, the 
festival of the patron saint of Orange Lodges; and the 
coincidence made me smile at the absurdity of the situation. 
For whatever we were doing was not in preparation for 
another Battle of the Boyne ; and I think that as early as 
that very few of us contemplated war with England. We 
were too full of our own importance to realize that it was 
only a protest against the apparent collusion of the English 
with the Ulster gun-runners. 


CONTRABAND OF WAR 


We had two days in which to get from Cowes to the 
Ruytingen Bank Lightship, where a German tug was to 
tranship the guns to us; but they were two very busy 
days, for the weather was calm and hazy, and a lot of care 
and forethought was required to take advantage of the 
tides, and also, when rarely the wind did blow, a frantic 
setting and trimming of sails. We had still to preserve 
the appearance of a yacht, the fruit of much labour during 
our four days in Cowes, till we were well and safely past 
Dover ; it was not till the fog-trumpet on the Sandettié 
Lightship gave the signal that we added the work of pre- 
paring for our cargo to the work of sailing the ship— 
rather to the detriment of the latter, and, when we were 
taken aback in a mild squall, even to the jeopardy of our 
topmast. The cabin skylight was unshipped, the floor- 
boards ripped up and piled on deck with the swinging table, 
the companion ladder and the sofa cushions ; tackles were 
rigged to hoist out the bags of gravel we had taken in 
instead of our iron ballast, and a great deal of the gravel 
went on deck too, for the bags were pretty rotten and burst 
freely over all. We were in fact an hour late, and did not 
want to keep our friend waiting longer than was neces- 
sary, else prudence would have suggested avoiding quite 
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such an obvious mess till we had found and. identified 
him. 

As a matter of fact we identified the first object we saw 
looming through the fog as the desired tug; on a nearer 
view she seemed to be stopped, which confirmed the 
identification—though Heaven knows why any one of a 
thousand tugs should not lie stopped just there, waiting to 
tow a ship to any one of the ports between Dunkirk and 
Brunsbittel; for there were still ships in those days. 
However, we hove to and lowered the boat, and I pulled 
towards the tug Gladiaior, on whose deck stood a pale 
bearded figure of romantic and conspiratorial aspect, whom 
I had never seen before but whom from descriptions I 
supposed to be Darrel Figgis. He seemed rather annoyed 
when I addressed him.as such—it was possible that he was 
actually the mysterious Dolan—and in Gaelic; for it 
appeared that we should have been Mexicans, a fact that 
was never communicated to me, and in any case we had 
neither the clothes nor the language for the part. Myself 
I think that Mexican revolutionaries would be more likely 
to engage an Irish boat to fetch their guns than to come 
in their proper persons, and that Figgis’ objection to my 
language was trivial, but the poor man was suffering from 
an awful toothache and the Customs at Hamburg had 
been rather trying. 

Asgard had not yet turned up. We had left her in 
Cowes, still in the hands of the riggers, but in this fluky 
weather she might arrive at any moment ; so lest she should 
miss us we began transhipping the guns there and then, 
though but for the haze it would have been rather a public 
place for the job. The sea was so smooth that we hauled 
alongside the tug, finished dumping the ballast, knocked 
some holes in a biscuit tin and shoved it into the well to 
keep the spilt gravel out of the pumps, and took our cargo 
on board. 
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As a cargo it was ideal. The rifles, packed in straw- 
covered bales of ten, made excellent stowage, springy 
enough to give life to a ship; the cases of ammunition, 
small but heavy, made it easy to get the weights right and 
trim the yacht to her marks. (Some busybodies remarked 
that this ammunition had soft lead bullets ; so it had, and 
in that respect was similar to the -44 stuff issued to British 
patrol vessels: it differed in that the -44 was flat-nosed.) 
But as ballast for a yacht it was bulky. It went up almost 
to the beams in the saloon, leaving just room to crawl along 
fore and aft, and to carry, under the skylight, a drawing- 
board as a table, round which the diners reclined in the 
Roman manner. 

We had just got our share stowed, and had swapped a 
bottle of whisky with the captain of the tug for an enormous 
loaf of black bread—an excellent investment, for though it 
was not over soft when we got it, it had not become appre- 
ciably harder in a fortnight, nor grown green moulded— 
when Asgard hove in sight and we sheered off. I did not 
want to risk spoiling my trim in case Childers did not care 
to take all that, by arrangement, I had left him. 

It had been a pretty laborious day, and it was now falling 
dusk, so we left the heap of cabin fittings lying on the gravel 
—I cannot call it a deck—gave a somewhat perfunctory 
pull on the halliards, which had been let go half-way when 
we went alongside—more energy would have been wasted, 
for it was now a flat calm again—had a scratch supper, 
commended ourselves to the flood tide, and turned in. 
Some time during the night Asgard passed us, in tow of the 
Gladeator, on her way to make history at Howth. 

Morning found the yacht dancing over blue sunlit 
ripples, rarely touched with white crests by the pleasant 
breeze. We set more sail, very gingerly, for I did not know 
what effect the cargo would have on her stability, nor 
whether the rather shaky bulkheads would stand up under 
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its weight in a seaway—it would never do for a mess of 
straw and cordite to fall on top of the galley stove. But 
the bales and boxes showed no inclination to shift, so easy 
was the motion ; for I had exchanged six tons of pig-iron 
under the floor for the same weight of comparatively light 
and resilient stuff, with the equivalent of “ one-third of the 
weight above the beams,” as is the rule for good stowage. 
The ship was not notably more tender, but was, apart from 
the lack of space below decks, notably more comfortable. 
It is the cargo that makes tolerable life in a cargo-yacht. 

Past the cliffs of St. Margaret’s Bay, dazzling in the sun- 
light, a grey haze hung over the town of Dover. It was 
dropping on our quarter when something in it seemed to 
move, a part of that greyness separated and drifted away, 
like the ghost of a great.island ; and other ghosts followed. 
A brilliant flash where the sun was reflected from glass or 
equally-polished brass-work showed the solidity of those 
shapes ; it was a division of battleships coming out in line 
ahead. For a moment I was stunned by the contrast 
between their strength and speed and our weakness; then 
I reflected that there are different ships for different jobs, 
and that mine was probably most suitable for hers. A 
red pendant and a tricoloured flag floated to their yard- 
arm and dipped again ; the four huge shapes, silhouetted 
long and low against the morning sky, shortened and rose 
up till they looked more like castles than ships; they had 
turned to the Westward and were overtaking us. For 
another moment I thought they might be coming to examine 
us, so sudden was the change from humility to self-impor- 
tance ; then I remembered that there are different ships for 
different jobs, and that a Super-Dreadnought (as they were 
then called) does not do patrol-work. They rushed past in 
line abreast to the review at Spithead. 

One runs up Channel, but down it one beats, one thrashes, 
one lollops, one drifts, and very occasionally one reaches. 
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We tried all methods, for when it was not calm, the wind 
was westerly. Because we were not pressed for time and 
because they were more comfortable we preferred the days 
of drifting. The tower of Lydd Church, wavering over the 
hot pebbly desert of Dungeness, stayed with us all one after- 
noon, sometimes east and sometimes west of a tall barge, 
the reflection of whose brown sails lay unbroken on the still 
water. The sun swung round, and just before he vanished 
shot a curtain of golden light between the town of Rye and 
the downs behind it. Thus isolated on an infinite level it 
looked like Windsor piled on Chanctonbury ; until that 
barge drifted across it and the black hills rose and hid the 
sun, and then all at once it fell to nothing. It went from 
us, not we from it. But, slowly as we moved, by dawn we 
had drifted out to sea, till the Sussex downs were no more 
than an undulation of the opal sea-line, and we could not 
tell if we were going forward or back; nor did we care. 
Another day we tried to take advantage of the tide off 
St. Catherine’s, and smashed through the choppy seas of the 
weather-going stream grandly under the weight of a fresh 
breeze. A visionary slant tempted us on a long reach into 
Christchurch Bay, where the wind left us in a thunderstorm 
and dead to leeward of Anvil Point when it returned from 
a more southerly quarter. So came and went days far 
out at sea, and days near the land, rich, green, and smiling 
in the glorious sunshine. The interest of the voyage lay in 
speculating what land it would be when we approached it, 
for we took no observations. We had given up trying to 
work the tides as a troublesome and unprofitable job, for it 
made not the least difference to us where we were. We 
had also stopped worrying about patrol boats, for we seemed 
to arouse not the slightest suspicion. 

Even the English Channel with a head wind comes to an 
end sooner or later, and on the fifth night the hght of St. 
Anthony in Roseland was abeam, and we were feeling the 
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familiar heave of the Atlantic swell. The day broke foggy, 
and we, hearing the bell-buoy of the Manacles astern, kept 
well inshore to avoid traffic. This was a thin luminous 
fog, a quite pleasant kindly fog that hardly stopped the 
warmth of the sun; and when, looking down a clear lane 
over the glassy bottle-green rollers, we saw the greener 
fields and the grey houses of Coverack hanging on the hill- 
side, they were brilliantly lit. Now seeing and now blinded 
we poked our way through the traffic round the Lizards, and 
then the fog closed in again and stayed thick. 

We were now nearing a domestic crisis. There were 
still five days till the earliest that we could hope to go 
ashore openly ; large as it was the German loaf would not 
last out that time, and the ship’s bakery was getting more 
and more unsatisfactory: The galley stove was heated 
to the limit of safety—and once, when the bulkhead between 
it and the cargo space went afire, beyond that limit—but 
the oven would not heat. A combination of a real thick 
fog and a knowledge of our whereabouts suggested, nay 
forced, a visit of revictualling. The question was where 
exactly the victualling party were to land. Obviously the 
yacht must be anchored to give them some chance of finding 
her again ; but as there is a 20-foot tide in Mounts Bay even 
a small boat that anchored indiscriminately there may 
speedily find herself aground. 

The layman, who knows nothing of charts, cross-bearings 
or clearing-marks, may suppose that if one has ever seen a 
place from landward or from a mail-steamer one can bring 
a sailing vessel into it in a fog. And upon my word I 
believe the layman is right ; because the worst thing about 
most harbours is their appearance on the chart, and if you 
go in with confidence you probably get in. I remembered 
that when I first bought Kelpie, my trial trip, so to say, was 
from Dublin to Waterford ; to Waterford, because having 


no charts of anywhere in particular I thought I knew the 
F.T.Y, c 
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way there ; for about ten years before, I believe, in the old 
Pembroke, I had steamed up the river to the Adelphi Wharf. 
And I did know it, at least to the extent of mooring my 
yacht safely just opposite the steamer berth. But now 
this very Christmas just past my sister—the mate—and I 
had walked round the coast from Penzance to St. Ives, 
mostly in a fog, so surely we were competent to find 
Newlyn, where one can always lie afloat in Gwavas Lake, 
near the landing-place. I do not attempt to explain my 
method of navigation, but in time a black and white striped 
buoy drifted into sight. I was so convinced that I had 
seen such a buoy from the hill above Mousehole that I set 
a course as from Low Lee towards Newlyn, and soon a 
schooner at anchor loomed up. I gave her a berth of a 
little more than the visibility at the time—we were quite 
safely invisible from the pier-head—lowered the kedge 
noiselessly, put a compass into the dinghy, and sent her 
away to find Penzance, and bread, and newspapers (we 
particularly wanted the news, for a political friend at Cowes 
had prophesied an European war as the outcome of the 
Sarajevo affair, and that would mean an Irish truce and 
perhaps upset our plans). And at nightfall we drifted away 
again into the fog. 

When it cleared off and showed us the Longships on the 
starboard quarter we had done with head winds; for the 
first time in a week we could lie our course, and bore away 
for the Smalls. But if the wind was propitious the weather 
was not, for the month’s rainfall descended in one deluge. 
The cabin skylight must have become demoralized during 
the loading operations ; it would not even keep out water 
falling vertically on it ; and soon a gale was blowing, blow- 
ing rain and spray under all coverings and through all 
crevices, searching every habitable part of the ship. How- 
ever, so good was our trim that while we lay hove to no 
heavy water came on deck. 
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But things were wretched below, where hitherto we had 
spent little time except in sleep. Under the increased 
traffic the bales in the fairway developed nubbly projec- 
tions where the bolts of the rifles were turned outwards, and 
the cartridge boxes weathered out like flints in a chalk-pit. 
The galley fire could not cope with so many wet clothes, 
and the cabin stove, more centrally placed and more effec- 
tive, was, alas! piled round with the materials for a first- 
class explosion. 

Hove to on the starboard tack we had drifted somewhere 
into the Bristol Channel, and in time it became desirable to 
find out where we were, or at least what course to steer in 
order to get anywhere. Here I made the important and 
remarkable discovery that in certain circumstances a single 
observation of the sun may be as useful as a whole galaxy 
of stars. The remarkable feature of it was that it was 
made seventy years before not 100 miles from this spot by 
Captain Sumner, when he deduced from a sight taken 
during a momentary clearing of a Southerly gale the proper 
course towards the Smalls. This obviously useful discovery 
seems to have passed into official oblivion ; the so-called 
“Sumner problem,” the bugbear of the Board of Trade 
examination, is quite another. But what can you expect 
of Examiners who only grudgingly admit the existence of 
a chronometer, and will not allow its use for an operation— 
the correction of the moon’s elements—that cannot be done 
at sea without it ; and not till many years after this allowed 
the Nautical Almanac specially arranged for the Use of 
Seamen into the examination room? No wonder that I, 
whose only guides were cram-books for that examination, 
thought that I had made a great discovery when, from a 
sight of the sun taken during a momentary clearing of a 
Southerly gale, I deduced the proper course towards the 
Smalls. 

In the Irish Sea the weather was changeable, a day of wet 
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misery alternating with one on which we turned the ship 
inside out and baked ourselves and our belongings in the 
sun. The actual landing of the cargo was not to be our 
job; we were to tranship to the 40-ton cutter Chotah, 
which, having an auxiliary engine, would be more certain 
of reaching the right place at the right time. I had 
appointed a rendezvous 25 miles South-West of Bardsey 
Island, on the assumption, which is quite unwarranted, 
that the Irish Sea is always smooth in the month of July ; 
and though we still had lots of time I did not want to get 
too far away from the place for fear of calms, so we patrolled 
Cardigan Bay, a most deserted piece of water. But that 
very loneliness made us on those clear days unduly con- 
spicuous. Most high and mighty destroyer-captains lump 
all small craft with brown sails together as trawlers, but 
our rig was not quite Brixham style, and there are a fearful 
lot of Brixham petty officers in the Navy ; for a change I 
thought we had better behave like a yacht ; that is to say, 
go in somewhere. 

Nowhere in the world have I seen a mountain-group of 
more beautiful outline than that of Snowdon, and from no 
aspect is that outline more telling than where its three blue 
graceful peaks stand infinitely high and distant over the 
levels of Tremadoc, a curve of green and gold from Harlech 
to Pwllheli ; it had an irresistible attraction forme. And it 
satisfied not only my esthetic but also my practical sense ; 
in this magnificent bay there is a good sheltered roadstead, 
a place where any coaster might be expected to bring up to 
wait for a fair wind or tide, without communicating with 
the shore, so why nota yacht ? We went into St. Tudwell’s 
Roads and concealed ourselves carefully between the 
schooner and the ketch already there. No concealment 
was really necessary, for the good people of Abersoch had 
already identified us as Bretons with onions for Portmadoc. 
Even when we rashly went ashore and that alias was 
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exploded by the joint efforts of a philological publican and 
the Pwllheli pilot no awkward questions were asked; we 
were merely put down as that unaccountable thing, mad 
yachtsmen. 

Next day the schooner left, and in the evening we fol- 
lowed. The weather certainly was not going to allow any 
handling of cargo in mid-channel, but it was too late to 
alter the rendezvous to St. Tudwell’s, for its time was only 
twelve hours distant. By nightfall it was blowing a 
North-West gale, and pretty thick; we had lost Bardsey 
light and the only thing in sight was a small craft, very 
indistinct, running in for the land under bare poles. I 
assumed that my colleague would be fool enough to knock 
about in the gale all night, like me, so I did not give that 
small craft another thought, but devoted myself to main- 
taining, as well as I could, the agreed position. 

I suppose we were somewhere there or thereabouts in 
the morning, but nothing else was. Evidently my col- 
league had not thought I was such a fool, and had gone 
to look for me in the obvious place, so I went back there 
too. It was a pretty exciting run in. For some reckless 
moments I thought that there was an advantageous short 
cut through Bardsey Sound, but fortunately that idea did 
not persist long, for a North-West gale against the spring 
flood makes that place a holy terror. As it was we got 
heavily pooped through cutting too closely round the 
Devil’s Ridge. And very soon we saw a tall topmast and 
the Royal Irish burgee poking over St. Tudwell’s Island ! 
Our night’s sail had been purely gratuitous, and in view 
of that it fell within the definition of “ pleasuring”’ ; but 
in view of the weather I felt it might want a little explana- 
tion. Our imaginations, however, were not taxed for the 
explanation ; it was again volunteered—this time by the 
captain of the ketch Agricola, which was still in the roads. 
He had apparently asked me to go out and bring him 
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news of the schooner, about whose seaworthiness he had 
doubts. I have no recollection of this request, but the 
statement was so incredible that it must have been true. 

Our character being thus rehabilitated, as soon as it was 
dark we warped alongside Chotah, which had split her 
mainsail and could not maintain her position at the 
rendezvous under power alone; transhipped the cargo, 
became a yacht again, and lit the cabin stove for a full due. 
We may have looked a little light in ballast that Sunday 
morning, but we spent the time when other people were 
in church despoiling the foreshore of convenient-sized rocks 
and filling our tanks with fresh water. We then sailed 
for Kingstown. 

Off Bray the wind dropped, and the ship lay on her 
anchor for a tide, showing a foot of copper above the water 
and myself on deck, ostentatiously cleaning a rifle. A 
destroyer came along, looked at our freeboard, and guessed 
that we had already got rid of our cargo ; a reporter came 
along, and gave currency to a story that we had landed it 
in Wexford ; then we drifted into Kingstown to hear of 
the very sensational landing of Asgard’s share at Howth. 

My sister and I had, of course, to assist at the landing 
of our share. With some difficulty, because we were now 
marked characters, I persuaded the authorities that we 
were the only people that could manage boats on a beach— 
God forgive me the lie! I don’t think our notoriety 
mattered ; every one who saw us sail out of Kingstown 
on a dirty-looking evening in an open whale-boat knew 
what we were going to do, but they did not know where 
we were going to do it. We stood away past Howth and 
out to sea till we were swallowed up in the night, and 
then reached in for Kilcool in Wicklow, where the lamps 
of the railway station were to light the landing. As we 
neared the beach the wind and sea went down, to my great 
relief, for I trembled at the prospect of smashing up my 
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beautiful boat. We had only just time to lower our masts 
and clear away the gear when Chotah arrived ; we were 
rushed up on the beach among a crowd of other small 
boats, and many willing hands unloaded us; and as we 
pushed off again I heard the distant rumble of lorries 
taking the goods away to a destination of which I am still 
ignorant. 


Chapter II 
INTERLUDES IN A WHALE-BOAT 


MARY BRIGID AT SEA 


This whaler was the first thing I had ever owned in the 
way of a boat, and for a time my most cherished possession. 
But, alas! I was too old when I bought her. In this 
country or climate one ought to start one’s sailing as early 
as possible, for there is no sport like that one gets in an 
open boat; but it is a sport for which I at least feel too 
old at forty. Perhaps we rather overdid the hard-case 
business in those days, and when we rose to the comfort 
and dignity of having a deck over our heads an excessive 
reaction set in. 

South-West Kerry is not the gentlest school in which to 
learn one’s sailing, nor is a Service whaler the easiest craft 
for a tyro to handle; but the combination teaches one, 
I think, a more practical brand of seamanship than a racing 
boat in Dublin Bay. We regarded our ship as a means of 
transport, which indeed is the way a ship should be 
regarded ; and the times when she failed to transport us 
duly were really remarkably few. Often our destination 
was the regatta at Valentia ; and something sensational 
generally happened in connection with it. Perhaps we 
rather cultivated a reputation for providing sensations ; 
most notably when at four o’clock we started in half a 
gale to sail back from Valentia to Darrynane, 30 miles 
away in the Kenmare River, which was then our base. 
I had my racing crew—two sisters, a girl friend of theirs, 
and a local fisherman—a very careful man—enough, in 
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sailors’ parlance, to eat the ship ; but the question occurred 
to me as we tore past Port Magee with squalls shrieking 
down on us from the hills on the island, would the sea 
save us the trouble by swallowing her up first? As a 
matter of fact, I hadn’t the least conception of what the 
sea was going to be like, or I should have gone back while 
there was time; very soon there wasn’t. 

The bay between Valentia Island and Puffin Telia which 
we had to cross, is practically surrounded by smooth 
cliffs that plunge down into deep water; the Atlantic 
swell does not break on them much, but—especially when, 
as on that day, a North-West gale is blowing—runs round 
and round, accumulating height, and then comes as a back- 
wash to the centre and boils up as in a vast cauldron. 
In such a place a boat ‘is practically unmanageable ; she 
can only carry the tiniest rag of sail, and then must con- 
tinually run away before a heavier puff of wind or a steeper 
sea. Everything must be regarded as being to windward 
which is not directly down wind; one has, in fact, little 
more control over one’s movements than a cork has, so 
the best one can do is to emulate the buoyancy of the cork 
and hope to fetch up in a place of safety. 

This question of buoyancy was broached by my careful 
fisherman in the delightfully roundabout way so character- 
istic of the country. He began: “I suppose now those 
pieces of ballast should be very dear. Would they be ten 
shillings, perhaps ? ” 

“No, Jim,” I said, “they're very cheap. They cost 
three and six.” 

I could see his face lighten as he went on: “ Then, if it 
came to a point, it would be better to throw them out than 
to lose the boat.” 

But it lit up still more when he found that we should not 
have to make any sacrifice at all. Somuch for buoyancy. An 
open boat will stand most things if you don’t sail her under. 
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It was a more anxious question whether we were going 
to fetch up in a place of safety or under an unscalable 
cliff. We were driving towards the sound between Puffin 
Island and the mainland ; a place reputed to be a “ boat 
passage in settled weather,” but through which none of 
us had ever been. We could see the high points of the 
island and of the mainland some 200 yards apart, and 
between them a continuous wall of white foam, which we 
knew hid low or sunk rocks ; but at what point of the wall 
to look for the narrow gap where there was no rock, we 
knew not. On general principles I steered as near as I 
could guess for the centre of the sound. 

Things became more and more obscure. We sank into 
a deep hollow, with a boiling rim of foam high above our 
masts all round. We sank down and down till I expected 
every moment to see black spikes sticking up through the 
bottom of the cup; but it stayed smooth and unbroken. 
Then it suddenly turned itself inside-out, and we hung 
reeling on the peak of a pyramid whose green and white 
streaked slopes fell at an impossible angle into an infinite 
profundity. Just as it seemed that the whole pile must 
collapse, the bottoms of those slopes showed rocky teeth 
for an instant, and two white clouds rushed up with a roar 
out of the pits on either side. They rose so quickly that 
they buttressed up that tottering pyramid before it had 
time to fall, then picked the boat up off the summit of it 
and poured her out over the smooth water on the sheltered 
side of the reef. Or that was what it felt like: it all 
happened in a couple of seconds, but that wave seemed to 
stay petrified for an age, with us slipping off the top of it. 
As a matter of fact, we did not make much delay about 
the whole passage, and were home in plenty of time for 
dinner. 

The remark may be made that my whale-boat appears 
now in Kerry and now in Kingstown ; that, in fact, she is 
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an unusually mobile whale-boat. So a boat of that type 
should be; on her day she will do her 10 knots, a speed 
not dreamed of by any small yacht; being fitted with a 
centreboard, she will even go to windward in moderate 
weather. If the nights are warm enough, or the crew 
hardy enough, there is no reason why she should not do 
150 miles a day, and two days of that would take her from 
Kerry a long way beyond Dublin. I did not really expect 
I could do anything of this sort, but I was rather disgusted 
at spending five days over the journey. I asked for 
trouble ; I prayed for a warm wind, and I should have 
remembered that on our coast a warm wind is seldom 
worth going out of harbour to sail in. When I did 
remember it, I stayed in harbour most of the time. Yet 
there were two parts of the voyage I recall with satisfaction, 
and the whole of it with pleasure, for unless one is sailing 
a race I hold it better to drift through fine weather than 
to drive through foul. 

We had drifted all day to the Eastward from Baltimore, 
and at sunset were only up to Galley Head. Itisa pleasing 
theory, which much facilitates the planning of open-boat 
cruises, that one can land anywhere, pull the boat up on 
the beach, and ask for a night’s lodging at the nearest 
house. Unfortunately, it was quite beyond the powers of 
myself and my crew—another fisherman, also called Jim— 
to haul that boat up on any beach; and when it came to 
looking for the nearest house, there weren’t any visible 
houses, much less near ones. But a little breeze was now 
getting up, and there was just a possibility of getting to 
the indubitable town of Kinsale, with its indubitable hotels. 

The evening grew darker and darker, not only because 
of the natural revolution of the earth but because a thick 
fog was coming down on us; as we passed the Old Head 
the lighthouse was hidden and our position only verified 
by a glimpse of the flash of the explosive fog-signal. We 
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might spend the rest of. the night looking for Kinsale, or 
we might spend it stuck on one of the many sandbanks 
in the harbour; but the sensible thing was to spend it 
getting to some place we could see. Very much to Jim’s 
surprise, for a fresh breeze was now blowing, I produced 
with the aid of two Primuses an elaborate supper, the 
only defect of which was that I had entirely forgotten to 
bring any knives or forks and so forth—we had plenty of 
compasses and barometers and sextants and that sort of 
thing—and then he went to sleep on a pile of oars and 
boat-hooks stretched across the thwarts, and I arranged 
the best compass in the most convenient position and set 
a course towards Waterford. 

I did not, as sometimes happened even in that small boat 
with impunity, go to sleep at the tiller. It was rather an 
anxious night; the entrance to Cork Harbour is a busy 
place for traffic, and not only was the air extremely dark 
and thick but the water was prodigiously phosphorescent. 
It gave me the impression that the luminous foam was a 
much more concrete and tangible thing than my boat; 
I seemed to be sitting in a dark empty space in the midst 
of a sheet of fire that was rushing over the sea and in some 
mysterious way carrying me along with it; a very nice 
and comfortable way of travelling, but apt to produce a 
sort of hypnotic condition not at all helpful when one 
ought to be looking out for steamer’s lights. It must be 
remembered that not only was our private wave the most 
conspicuous thing about the night, but every other breaking 
wave-crest was to a greater or less degree dazzling, and 
all of them were above the level of my eye. I could only 
think “So much the worse for the steamers”; but by 
the time I had attained this comforting freme of mind it 
was too late to go to sleep upon my watch, for there was 
so much wind that I had to steer quite carefully. 

There was only one incident during the night, sufficiently 
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startling to wake Jim up and nearly make him jump 
overboard, but not fraught with any danger. A tre- 
mendous explosion and a brilliant flash occurred right 
above us; I might have seen, though I could not swear 
to it, a dull red glow in the fog ; for certainty of identifica- 
tion the glare of our bow wave showed up the word DAUNT 
painted in white on the side of the lightship. We changed 
watches then, and I found those oars a no less comfortable 
bed than Jim had. But that was many years ago. 

It was a vain hope that this glorious night might be 
the prelude to a decent day’s run. With the dawn the 
fog left us, but so did the wind ; we struggled into Dunmore 
for a very late breakfast, and, since we had no other means 
of propulsion, began to speculate about the tides. 

It is said that those who have a thorough knowledge 
of this subject can make good 18 miles a day along the 
coast between Wexford and Dublin. Jim said he would 
try a day of it, and if then it became obvious that he could 
not help me any more he would go home to his lobster- 
pots. We made a tremendous effort to reach some railway 
station in the time. We used oars, we used punt-poles, 
even for a short part of the night we used the wind. But 
when the tide turned against us we were still more than 
9 miles from Arklow. As a last resort I got out on the 
beach with a tow-rope, and dragged the boat up the 
critical three miles. Then we lay down on the shady side 
of a sand-hill—for it was one of the very few days I have 
experienced in this country when the heat was oppressive— 
and went to sleep. It was an amusing contrast to speaking 
the Olympic 10 miles out to sea on the previous day. 

The final stage of the journey to Kingstown nearly 
provided a moral story about the ship that was lost through 
carelessness (or was it pride?) within sight of harbour. 
I wanted to cut a dash at the end of my voyage, and as 
far as Bray I was doing very nicely with all sail set to a 
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gradually reviving wind-_ I was speculating whether I or 
the railway train would reach Kingstown first ; it had less 
distance to go, but had to make four stops. I was thinking 
more about racing the train than about the weather, 
when it began to blow very hard; and J still had all sail 
set when I should have been under close reefs. The boat 
did not actually become unmanageable, but it became a 
nice question whether I could steer her on any course 
except straight before the wind, which was also straight 
on to the beach. I had now no crew to take those mon- 
strously bellying, swaying sails off her ; all my own weight 
and strength were required at the tiller to hold the boat 
up; but if ever a lull came, or a smoother patch of sea, 
I edged her out little by little, till the nearest thing to 
leeward was no longer Killiney strand, on which I should 
have lost my ship, but Sorrento Point, on which I might 
lose myself ; and it was getting nearer at the rate of 20 feet 
a second. Where the water was flattened out a little, I 
suppose by some eddy of the tide, I let her swing away 
with her bows towards the entrance of Dalkey Sound ; 
but could I ever check her swing before she was blown right 
over or filled and sunk? She was really bolting with me 
now, travelling faster and faster and putting more and 
more strain on the tiller; but so long as that much-tried 
piece of teak did not break she would continue for a 
second or two to travel on a straight course. What would 
happen then depended on the precise instant when she 
entered the strip of rougher water ; if the first sea struck 
her on the bow all was well; if on the stern . . . fortu- 
nately it struck her well forward ; she steadied, and cleared 
the rocks with inches to spare. 

The speed of my passage through Dalkey Sound was cor- 
roborated by many witnesses, for there isin it a convenient 
wall on which all the fishermen of the place rest their 
elbows. The estimate of 12 knots was theirs, not mine. 
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Whether it is true or not, I record it here, because it might 
hurt the feelings of the Railway Company if I had logged 
a much slower speed and beat their train after all. I am 
sure that I have only once sailed faster, in a Durban scow 
in Port Natal; but that seemed a disappointingly artificial 
amusement in an over-specialized contraption only fit for 
smooth water. I believe that one gets most enjoyment 
from the simplest forms of sport carried on with the 
simplest gear. 

Consider, for instance, this voyage of my whale-boat 
Mary Brigid; or her journey from Dublin to Limerick 
through the Grand Canal, more interesting because through 
almost unknown waters. 


ON A CANAL 


If I had any preconceived ideas about the nature of 
canals, they were all as wrong as the notion that a voyage 
on one would be dull, flat and unprofitable. I little 
thought when I fitted an Evinrude motor to the stern of 
my Mary Brigid and locked into the Ringsend Basin that 
T should see some new thing in almost every mile of the 
seventy-seven between Dublin and Shannon Harbour—I 
saw an unusual but far from new thing in every milestone, 
for they were spaced 2,240 yards apartin the ancient manner. 

I had gone no more than a mile when I saw another old 
thing, but new to me and to nearly all the many people 
who visit James’ Gate. For they go there to see the 
Brewery, the biggest concern in the city, and hidden among 
its colossal malt-houses lies one of the smallest concerns— 
without which, I am told, the Brewery could not exist, 
for it is said to derive its virtue from Grand Canal water— 
that is James’ Gate Harbour. Here is a perfect miniature 
dockyard, with dry docks, building slips, sawmills and all 
the other apparatus of its kind, enclosed in a tiny square 
of brick houses, in a queer way reminiscent of the oldest 
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part of Portsmouth Dockyard, but on an even smaller 
scale. I suppose all the older canals which have not 
expanded since the eighteenth century have such establish- 
ments, but this is the only one I ever saw, and it was 
quite surprisingly charming. 

Here I obtained a pass from an officer who looked rather 
doubtfully at the piles of stores and boat’s gear and, to tell 
the truth, a good deal of Kelpie’s gear and household gear 
as well, when I declared that I was sailing without cargo, 
and shipped my crew; Stephen Gwynn was coming with 
me at least part of the way. It was a Friday afternoon 
when we cast off; the only time I have ever sailed on a 
Friday. 

The canal mounted quickly by a flight of locks in an 
avenue of great elms, and Dublin rose up behind us, 
crowding into and filling up the space between the trees ; 
and the water seemed, within the space of each lock, to 
rise up towards Dublin. Thus, by an optical illusion 
common in the case of artificial channels and not unknown 
in nature, I have seen in another part of the canal the 
water sloping towards the sky and only kept from invading 
that element by the barrier of the brimming lock-gates. 
The eye will in unfamiliar circumstances make the most 
absurd mistakes about levels; I remember, when riding 
in a high-powered car over the well-graded road that 
winds round the sheer cliffs of Tijuca Mountain in Rio de 
Janeiro, being quite unable to say whether we were going 
up or down hill, till I saw the distant sea standing all a-tilt. 

Almost at once I saw the error of my first conception of 
a canal as a thing dug out, of the nature of a ditch. This 
canal, at any rate, more often gave me the impression of 
a height; and, in fact, speaking with diffidence and not 
as a canal engineer, I surmise that the impression was quite 
correct. For a canal has this in common with a railway 
line that it must be carried across an undulating country 
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by cuttings and embankments ; but it has this difference, 
that in the case of a railway the embankment is only in 
excess of the cutting by the volume of the ballast, which 
is negligible, while in the case of the canal the excess is 
the volume of the water, which is considerable. And 
where they contour round a hill-side the canal, being 
generally wider than the roadbed, must be more built up 
on the downhill side. 

After that first sensational climb out of Dublin there 
were no more thrills of the kind for the rest of the day ; 
it was just like any journey along any level road through 
a green summer country; only slower than any other, 
which was not to be wondered at in view of the small 
size of the engine and the laden state of the boat. I had 
a horrible fear that this cruise was going to prove so 
carefully thought out and so thoroughly equipped that it 
would work out with mechanical accuracy and with an 
extreme of boredom. Tea-time came; the kettle was 
filled from a part of the canal not visibly charged with 
dead dogs, and an elaborate oil-cooking contraption was 
brought forth out of its box. Then it became evident that 
we had not altogether attained mechanical perfection ; the 
contraption would not light, but only leaked. I encouraged 
it with petrol instead of paraffin ; it leaked yet more and 
lit not only itself but various other things. At a price it 
boiled the kettle, yet would not toast the muffins; it was 
a poor but an expensive tea that we had, and after it the 
contraption returned to its box, and the tedium was 
henceforth varied by the necessity for landing and doing 
our cooking in a lock-keeper’s kitchen or over a fire of 
sticks. Travel by canal has two advantages over travel 
by sea or lake or river ; a house inhabited by friendly and 
helpful people occurs fairly often, and one can always 
land on one side or the other if one wants to build a fire 


or merely to get out and walk, a thing often inhibited 
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even on rivers by marshy banks or the exclusiveness of 
riparian owners. ; 

We had too hopefully calculated on spending this night 
in a hotel at Sallins, not having realized the inefficiency of 
the engine, which seemed to give very little except noise 
and vibration in return for a vast deal of petrol—but then 
I was as ignorant as | was prejudiced about engines. We 
tied up at a convenient lock, the keeper’s wife cooked our 
supper, and we made a camp. While the weather was 
fine I wouldn’t be bothered looking for one of the very 
few hotels near the Grand Canal. 

Next the canal wound up with us on to the roof of the 
world, no longer muddy, and at the summit level expanded 
into a reed-fringed pond of clear green water. It ran 
untroubled by traffic through the sleepy village of Roberts- 
town, dead since the railway killed the galloping fly-boats 
and their passengers no longer put up at its great barrack 
of a hostelry ; and then prepared to plunge down on to the 
infinite plain of the Bog of Allen. 

But the one place which a canal must avoid is a bog. 
If a road sags down in the middle nobody notices the 
difference; if a railway sags they have only to paint a ~ 
different figure on the gradient posts; but if a canal sags 
the water runs out of it. In one place the bog could not 
be avoided ; there they are continually building up its 
banks as it sinks, so fast that they have no time to raise 
the tow-path correspondingly, which produces a queer 
effect. But elsewhere the canal is carried along a natural 
embankment, a ridge of gravel covered with thorn trees, 
then in full bloom, and neat farm-houses, between which 
one looks out, always from the highest ground, over the 
brown heathery waste. It is a providential dispensation 
from the scenic point of view; and on our third day out 
we found it so from a practical point also. For the 
deplorable engine broke up altogether and we had to take 
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to our sails; and if the canal had been of the nature of a 
ditch, not an elevation, the little air of wind there was 
could never have reached us, and we should have had to 
tow all the time instead of only in the cool and calm of the 
evening. 

I was not sorry when that engine stopped. The merit 
of canal travel should be its peacefulness; it should be 
the most comfortable as well as the most effective way of 
seeing the country, and there was no peace or comfort 
with that thing stuttering explosively behind us. Sails, 
of course, are not ideal; there is too much of a business 
about them, and too hasty action is needed when the wind 
comes ahead or a bridge looms into sight. For, generous 
as the headway is, our mast would just not pass under 
them, and it was not an’easy mast to get down in a hurry. 
Luckily we had come to a section where there were few 
bridges; if the inhabitants wanted to cross they paddle 
themselves over in a wash-tub, using alternate strokes of 
a shovel for propulsion and for baling. I suppose wheeled 
vehicles never wanted to cross; if they did, the bridges 
would have been of little more use than the wash-tubs ; 
for the Canal Company, with a glorious disregard of utility, 
had built them on the Chinese model, a great embellishment 
to the scenery but calculated rather to allow barges to pass 
under them than carts to pass over them. 

On the fourth night we camped within sight of the 
Shannon; pretty slow travelling, but we had wasted a 
lot of time in futile searches for a spare part to repair the 
engine, a most unlikely thing to find in this primitive 
country. But once in the river no engine was needed ; 
the stream was wide enough to make tacks in and strong 
enough to carry us along if the wind failed. The pity was 
that I ever shipped the engine at all; it wasted so much 
time that my companion had to leave me at Banagher, 
having justified the trip to himself by killing a fish in the 
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Brosna River, in defiance of the local prophets. But I 
went on down the Shannon and down Lough Derg; and 
I suppose because those are the sort of places one may be 
in at any time, I felt that the interest of the voyage had 
ended when I left the canal. That seemed to me a higher 
form of travel, almost to be called a voyage of discovery, 
and one singularly well suited to my primitive means. 


SEINE FISHING 


My participation in the maritime enterprises, which will 
be referred to in the next chapter, was due in a large degree 
to my interest in a sport of which Mary Brigid was a 
frequent spectator, and according to the proverb her crew, 
who saw most of the game, ought to describe it in preference 
to me, who was too much mixed up in it. Mary Brigid 
herself never carried a seine net; she was not even the 
official ‘‘ follower,” but she used to stand by when a heavy 
catch was expected, and we proved more than once that 
she would carry 7,000 mackerel of average size. 

Now, the significant thing about this figure, and the 
thing that set me worrying the Minister of Fisheries till 
he gave me another job to keep me quiet, is that we did 
not begin loading her till the other two boats had all that 
they could take ; say 5,000 in the seine-boat, which was 
hampered by the net, and 8,000 in the follower; and 
sometimes yet other boats were requisitioned. If the 
price was good the value of a single shot might be in the 
neighbourhood of £100, or between £5 and £6 for each of 
the seventeen of a crew, as against expenses, before the 
war, of something like £3 in the whole season. I observed 
that this was the ideal poor man’s fishery ; that the season 
was short and did not interfere with farm work; and, 
most pointedly, because the Ministry were trying to work 
on co-operative lines, that in these cases they could deal 
with units of seventeen not units of one. Of course, the 
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Ministry, having been told by those experts who insist on 
generalizations that the farmer-fisherman is in all circum- 
stances uneconomic, continued to ignore his profitable 
method and to bribe him to take the responsibility of 
expensive gear which he had neither the will nor the 
opportunity to use in a way that would save him from 
heavy loss. 

The decline of one branch of a trade often implies the 
decline of all; and the failure of the new methods of 
fishing have brought down the old, till some record of the 
practice obtaining only, I believe, between Valentia and 
Berehaven is necessary in the interests of archeology. 

It is a dark moonless night in late September, and the 
silence of the harbour, hitherto intensified by the rumbling 
of the breakers on the outer reefs, is suddenly broken by 
a prodigious clatter of stones being loaded into a boat ; 
they are going fishing to-night. The boats lie just afloat 
at the edge of the beach, both of about the same size, 
some 27 feet in length and 6 in beam. The seine is 
already boarded in the stern of one, and the stones are 
being thrown into the ends of both—considering that half 
a ton comes off that small beach on every fishing night, a 
wonderful lot remain. The crews embark; eleven men 
into the seine-boat, a look-out man right forward, one at 
the bow oar, two each at the four remaining oars, and a 
helmsman ; six into the follower, for the five oars and the 
helm. They push off, two streaks of green fire on the 
still black water, and at once break into racing stroke, 
for they are late in starting. There was a red-headed 
woman on the road before them, and some of them had 
to go a long way round to avoid meeting her, a thing that 
would be fatal to the fishing. The quick, short stroke of 
the seine-boat beats luminous pits into the sea, which 
remain visible after she has passed two lengths ahead ; 
the lighter follower moves as fast, but with less fuss. 
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They glide out into the open, where a pleasant breeze 
ruffles the backs of the long swell, here and there throwing 
up a crest that gleams as brightly as the lash of the oars. 

To most people seine-fishing connotes a shelving beach, 
up which the net is dragged, but such procedure is not 
possible on the rock-bound coast of West Kerry. The warp 
is passed to the follower, and the boats pull slowly along 
parallel to the straight-faced cliff which plunges down into 
deep water, and close under its shadow. There is some- 
thing uncanny about the proximity of steep rocks in the 
dark, when a long swell is rolling by them. One cannot 
judge their distance nor their height, nor, unless a high- 
flung wash of foam rises behind them, if they are outliers 
or part of the mainland. The boat, except for a gentle 
rocking, seems immovable; the black shapes dance and 
swing around her. The bright line that limits the water, 
now broad where it marks a shelving ledge, now narrowly 
traced on a smooth wall, tilts like a giant see-saw of a 
cable’s length, and all forms shift and change to the chang- 
ing note of the sea, which rises and falls endlessly in slow 
rhythm. It has a hypnotic effect, only dispersed when a 
rare and higher swell trips up over Bullig Mor, the Great 
Sunk Rock, and bursts into a roaring livid flame. 

Now a quieter light is seen, and nearer to us, a glowing 
patch on the back of a wave, too dull and ill-defined to 
be its foaming crest ; the fish are rising. The seine-boat 
shoots out to sea under the urge of eight pairs of arms, 
for one of the men has left the stroke oar to help the 
helmsman in putting out the net; the follower edges yet 
closer inshore ; the warp drags between them a catenary 
of fire. The glow ahead is fringed with a rim of light, 
where the leaders of the shoal are crowded to the surface ; 
it is convex to us, the fish are coming our way, and the 
look-out man yells an order to set on them and, since 
there is now no one at the tiller, steering instructions to 
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the men at the oars, who respond with shouts of encourage- 
ment. All seems pandemonium, but there is order under 
it all. The oars thrash the water wildly, but the unwieldy 
boat spins this way and that to head off the fish, the two 
dark figures in the stern, silhouetted against the greyness 
of the broken water, throwing out great armfuls of net 
the while. The man forward is hurling ahead of him a 
stream of stones, turning as with an invisible ploughshare 
a furrow of light to extend the barrier of the boat’s dis- 
turbance. Meanwhile the follower, straining on the warp 
to shorten as soon as possible the circle of the net, is 
guarding with a like barrage the inshore passage. She is 
only made visible to us by the three rhythmic flashes of 
her falling oars against the black background, till gradually 
we swing round towards her, and the dotted line of corks 
above the shimmering wall of the net leads broad on our 
quarter to show that we are narrowing in the circle. Then 
against the light of the sky the erect form of her bow-man 
is outlined, swaying as he hurls his stones, and beside him 
the high wavering slant of his oar-blade, the handle of 
which is stuck under the bilge-stringer. Swiftly, we hope, 
as the last fathom of net goes out, or slowly, with much 
tugging of warps, if we have made the bow too big, the 
boats come together ; oars are tossed and the gear passed 
to us (I was always in the seine-boat) and the follower les 
off, with a line to us, in case we want to be held away 
from the rocks. 

The fish are now nearly killed, but not quite; we still 
have a few minutes’ work at express speed to make sure 
of them. In the old days, before we, in Darrynane, 
introduced the American pattern of net, there were still 
many minutes of uncertainty ; oars were broken in beating 
the water, heads were broken by stones—for a whole 
beach would not have provided ammunition for so lengthy 
an engagement, so they bent lines to boulders and swung 
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them around—and too often the fish escaped as the net, 
being drawn into the boat, rose open-mouthed from the 
bottom. But now we have a heavy rope running through 
rings on the foot of the net; weighted snatch-blocks are 
slung on each end of this and lowered overboard, and as 
the running-rope is hauled through them it gathers the 
whole into a closely sealed bag. It is then no great job 
to lift the bunt on board; barring a rent in the net the 
fish is ours, and we can take a rest. 

I have supposed our shot made beside a wall of rock, 
and in a moderate depth of 10 fathoms or so, because that 
is the easiest sort of place to kill fish in, if you can get them 
there. But we have often been successful in the open 
and in deep water. It seems incredible that our lumbering 
boats with their poor powers of turning should be a match 
for fish in their own element. I presume the fact is that 
when they get frightened they lose their heads and rush 
together from a perverted instinct for protection—in every 
case, I should imagine, a mistaken tactic, for if a seal or a 
porpoise is after them he can take great bites out of the 
bunch instead of hunting them up one at a time, while 
a shark, no match in swimming for the individual, has him 
at his mercy when cornered up against a dense shoal. 
There is enough uncertainty of the issue, however, to make 
even mackerel-seining quite a sporting match; and all 
fish are not so silly as mackerel. It takes a mighty smart 
crew to catch salmon (it must be confessed that such a 
thing has happened, of course by accident, and not in my 
presence) and phenomenal luck to kill a shoal of mullet. 

Pipes are now lit again, the oars are all cock-billed on 
the off-side of the seine-boat, and the follower comes 
round the net and holds up the cork-rope opposite us, lest 
a sudden rush of the fish should carry it down. There is 
now only one danger; if we have a heavy shot in deep 
water the fish may die of suffocation and sink to the 
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bottom, when we must cut away the gear to save the 
boats. One can generally estimate roughly the amount 
of fish in the net; if it is excessive there is nothing for it 
but to let some of them go, keep the rest alive by distribut- 
ing them as far as possible, and carry the net slung between 
the two boats into shallow water till it grounds. 

There is an art in getting the fish on board; a skilful 
man will haul them in by thousands when another would 
waste time in lifting them by hundreds; and time may 
be very valuable. Outside the fire-streaked curtain large 
luminous shapes are moving slowly; these are dog-fish 
and sharks, seals and porpoises, and perhaps that most 
fearsome monster the grampus, all ready to tear the net 
and get a rich and easy meal, but waiting awhile for 
courage to attack the strange thing. The boats are 
brought close alongside, the net between them, and it is 
carefully drawn into the seine-boat, ready to be paid out 
again in an instant at need. A suitable amount of fish, 
a ton or more, is separated into a pocket, and gradually 
lifted to the surface. The crew of the follower fix the 
cork-rope securely in their boat, take the thread of the 
net from the hands of the opposite crew, and with one 
slow heave pour over the gunwale, pressed down level with 
or below the water, a torrent of fish that fills her nearly 
to the thwarts. How the safe maximum is judged, or 
how that maximum is in any way safe, is always a puzzle 
to me; on the second question it seems probable that the 
fish on top, which are still alive, wriggle themselves on 
board if the operation is done slowly. 

Two or three such lifts load the follower, which, if the 
seine-boat cannot take what is left, and the Mary Brigid 
is not standing by (we were, I believe, the only seine that 
ever had such a stand-by regularly, and it was rather 
regarded as tempting Providence, especially as she was 
taanned by my sisters, and women, even when not red- 
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haired, are not well looked on in connection with fishing), 
goes to bring more boats. The size of a large shoal of 
mackerel is not known, but 40,000 have been landed from 
one shot. 

Some of my most vivid memories are of the wonderful 
dawns that followed these nights’ fishing. Any cynic may 
remark that as the fishing can only be done in fine weather 
all the dawns after it must be fine, and a fine dawn is 
such a good thing anyway that I needn’t write about it. 
As a matter of fact, I have come home on mornings when 
it seemed doubtful whether we could make the harbour 
at all with our deep-laden boats ; but it is the calm morn- 
ings I am thinking of, when the first faint air shakes ferns 
and grasses on the brink of the steep cliff in whose shadow 
we have followed the last gleam of phosphorescence, and 
drops chillily on our heads, an air of the same quality as 
you may feel on the high hills, for a steep sea-cliff has many 
of the attributes of height ; one could hardly find a more 
satisfying mountain than the Skellig Rock, be it 7,000 feet 
high instead of 700. Then the boats go filing away 
home, crawling like black-beetles into the gathering light. 
The empty ones indulge in a friendly race ; behind them 
moves slowly a laden follower towing her consort, which is 
listed by the weight of the net and the fish entangled in 
it and still waves aloft the cock-billed oars. The mists 
that have stolen down the glen during the night thin out 
as we glide into the harbour, and the rim of the sun drops 
a golden veil over the Eastern hills as we moor the seine- 
boat astern of Kelpie and take down her smoky riding-light. 


Chapter III 
A FISHERY INSPECTION 


ON THE WEST COAST 


Our first rise out of the commonplace of yachting was the 
gun-running expedition of 1914, but our highest mark was, 
I think, the summer of 1920. It was not literally Kelpie’s 
jubilee year, for she was actually launched in 1871, but it 
was probably the most interesting of her long life. We 
were commissioned by the Treasury to investigate certain 
loans made to Fishermen’s societies in the West of Ireland ; 
in fact, except that we did not have to answer awkward 
questions in the Dail, we represented the Minister of 
Fisheries, who was “ on the run,” as the phrase was, and in 
failing health. I do not know how much this commission 
was due to the fact that I was asking awkward questions 
about the type of fishing the Ministry was encouraging, 
and that it was desirable that I should be prevented from 
asking them publicly, or how much to the fact that I pro- 
posed to go about my business by sea; for few railways 
were in operation at the time, and the roads were unsafe for 
travellers. I wanted a steam drifter for the job, but the 
Treasury was obdurate. If it had been possible to do any 
real good, Michael Collins would have given me anything in 
his power, for he saw, as none of his successors appear to 
have seen, that the fishery question was the most urgent 
one in the country ; but he had mentally written off those 
loans as bad debts, and virtually only wanted me to go 
around with the official flag flying to show even the most 
remote defaulters that the eagle eye of the Republic was 
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always upon them. Collins was always a realist ; he told 
me, as he pigeon-holed my elaborate schemes, that he 
hoped the Minister of Fisheries two years thence would 
carry them out ; the Republican Government in 1920 was 
not strong enough to attempt coercion on a large scale, 
which is the only way to secure co-ordination in this coun- 
try. So, as it didn’t much matter how long I took getting 
anywhere, it was good enough for me to go in sail. 

If it were my job to police the coast, I should naturally 
suspect all yachts of smuggling, poaching, and other illegal 
enterprises ; for they are loaned without charter-parties, 
leave ports without clearances, and sometimes sail without 
names (Kelpie never had hers painted up while I owned 
her). The only record of their comings and goings is an 
occasional note made by a zealous coastguard purely for 
statistical purposes. On this occasion Kelpie lacked not 
only a name but most of the other attributes of a yacht ; 
during the war much of her gear had been lost by theft or 
decay, and she had been fitted out on the most utilitarian 
scale ; the newest of her sails was ten years old, and their 
colours all the hues that a badly applied cutch dressing can 
produce. Her sides had been given a coat of grey paint, 
with a promise of black to follow, and rumours of a book of 
gold-leaf in the locker; yet she was treated with all the 
deference due to an unimpeachable yacht flying the 
Squadron burgee. So solicitously, indeed, were gangways 
brought and our lady passenger escorted ashore by the 
coastguards at Blacksod Bay, that I was afraid they had 
mistaken me for some high official of their own Govern- 
ment—it was rather risky to be too well received by either 
party for fear one might be shot by the other—but I think 
it was really only the glamour of a yacht that turned their 
heads. They see very few yachts in the West of Ireland, 
especially in war-time, and we had played up to them 
handsomely. We were lying a long way out, their boat 
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was heavy and the beach shelved very gradually, and 
instead of boarding us to collect their statistics they made 
a signal asking us who we were and where from. It is the 
only time I have known this done, but I was ready for them 
and answered their hoists with almost Naval smartness. 
At that distance they could not see the condition of the 
ship, and probably assumed that she was equally smart 
and that we were some Great Ones. It could not have 
been respect for the Lady Passenger, for she was an English 
Liberal and wrote for the newspapers ; and such persons, 
unless personally conducted by the proper authorities, 
were then regarded very nearly as contraband of war. 

Of course we never carried any contraband ; it is a great 
mistake to jeopardize. by petty smuggling a reputation 
which may be wanted any day to bring off a large coup. 
My reputation was so good that year that we were never 
accused of being anything but a bona fide yacht, and were 
only boarded once, and that was not in search of guns or 
State documents or Cabinet ministers, but of an Arch- 
bishop. I was sorry that I never had an Archbishop in my 
crew ; for, though high dignitaries may be a little awe- 
inspiring at times, I believe that the hierarchy, like Ad- 
mirals, hold office because of their practical common sense, 
and are therefore easier to get on with in queer circum- 
stances than the junior ranks are. 

In this summer of 1920 the winds did not behave at all 
as winds should when one depends on them to carry out 
business transactions. Conrad says that there are no 
permanent North or South winds, and in theory he is right. 
In a sense he was even right in the case of the winds that 
plagued us; for after we had struggled against a dead 
muzzler all the weary way up the coast from Cape Clear to 
Tory Island, why, the wind went round to South, and we 
had a worse struggle all the way back again. And all the 
time it blew very hard, and the sea was very rough, and at 
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her best Kelpie was not a great performer in heavy weather ; 
so we made considerable acquaintance with the harbours 
of refuge on our beat. But good steady West winds, the 
winds that are advertised among the attractions of the 
West of Ireland, passage winds in the true sense of enabling 
one to make a passage in either direction, where were 
they ? All this was very unrestful. Its normal weather 
suits admirably people yachting on this coast; its har- 
bours lie at the heads of long bays up which the West wind 
sweeps unceasingly, so that if it is strong enough to make 
things uncomfortable outside it is strong enough to dis- 
courage one from trying to get out. But these North 
or South winds, by their promise of a facile reach down the 
bay, tempt one to leave one’s anchorage when such a dis- 
turbance is really of not the least advantage to any person 
or project. For at the best we are forced to run back to 
the port we have just left, and at the worst to one still 
further to leeward. 

Fortunately one does not have to go very far to reach 
that port. If Nature has dealt out to us rather a severe 
assortment of weather, she has done her best to mitigate it 
by her liberality with all the other factors which make a 
coast attractive to those who sail in yachts of medium size ; 
deep water with no concealed rocks at any distance from 
the shore and no dangerous tide-races ; high hills by which 
to fix one’s position, and visibility generally good enough 
to see those hills distinctly ; and especially any amount of 
shelter in harbours and behind promontories and islands— 
none of your muddy creeks which you enter blindly and 
where the stranger usually gets aground, but arms of the 
same clear transparent sea that stretches to America, 
through which the pilot can see every shoal in time to 
avoid it and the Mate can tell if his anchor has gone down 
clear and is in good holding ground. It constitutes, I 
think, one of the greatest charms of a coast if one is able to 
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poke into uncharted harbours with fair safety. In this 
respect the West of Ireland does not indeed come up to the 
coral islands of the Pacific, where the change of colour in 
the water over a growing reef is quite startlingly con- 
spicuous ; or the shores of Tierra del Fuego, where great 
streamers of kelp, a hundred feet or more in length, rooted 
on every rock and showing their pale brown leaves afloat 
hke buoys, mark the channels; but navigation here is a 
very different matter from taking an unfamiliar anchorage 
on the East coast, or in fact in any English creek. Itseems 
to me significant of the places to which yachts resort in 
England that the term officially used to denote a minor 
Customs station is that word “creek,” which to me 
suggests mud and a sluggish stream. I have always felt 
that there was something very reassuring about our West 
Coast ; largely, I suppose, the profusion of harbours, but 
also the undoubted fact that the long Atlantic sea is kinder 
to a small boat than the short chop of the Channel. Every 
time I go round there from Dublin I say, as soon as I have 
passed the Fastnet, that Iam now at home. I do not feel 
at all as much at home in the West of Scotland ; there the 
problems of navigation for a vessel entirely dependent on 
sail are too insistent. 

So far the purely utilitarian aspect of the coast. It isa 
beneficent arrangement that all good natural harbours 
should also be beautiful ones ; but if one appreciates their 
goodness most in bad weather one requires good weather 
to appreciate their beauty at all. And the plague of it is 
that most of the best bits of coast in the world are in 
latitudes where one cannot be sure of fine weather, and 
moreover in the windiest and rainiest parts of those lati- 
tudes. In fact our noblest mountain groups were moulded 
and our best harbours deepened by the last Ice Age, and 
that geographical limitation brings them within what is 
now the wet belt. The alternative, as far as scenery goes, 
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is the rather uneasy néighbourhood of volcanoes; but 
there the harbours, when they occur, are apt to have no 
bottoms. It is depressing to look at a map of the world 
and see what an amount of land there is bounded by straight 
or smoothly curved lines, which indicate a low and per- 
fectly featureless beach. We are fortunate in possessing a 
glaciated sea-board in a climate which even now is still 
tolerable, though sadly depreciated since the days when a 
dense forest of oak-trees came down to the water’s edge, 
and one walked cleanly over the dried-up bogs on a cor- 
duroy road of logs. We were born 4,000 years too late, 
and now we see a country wet and treeless. If you can’t 
get enough pleasure from the blue sea and the warm greys 
of the rocks, the pale cream of sand beaches and the 
emerald of the grass above them, the purple of heather and 
the deep gold of the autumn furze, don’t sail along our 
West coast. But go into those few sheltered coves where 
the ancient forest, though now much stunted, still sur- 
vives, and the oaks keep up a struggle with the hardier 
birch and pine ; and, if it amuses you, visualize the woods 
of Glengarriff stretching unbroken over the mountains 
westward to Dursey Head, and the same thing repeated all 
the way to Tory Island. I have seen it in New Zealand, 
and personally I prefer things as they are. Only I should 
like the climate just so much drier that I should be sure of 
finding trees behind every hill instead of in rare spots far 
up at the heads of long bays. 

This year my business with the fishermen kept me to 
their haunts, wild barren places for the most part, only 
existing because of their nearness to the fishing grounds, 
but all, except one, with some element of charm or gran- 
deur. I have of course to discount the rhapsodies of the 
Lady Passenger ; to a dweller in cities it was a case of omne 
agnotum pro magnifico ; perhaps I ought to discount some 
of mine too, for enthusiasm is very infectious, and I wrote 
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them under her influence. It may have been because the 
ship was particularly comfortable, or the cooking unusually 
good, or just that we were engaged on rather a queer job 
and meeting rather queer people, or that the ship’s com- 
pany, which consisted of the Passenger, my sister, and two 
fishermen both called Jack, was especially congenial ; 
anyway, I scribbled down a lot of highly coloured impres- 
sions of the trip, which makes this period a very thoroughly 
if not very veraciously documented one. 


THE GREAT HEADLANDS 


The most conspicuous features on a map of Ireland are 
the long narrow headlands, jutting out into the Western 
Ocean ; and they are as.much more conspicuous in reality 
than on paper as is a lofty and difficult mountain range, 
and for the same reason. For they are real obstacles to a 
coasting vessel, and each as it is passed records the end of 
a stage, and often of a struggle. They represent so many 
miles won to windward against the perpetual westerly 
swell and the almost perpetual westerly wind. As a prac- 
tical navigator I prefer the view of them as they lie like a 
string of black beads between the horizon and the dawn ; 
that is to say when I have an offing of 30 or 40 miles. 

But to get the offing, that is the whole trouble. The 
Atlantic swell is, as I have said, kind to small boats, but 
only in the sense of not buffeting them unduly; it is 
distinctly unkind in that it does not let them go where 
they will. One can drive a yacht successfully against the 
choppy seas of the Channel, and even with some effect 
through the longer seas of the Trade Winds, if one carries 
plenty of canvas and eschews the showy course 4 points 
off the wind ; but among the great rollers that march down 
on one out of the West one feels utterly helpless. 

In the former case the principal hindrance to the vessel’s 


progress is the impact of her bows on the wall of water 
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against which she falls, for. the surface drift is strictly on the 
surface and negligible if she has any weight and depth ; 
moreover the backwards and forwards swing is not so 
great as to create a perpetual false wind in the sails. But 
in a really big sea the wind is never true, and though it is 
possible to steer a small boat on devious courses so as to 
get the best out of it, this is very laborious, for the tendency 
of the boat is always to set herself at the wrong angle to the 
wind. Practically the sails are idle half the time, and when 
they are drawing properly the ship’s head is a good deal 
further off the wind than it would lie to advantage in 
smooth water ; hence the precept given in most books on 
sailing, but with no reason assigned, to ease your sheets in 
a rough sea. Far more of a hindrance, though not notice- 
able except from the fact that one is not getting to wind- 
ward, is the really serious drift of the water not merely at 
the surface but a considerable distance below it, quite far 
enough to keep a shallow-draft vessel permanently in a 
lee-going current. Theoretically every particle of water in 
a wave moves in a circular track, keeping the same depth 
from the surface, and returning to its original position, but 
I venture to suggest that there may be also some degree of 
rolling motion, the return being made deeper down ; which 
would account for the fact that a dead whale, which floats 
very low, works out to windward, as an undertow, though 
differently caused, brings vessels over their anchors ; and 
for the way in which Kelpie, with her draft of only 7 feet, 
was set to leeward. 

I believe there are people who really enjoy steering a 
boat against wind and sea, but I am not one of them. I 
like to feel that I am getting some result from my labours ; 
but if I aim at sailing as near the wind as the sails will 
stand, the wind is continually shaken out of them at the 
critical moment when the boat has least way through the 
water, and a large amount of helm is wanted to prevent her 
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from a head-on collision with the next sea, so that I proceed 
very slowly and make a large amount of leeway. But if I 
keep moving smartly my course, instead of cutting across 
the wave-crests and leaving them unbroken, lies so much 
along them that the boat’s passage makes them break, and 
she is washed away still further to leeward by the water 
she has released into a movement very different from the 
cycloidal swing of the unbroken sea. A pleasanter kind 
of progress, but equally ineffective to get one to windward. 

There seems to me to be only one sure way of getting 
there against a big sea, and that is to buy a motor and 
instal it in your sailing boat. The motor alone will not do 
the trick, unless it is a very powerful one, but with its aid 
to keep thorough command of the vessel you can sail her 
really close-hauled : the combination is irresistible. How- 
ever, at this time I had not contemplated the possibility of 
going to sea in motors; I had to choose between the two 
ways of not getting to windward ; that is, between staying 
where I was, and going somewhere else and back again. 
Myself I think one is just as likely to get a slant of wind in 
one place as in another, and staying where one is is much 
easier on the crew and on the gear ; however, I must confess 
to a habit of theorizing about the Laws of Storms, and of 
putting my theories into practice to the extent of going 
quite long distances to look for a particular kind of slant ; 
which is no part of coastal navigation and is apt to involve 
one in trouble if the slant comes the wrong way ; as does 
also my other bad habit of looking at the shore from 40 
miles away. 

It was one of the more fortunate occasions on which we 
sailed out of the Shannon, for there was a fine leading wind, 
a fresh North-West breeze with of course any amount of 
swell—as, it seems to me, there always is with the wind in 
this quarter, just as I maintain that you get the biggest sea 
from the south-west in the Southern Ocean—but as it was 
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on the beam it did not-affect our progress. We fairly 
romped out past the mighty clifis of Brandon, through the 
back-wash off Sybil Head which set half the waters of the 
Blasket Sound in a turmoil; past the Great Blasket 
Island—for we were bound southward, to Baltimore—and 
then my evil counsellor impelled me to carry on out to sea, 
so as to get a good offing in case the wind shifted, as seemed 
probable, to South-West. So I got away far enough out 
even to satisfy me, so that I could only just see the peak of 
the Skellig Rock—and that’s 700 feet high—to the North- 
Eastward ; and then the wind shifted. But not as it 
ought to have done, for it went to South-East, blowing 
straight from my destination, and blowing very hard over 
some hundreds of miles of water without a break, so that it 
quickly knocked up an uncommonly nasty steep sea. Had 
I been 10 miles closer inshore I could have worked up into 
the shelter of Kenmare River and got an anchorage under 
the weather shore, but from where I was I could make no 
headway towards that refuge, which was 20 miles away. I 
was driven back towards the Skelligs, past the Skelligs, with 
Valentia ahead of me; and, as I obviously could not get 
into Kenmare River, Valentia seemed the appointed port 
of shelter. But there was going to be some difficulty 
about getting into that. 

It seems an excellent place, for there are three ways into 
it, so that if the wind is foul for one it is fair for the others ; 
and if the wind is moderate it 2s excellent. Only there are 
high hills all round it, so that if the wind is strong it 
comes down off them in most immoderate squalls. As we 
approached the entrance we got the full force of one of these. 
Over went the ship till I thought she would never rise 
again, and yet further over; and then that squall, which 
did not, like decent winds at sea, relent towards the mast 
that bows before it, fell vertically as mountainy squalls do 
on the prostrate sails and pinned them down even further. 
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I suppose if a vessel ever does go over on her beam ends we 
went. It seemed an age while she lay there without way 
on her, helpless, unmanageable, her rudder hanging down 
idly in the water. Even when the strength of the squall 
had passed it seemed another age while she lifted ever so 
slowly, and imperceptibly began to pay off before the 
wind. 

Then all of a rush away she went, leaping, staggering, 
lurching, quivering, towards Dingle ; heralded by a cloud 
of spindrift whisked off her wide-spread bow-wave. There 
was nothing to hinder her in the short seas of the bay, and 
the wind stayed so strong that the canvas which I con- 
sidered not excessive for the beat into Valentia now proved 
not inadequate with the wind right aft ; it was such mag- 
nificent sailing that had I not been too busy with the anchor 
and the Irish Coast Pilot to stream the patent log, or even 
to take the time of our passing Doulus Head, I might have 
recorded a better speed than our ill-authenticated 114 
miles in an hour, made between Loch Scavaig and the 
Sound of Sleat. And the reason it was ill-authenticated 
was that it was run in a gale at the end of a very lively day ; 
and that generally is the reason why my records and those 
of most small yachts are no records. Anyway, a patent 
log is no great trust, and more often than not no great 
flatterer ; my records which are records were measured 
from noon to noon by the sun and stars, which cannot lie 
appreciably—certainly not more than the difference 
between 185 and 190 miles in a day’s run. 

So we foamed along, and the seas, which were becoming 
quite considerable as we increased our distance from the 
weather shore, hopped over the rail amidships, and then 
slapped a dollop at the end of the jib-boom, and a little 
further ahead sprayed themselves high up a steep black 
cliff which seemed so continuous that we began to doubt 
the existence of Dingle Harbour. But it was there all 
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right, though the entrance is so narrow that you would 
never find it but for the lighthouse, and that is so far in that 
it is invisible till you are almost opposite it. In the cir- 
cumstances its narrowness was a merciful dispensation ; it 
was quite easy for us to get in, for the wind blew as straight 
through it as the crookedness of the cleft allowed, but 
whatever my conscience or my Department might have 
said about lying in harbour on the strength of opinions 
about the futility of keeping at sea, there was nothing to be 
said about lying there because it was physically impossible 
togettosea. Itwasnottheonlytimethat I used this feature 
of Dingle to obtain an extra long rest when threatened 
with dirty weather on my way to Baltimore. 

Here then was my famous offing turned into the snuggest 
of harbours, miles inland ; and it points the moral that in 
sailing coastwise, as in a good many other things, it does 
not pay to deviate far from the straight path. But I seem 
to be constitutionally unable to learn the lesson, and I 
suppose my Fate realized that I should never succeed on 
the coast when she sent me out across the oceans, where 
the longer way round is generally the shorter way home. 

I think that the first time one sees a striking natural 
object it acquires certain attributes of ight and colour and 
attaches to itself a certain type of weather which may be 
quite abnormal but which recurs on every subsequent 
visit. There is nothing more abstruse in all this than the 
well-known fact that one sees what one expects to see and 
what one remembers to have seen before, but it cheers me 
when I pass the headlands off Valentia, which are in my 
mind always, though in reality of course no more often 
than any other part of the coast, gloomy with wet clouds, 
to know that Dursey Island will have a fair wind blowing 
and an easy long sea running round its pale hazy rocks (I 
say with confidence that there will be a fair wind, because 
Dursey Head is a very salient turning point and the wind 
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must be fair on one side or other of it ; I say the sea will be 
easier because there is a very notorious tide-rip off the 
point which will make a lee and smoother water on one 
side or other of it; and that’s the side I remember). I 
know Cape Clear will be clear and bright and breezy (that 
may be, though I doubt it, the association of the name). 
The practical meteorologist assures me that there is not a 
pin to choose between the weather conditions off any of 
our great headlands, until you come to Tory Island ; but 
my crew of this year, Jack from Dingle and Jack from the 
Shannon, were very decidedly not of this opinion. Neither 
of them had been North of the Galway before, and all the 
unknown was terrible to them. Even the genial ruddy 
rocks of Slyne Head and the sunny islands off the Conne- 
mara coast affected them more than the menacing black 
precipice of the more familiar Sybil Head—I presume they 
were not as susceptible to the colour of the cliffsas I. I 
have a horror of ugliness; I was once becalmed for most 
of a day close under a vertical wall of black basalt 1,014 
feet high, and I did not think it in the least impressive ; I 
merely wished it could be sunk that depth below the 
waters. Thank God that horror isn’t on our coast! We 
have some rather forbidding bits of scenery, but nothing 
like the Scots. 


THE VOICE OF THE WATERS 


The good seaman ought not to consider these high and 
gloomy headlands as forbidding in the literal sense; for 
they are high and gloomy because they are part of, or very 
near to, great mountains, and there is close kinship between 
the seaman and the mountaineer. It has often been 
observed that hill-men, who languish when transplanted to 
the plains, find another home on the sea. The converse 
has not been put clearly on record, for seamen do not talk 
so much about their emotions as hill-men, who are by 
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nature poets, and their. admiration for the mountains is 
commonly expressed in terms of their excellence as marks 
when making the land. But though this be all the mariner 
says about the mountains, he feels more satisfaction in 
pricking off his position from the blue peaks of Brandon 
and Carrantuahal just dipping on the horizon than from a 
meridian altitude and a deep cast of the lead. Not more 
security ; the feeling is an emotion quite unconnected with 
navigation. 

Apart from their contrast with the level land, hills and 
the sea have several obvious affinities. Only on the ocean or 
on high summits can one feel the same steady direct stream 
of wind ; only there do the long dark ridges roll in the same 
way out of fog-wreaths ; but the most omnipresent and the 
most insistent feature of both is the voice of the waters. 
And the time when one recognizes the essentialness of 
these sounds is when, by exception, they are stilled, and the 
unnatural silence of a calm at sea or a frost-bound moun- 
tain soon becomes oppressive. 

It is seldom, however, that the silence is complete. It 
must be a very flat calm in which the roll of the ship does 
not start a pleasant gurgle ; it must be a very hard frost 
which dries up torrents that through the megaphone of the 
glens can be heard at a mile’s distance. Nearly always the 
waters talk to us. It may be with a still small voice, the 
tinkling that strikes the ear through the thin plank of a 
small boat, or through the herbage that hides a rivulet 
trickling among moss-covered stones ; it may be the fierce 
spitting of sprays driven across the deck, or rebounding 
from the steep walls of gulleys on a day of wind and rain ; 
it may be the majestic roar of the wave under the lee bow 
and the combers rolling up on the quarter, or of the full 
torrent plunging into its gorge. They speak in a hundred 
different tones, and every sound of the sea has its counter- 
part among the hills, 
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At no time do these voices call so clearly as when they 
welcome home the wanderer from his exile in the plains. 
Before the road begins to steepen in front of him he hears 
the pleasant babble of a runnel which falls from the bank, 
growing louder as he approaches, passed unseen behind its 
screen of leaves, and then fading away. No lowland rivers 
or canals, pent up by weirs and locks, have the note of the 
smallest trickle of hill-water. Their noises are coming up 
from below, and not dropping down from Heaven by way 
of the mountains on which the gods of all time have held 
their communications with men. By degrees other sounds 
are joined to that of the first little trickle ; the hissing of a 
streamlet cascading over the cliff, the patter of drops falling 
from a projecting rock,-the rumbling of the river echoing 
up the valley. And when the wanderer, restless with the 
change of scene and altitude, wakes up, these sounds, 
louder by night than by day, assure him that he is at 
home. 

So also those that go down to the sea in ships hear it 
speaking in a different tone once they are afloat. The 
ripple of the tide is louder against the vessel’s side, and the 
splash as the lines are cast off marks the beginning of a 
period of continual sounds of water, working up from the 
gentle hissing of foam along the ship’s bows as she slides 
down the smooth harbour to her part in the full orchestra 
of the ocean. 

When, after days, or perhaps weeks, of listening to this 
music the time of my approach to harbour comes, I shall 
not steer towards the flat dumbness of the lowlands. My 
landfall shall be a little lump in the horizon which is a 
great mountain 80 miles away clear-cut against the sunrise, 
and the brave West wind shall drive me on my roaring 
course towards that little bay which nestles under its pre- 
cipices. And under the high noon my ship shall enjoy her 
noisy sport with the dark blue rollers that heave up so 
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rapidly astern their narrow silver crests which, passing us, 
burst into a hissing avalanche that bears us madly forward. 
And in the evening, as we haul up for our anchorage, the 
wind will fail us behind the shelter of the lofty headland, 
but swung on by the long glassy rollers I shall hear waters 
talking to waters: the whine of a million rivulets which 
follow the retreating wave down crevices of slaty rock 
answered by the harsher note of a waterfall pursuing its 
beaten track down the cliff; the shriek of the pebble 
beach or the grumbling of breakers on hard sand echoed in 
the rapid shallows of the river; the gurgle of the furthest 
ripple in a cave punctuated by the dripping that filters 
through the ferns which hang from its roof. Only the 
booming of a blowing hole under an overhanging rock will 
call in vain, till some great flood up in the mountains brings 
down a torrent of water mingled with stones, when the 
crash of hard boulders dashed together in the rocky channel 
shall answer it. 

Then, as the anchor falls with a splash and the chain 
rattles out, the voyage will be ended where it should be, 
where sea meets mountain ; where from the gently rocking 
deck we can look up and see the purple peaks growing 
heavenwards as the light sinks down the sunset sky be- 
hind them ; where, as the sounds of the shore die away in 
the calm of evening, the sounds of the hills call from further 
and further up the darkening coombe, bidding us to follow 
them and leave the sea for a while; for where there are 
mountains there is the just man a mountaineer. 


Chapter IV 
WINDING UP AFFAIRS 


A HARBOUR OF REFUGE 


There are but few coves on our coast in which one can 
lie at anchor and listen to the confidences of great peaks 
as one may do in so many of the Scottish lochs. Brandon 
and Killary alone claim to rival these latter in the scale 
of their magnificence, and only at Killary does the deep 
water of the harbour wash the base of a lofty precipice, 
Mweelrea Mountain. Providence has surrounded our 
harbours with a more modest type of scenery, and insofar 
as they are intended to be places of refuge the advantage 
is with us; you cannot find safe and accessible shelter 
close under high cliffs, the landmarks on which are so 
frequently hidden by clouds, and whose clefts discharge 
such fierce squalls. One of our Western harbours may 
almost be said to be surrounded by no scenery, so dull 
and featureless is that part of the County of Mayo which 
surrounds Broadhaven ; its only excuse for existence is 
to be a refuge, and it is not a particularly good one at that. 
Places which are otherwise unattractive seldom are; low 
flat shores always indicate shallow water, and any part 
that is deep enough for a vessel to lie afloat in is presum- 
ably a narrow channel scoured out by a rapid river or 
strong tides and therefore uncomfortable at the best of 
times. 

We were coming down from Tory Island to Connemara, 
too hopefully in this season of perverse winds, and when 
the fog brought by a gentle Southerly breeze was rolled 
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away by a fresher but more Westerly puff the great head- 
land of Erris was revealed on our weather quarter. Almost 
we could make Blacksod Bay, and dodge through Achill 
Sound in smooth water; then we should have scored 
two headlands in one day—quite an achievement in a 
year of unvarying foul gales—and would be encouraged 
to hope for the best to get us yet further to the Southward. 
We sailed on and on against a rising sea; until the last 
two days our trouble had been from Northerly winds, so 
we expected the swell to come from that quarter, but it 
also came from the South-West, that it might add to the 
obstructive powers of the sea. The lighthouses on Eagle 
Island sank lower and lower towards the horizon, but 
not changing their bearing from us by one degree; by 
which token we perceived that we were merely sailing 
away from them, not sailing past them as we should do. 
We put the ship on the starboard tack, and the light- 
houses on the lee bow, and gradually they rose up above 
the horizon, but still they did not change their bearing ; 
we were merely sailing towards them, and obviously not 
going to score even one headland this day. We might 
just as profitably explore the comforts of Broadhaven 
as a harbour of refuge as wear out ourselves and our gear 
in a futile contest with the elements. 

We just got in as a vicious rain-squall blotted out every- 
thing further off than the shores of the narrow entrance, 
and were anchored in the recommended berth as the 
squalls coalesced into a Southerly gale. We were so 
pleased with ourselves for having had the sense to come 
in out of the wet in time, and so confident that the force 
of the gale would keep us wind-rode in spite of the tide, 
that we neglected the obvious precaution of laying out 
a second anchor. 

Because confession is generally good for the soul, and 
because I have preserved the actual words of the con- 
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fession, written down within twenty-four hours of the 
commission of the sin of leaving the ship riding to a single 
anchor all night without even having the second bower 
ready to let go at a moment’s notice, I repeat them as a 
horrible warning. 

* * ** * * 

We were careless; it may turn out that we were crim- 
inally careless; and we dragged a full half-mile before, 
our haste tempered by early morning stiffness, we got 
another anchor over and brought up with an insufficient 
scope of chain, the jagged rocks close astern and a bare 
3 feet of water under our keel. We had no right to be 
here, but here we are. 

There is nothing to be done. We cannot make sail, 
the shore is too close to leeward and we are hemmed in 
by shoals; we cannot lay out another anchor, the sea is 
too bad. The owner wanders round, gathering sextants, 
chronometers and the like with the yacht’s papers into 
an accessible pile; he puts on his best clothes so as to 
ensure that they shall not be lost if the ship has to be 
abandoned, and takes them off again for fear that they 
might be damaged by the rough landing. He is quite 
unreasonably irritated by what he considers fatalism in 
the other members of the crew; he sees it particularly 
in the forecastle, from which the men can walk ashore 
in what they stand up in, with no further inconvenience 
than a wetting. It is quite futile for him to keep his 
eyes wavering between the barometer and the weather- 
vane, and to record the unvarying force and direction of 
the wind hour by hour in the log-book. Until the wind 
shifts he were better advised to stretch himself on the 
cabin sofa with a novel, or to indulge in fancy-work or 
the writing of verse, or whatever vice he affects in his 
idle moments. But the most attractive books in the 
ship’s library do not hold his attention, nor can his wander- 
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ing mind cope with the intricacies of rhymes or rope- 
yarns. He feels that he must keep himself free to attend 
to the safety of the vessel—as if any attention on his 
part could influence what is on the knees of the Gods 
alone !—looks again at the barometer, the wind and the 
shore-bearings—all unchanged—and hunts out axes and 
saws with some vague intention of cutting away the masts. 

The mate only betrays uneasiness by producing packs 
of patience cards at an early hour of the morning, and 
by attacking the most difficult and elaborate games 
contrives to lose them all through the day. But the 
fact that the games are played out tc the end without 
cheating argues more detachment from the elements 
than the owner can compass, and further irritates the 
latter’s nerves. Only the lady passenger seems to care 
for none of these things. All through the voyage she 
has accepted its discomforts with the true British holiday 
spirit, and now she occupies herself in great works with 
needle or pen, as though there were no doubt that they 
would be enjoyed as widely as their artistic merits war- 
ranted. If she showed any signs of panic, of fear for 
her own limbs when landing on a rocky shore, or for her 
elegant clothes so easily ruined by salt water, the owner, 
in reassuring her, would reassure himself. But that 
resource is not open to him; he goes on deck to seek 
reassurance from the elements. 

He sees the same grey rain-filled clouds drifting up from 
the same spot in the vague horizon ; the same dark white- 
crested seas marching up in steep succession from the 
distant depths of the bay ; the same hungry spray-washed 
rocks astern, seeming always nearer till proved by obser- 
vation to be still the same distance off; and he vents 
the same useless curses on his carelessness. That is the 
real thing that distresses him more than the prospect of 
the storm and the lee shore so close aboard : the retrospect 
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of his own folly. Even to the best-found ships, as well 
as on shore, accidents will happen; but we accept their 
results in a different spirit from that with which we regard 
an unnecessary act of destruction. We look upon a suicide 
with almost as much horror as upon a murder; and the 
mariner, in spite of the legal distinction, regards the loss 
of a ship through gross carelessness almost as an act of 
barratry. 
* * % * X 

But as yet the ship has not been lost; her anchors 
have held for twelve hours, and the weather is at least 
not getting any worse. Still, in case all our stores should 
be lost or destroyed, the mate indulges in an orgy of elabor- 
ate cooking, which demands the assistance of all hands. 
For an hour or two the ship looks after herself, and does 
it just as well as she has been doing all the time. 

* * * * ** 

We have not moved for twenty-four hours, and are 
becoming philosophic. One cannot suffer a crisis of nerves 
for all that time, and we have so far overcome them that 
we can make a jest of them. And having done so we 
may contemplate, and indeed ought to contemplate as 
an awful warning of the fate we have so richly deserved, 
that catastrophe which for the last twenty-four hours 
we have striven not to visualize in detail. No worse fate 
can befall a ship than a gradual breaking up on a shelving 
beach. There is something epic about a striking on a 
sunken reef, off which she slides to go down in deep water 
to a decent burial at sea. Or if she strands on the Arklow 
Banks or the Haisborough Sands, which open up and 
swallow her to the main-truck in two tides, she at least 
gets a burial, though between two elements. There is 
no untidy litter of wreckage along the coast ; no indecent 
dissection under the curious and, it may be, covetous eye 
of the long-shoreman. 
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It is a pitiful thing to see through the gaping wounds 
in deck and side all the little domestic fittings and furni- 
ture torn from their obscurity to wash about under the 
fierce light that beats through the broken hatches and 
makes them look unutterably squalid. It is in particular 
the sight of those objects which are associated with warmth, 
dryness and comfort, sodden with sea water and battered 
by the waves, that gives such a poignancy to the tragedy. 
A wrecked house is bad, but its contents bear a small 
proportion to its size, and much is hidden by fallen walls 
and roofs ; if a small yacht is wrecked her pots and pans, 
her cups and plates appear in such disproportionate quan- 
tities that one wonders how all could have been stowed 
in so narrow a space. And as the ship breaks up, and all 
her poor gear is swept out of her to be hammered into 
formless rubbish on the beach, one feels that all sorts of 
personal ties are being broken. 

** * * * * 

Little more than a year after I wrote that I did see my 
dear old Kelpie breaking up, but not quite in the circum- 
stances I have described ; for she went on a reef a little 
off the shore, stayed there one tide and was gone the next ; 
and what of her gear I was not able to salve was attended 
to by the descendants of generations of wreckers for whom 
the coast has long been notorious. 

I do not think that in such a case I should have lacked 
assistance from the people of Broadhaven. In the days 
when all the coasting traffic went in schooners this must 
have been a busy and at times a crowded anchorage, and 
there was plenty to be made out of the supply of provisions, 
and cars to go 6 miles to the town of Belmullet or 40 to 
the railway at Ballina, and the coming and going of pilots 
for Sligo or Donegal ; but now the place is a desolation. 
Three Aberdeen trawlers had indeed come in, being unable 
to carry on their present occupation of line-fishing on 
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account of the weather; but steam trawlers keep them- 
selves very independent of the shore, knowing that they 
are always under suspicion of poaching and therefore 
unpopular with the inshore fishermen. A sailing yacht 
seemed to be more likely to want stores, and very much 
more likely to be prepared to pay for them; so as soon 
as the wind allowed three men in a miserable canvas 
canoe came alongside us first of all. 

We did as a matter of fact want bread, but we were 
not prepared to pay five shillings for a loaf of it; we are 
always glad of fresh vegetables, but not at the equally 
exorbitant price demanded; as for fish, we expect to 
get a present of that. The pirates expected presents of 
everything ; a piece of rope to make a painter—these 
boats always come out without such a thing, and if one 
values one’s paint it is well to give it to them, otherwise 
they hang on alongside and smear one’s yacht with tar— 
tobacco of course, and a pair of sea-boots. They were 
disappointed, and went away to beg off the trawlers. 
Later on we also called on the trawlers. 

The landsman may not see much difference between a 
pirate begging boots off a yacht and a yacht begging bread 
off a trawler; but there is a big difference. The pirate 
did not get the boots from the trawler any more than 
he did from us; we got not only bread but fish and a 
sack of coal. (Why, I wonder, the rude remarks one 
hears so often about Aberdonians?) We could only 
offer him fresh vegetables. We could safely do that, 
because the fact that the pirate had offered them to us 
proved that there was still something left in the garden 
of the abandoned coastguard station—the only places on 
the West coast where such things grow—and we did not 
see that the pirate’s complicity in the burning of the 
station gave him any more right to loot the garden than 
it did to us. 

EiDY. F 
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We were naturally eager to get out of this miserable 
place, but, though it moderated, the wind hung always 
to the South and there was a monstrous sea outside. I 
sailed up to Belmullet in the dinghy, to see if there was 
any chance of getting through the canal to Blacksod 
Bay; but with the small tides then prevailing it could 
not be done. We spent a week in it... . 


A RUN IN 


At last the ragged clouds evaporated from the grey 
flanks of the mountains of Achill, and left them clear-cut, 
not, as so often during the week, against a feathery crown 
of cirrus that portended another storm, but against a 
deep blue sky on which were piled huge globes of dazzling 
white cumulus; purple water, now rarely flecked with 
foam, formed a startling contrast with the gold of the 
withered grasses of the wastes; cloud shadows of an 
even deeper blue moved more slowly across the heather, 
and the squalor of the cottages was forgotten in the 
gleaming of their whitewash. Tull this day I had never 
believed in the truth of Paul Henry’s painting; now I 
will accept any colour from his palette ; this is his country, 
and on its day it can outdo anything we Southerners can 
imagine. 

It was not an ideal day for our sailing, for there was 
bound to be a frightful sea round Erris Head, but it was 
a possible day. We might not be able to weather Achill, 
but at the worst we could get to some harbour other than 
Broadhaven. So it turned out. It is difficult to estimate 
the height of a sea, but if this was not the biggest I ever met 
it must have been mighty near it. The spray of the breakers 
was going over Hagle Island, and that is 160 feet high. 
Three years later I saw in the South Indian Ocean a sea 
which I classed as phenomenal, and my impression was 
that it would have looked big among the common stuff 
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that was going this day, but nothing bigger than the 
one phenomenal sea of this day. I think they both 
exceeded 30 feet, but only momentarily; since, being 
caused by the superimposition of two sets of waves, 
they were quite unstable. The difference was that the 
Southern example broke a ship’s length away from me, 
and that ship was my Saovrse, and Saoirse has rather a 
confident way of dealing with big seas; I was rather too 
closely implicated with this one. It felt for all the world 
like being kicked down several flights of stairs, and it 
must have felt considerably worse for my heavy and 
elderly yacht than for me. She got out of it with about 
6 feet of her bulwarks burst out, and, as I discovered when 
later on I had an opportunity of investigating the bad 
leak which plagued us henceforth, as much of her gar- 
board strake started from the keel. So, feeling rather 
shaken up, and in any case being unable to weather Achill 
Head, we let her run in for Blacksod Bay. 

With the immense swell that was running all the sunk 
rocks were spouting great fountains, and there was no 
difficulty in finding our way through them and into the 
shelter of the sandy islands of Inishkea, past the barren 
stony hump of Termon Hill, and the whaling station 
—fortunately then without any whales—at Ardelly, and 
to an anchorage off Bingham Castle amid scenery only 
less desolate than that of Broadhaven. But we felt 
confident that we were not going to stay there long. 


There are days—few, but to be remembered for ever— 
whose earliest dawn promises to us, discouraged by repeated 
disappointments, by much labour in vain, the certainty 
of success. The gift of prophecy is not inherent in us; 
some external force calls us at the dawn to do great deeds, 
and arranges that combination of circumstance which 
will enable us to do them with the fullest enjoyment. 
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The premonition of the sailing day came the evening 
before. No meteorological observations suggested it; 
if the wind did fall light and back to the Eastward, such 
a thing had happened before, and within a few hours. 
the same old south-westerly gale was blowing; if the 
peak of Cruachan in Achill did take off its white cap, it 
was only to wave it in welcome of another storm. But 
this evening we said with conviction, “we are going 
home to-morrow.” 

And, sure enough, we were awakened by the slashing 
of rain-squalls out of the hard Northern sky, where the 
dawn was breaking through deep rifts in the heavy masses 
of cloud, and touching their piled summits with pink; 
we hastened to get our anchor and make sail; the ship 
lay over to the rail as she paid off, and then rose again 
as the wind drew aft and she flew down the smooth waters 
of Blacksod Bay, out into the open sea, and 80 miles 
along the coast; able, for the first time in many days, to 
lie her course and to find herself every hour 8 miles nearer 
home. 

The sun rose higher, painting the showers with frag- 
ments of rainbows, making the crests of the seas gleam 
with more vivid white and our brown sails show up more 
ruddy against the blue of the sea, as we passed out of 
the shadow of Cruachan and left Achill Head astern, 
that marvellous jagged ridge that rises in 2,000 feet of 
sheer sea-cliff. The mountains and islands that stand 
round Clew Bay, golden quartzite or red sandstone flooded 
with warm light, seemed more friendly than the bleak 
region we had left on the far side of the headland; the 
swell ran truer, and we enjoyed the delightful rhythmic 
dance of a light ship with a following sea. 

It was for this that we had waited so long. True, we 
had experienced moments of magnificently swift sailing, 
but they had been moments of stern conflict with the 
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elements. A larger vessel, more deeply laden, would have 
stood up bravely to the wind that pressed us down, and 
would have fought her way through the seas that hurled us 
to leeward. It is a noble sensation to drive a big power- 
ful ship to windward, to see the work of man’s hands 
using for their own conquest the forces of nature; but 
our little boat, light in ballast, was not designed for strife 
so strenuous. Strive she would, if we had asked her, 
but with an effort which it would be painful to watch ; 
she was made to be a thing of pleasure, to ride dry and 
buoyant over the seas. But her comfortable amble is 
of little use for getting on with a voyage against a 
foul wind; for that she must strain under a press of 
canvas. 

To-day, however, we bless her lightness and agility. 
She runs delicately over the confused swell, and no drop 
of water invades her white decks; the helmsman sits at 
the wheel as careless as though she were sailing down a 
lake, steering her with a touch of the finger. There is 
no sense of strain in spars or sails, though these are kept 
so tense by the strong breeze that no spar swings as she 
rolls, and the sheets stand out as steady as if they were 
iron bars bolted to the rail. For roll she does, and pitch, 
and scend, but with an easy-motion; the flash of the 
gilded main-truck describes great sweeping curves against 
the blue sky, but they are easy curves; the hard leach 
of the sail beats its way through the air like a giant wing, 
but with an easy beat; even the bowsprit end, which 
now hovers over the trough of the racing sea and now is 
swung high above the horizon, has an easy swing. 

We thought of the penitential days when for the sake 
of a little extra speed, which we dared not use except in 
smooth water, our yacht, oversparred and loaded with 
lead, was wet, costly, and uncomfortable. But now we 
know that when she drags across the trough the wave 
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that seems to curl over her taffrail will never come aboard. 
She will lift lightly to it, and as it passes under her, spread- 
ing into sheets of foam on either beam, she will give as it 
were a flourish of her heels and charge along with its 
crest ; and in spite of her giddy speed we know that she 
will not bolt with us. She yaws but a point or two, 
making no threat of broaching to, and coming back 
unaided to her course. It is a gay measure, this dance 
of the ship and the sea; but she must be a light ship 
if she is to dance with grace and ease. 

For a time the more distant scenery of mountains was 
slow to change, but now islands and rocks arise out of 
the waters ahead of us, and grow from indistinct dark 
spots on the horizon to recognizable shapes; then more 
quickly to structures of stone and turf; white houses 
twinkle over the waves and hastily climb the slopes. 
Then the darker clifis that fall into the sea are flecked 
with sprays where the swell, breaking on some shelving 
ledge or reef, runs high up the land; the flecks become 
more numerous, and join together to form the band of 
foam on which are based the cliffs and the creamier white 
of the sands that support green fields. 

The last fierce rain-squall drove us at racing speed 
from Inishlyon Light past High Island and into the open 
sea again. The twin towers of Slyne Head are standing 
black and clear on our lee bow to mark another stage of 
the journey, and that the most pleasant stage. For the 
squalls have coalesced into a strong and steady wind and 
the showers have stopped; the sea, though bigger, is 
more regular; and as the sun wheels round to the West 
the flaming tints of sea and hill-side become more and 
more wonderful ; so wonderful that in the end one turned 
with relief from the intolerably hot orange of the granite 
and quartzite of Connemara to the cooler pinks and violets 
of the Aran limestone. 
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There was a curious sense of finality about this evening, 
when the Skird Rocks got between us and the West, 
and the breakers on them made a purple stain against 
the glow of the sunset sky. They seemed to cut us off 
from the open ocean as they drew astern, to mark a very 
definite boundary between the rough seas we had experi- 
enced for so long and the smooth water through which 
we slipped now, and which we felt would be our portion 
for the rest of the cruise. That is why I call this day’s 
sail a run in, though it did not bring us to our destination. 
For, in order that there might be a perfect ending to it, 
we anchored in the calm of a moonlight night in Kilronan 
of Aranmore ; and of Aranmore I can most properly say 
that, if it is not your destination, it ought to be so. 


LOOSE ENDS 


I was not in the Aran Islands on business, thank God, 
and so there is one place on the coast left in which I am 
not liable to lynching ; for my business was the winding 
up of fishing societies which were insolvent past recovery, 
and it was most unpleasant to have to explain to the 
unfortunates who had put their money into these con- 
cerns that they had lost it all. 

Aran is one of my bright spots. I suppose other people 
have discovered there storms and rain and fog, but I 
have not. I do not know, however, if I have discovered 
the real Aran; what I have seen has been so fantastic 
that I doubt whether it is not the creature of a dream 
rather than an actual island in Galway Bay. To begin 
with, its colour is not that of the earth; a heavenly tint 
of blue lurks in the shadows of the rocks, is washed by the 
shallow sea water over the incredibly grey sand, and is 
dyed on a thread woven into every piece of cloth worn 
by the inhabitants. This suffusion of cerulean light 
into what would in the normal world be dark gives a 
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curious aloofness to the country; it is as if one saw 
it across a great barrier-of atmospheric haze. The effect 
is not so striking when one is actually standing on 
the solid ground as when one sees the island from a 
little distance ; then all of a sudden it melts away into 
the sky. But go up a little from the town, up towards 
the ridge which is the edge of the seaward cliff, and you 
may stand in the middle of a single flagstone that would 
cover an acre. It has just as much undulation in its 
surface as you would see on the upper side of a layer of 
cloud, if you were looking down on it from a mountain, 
or, I suppose, for I have never been in one, from an aero- 
plane ; it has just the same colour, and it does not look 
a bit more substantial. One might be more afraid of 
falling through it than through the cloud, because when 
one looks down on the latter one is conscious of the aero- 
plane or of the mountain, as the case may be. It stretches 
away a vast distance to the North-Hastward, always 
falling slightly from you, till over its edge your eyes drop 
suddenly on to the purple-black sea ; and far away beyond 
that again rise clear-cut, undeniably solid rocks and 
stones, the mountains of Connemara. In the other 
direction it rises up in tiers of finer and finer lace-work, 
until in the end it fades into the sky. But that is a bit 
of a fraud, because the lace is not a natural product ; 
it is the kind of wall the people use to fence their fields 
with, and a very difficult kind of wall to get over, unless 
you ruthlessly knock it down. I may be asked why the 
people fence an acre field which is already covered by a 
flagstone: all flagstones are not alike. Most of them 
are seamed with deep rifts in which grow, for the amuse- 
ment of the visitor, foxgloves and maidenhair and little 
roses yellow and orange, and all sorts of saxifrages and 
other botanical treasures, and for the profit of the farmer 
other herbs of more definite food value to his beasts, which 
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have developed elongated tongues to enable them to 
reach what is the finest pasturage in the world and will 
fatten cattle all through the winter. 

But stones are the conspicuous crop of the islands. I 
saw a mason sitting on a flag in an adjoining field and 
carving on it an obituary inscription. In due course it 
will be detached from the hill-side and placed over the 
owner’s grave. I saw another man putting a lintel over 
the door of a cart-shed. It would have been incon- 
veniently heavy if he had got it out in one piece, so he 
made it of three pieces each about 5 inches square and 
10 feet long. Four thousand years ago other Aran 
islanders fortified their citadel with a chevaux de frise 
of similar bars of stone. When they were Christianized 
and built the chapel of-St. Enda they made one of the 
walls of a single slab. And they have the finest ball- 
alley in the West of Ireland; the floor is untouched 
natural rock. I cannot describe all the curiosities of this 
fantastic country; the most remarkable ones are, to 
my mind, the lithic. 

But as for the loose ends which it was my business to 
wind up, the unco-ordinated units of co-operation dotted 
along the coast from Tory Island to Baltimore, the plea- 
sure of the strange and interesting places into which their 
pursuit took me and of the strange and interesting people 
I met was tempered by the tragedy of their circumstances. 
It is inseparable from such a revolution as ours that most 
of the workers in it should be volunteers, people gener- 
ally with more zeal than discretion, who rushed into such 
a complex business as the marketing of fish in defiance 
of powerful vested interests—and that in a year when 
there was no market for fish—without having thought 
the thing out properly. Some of them even seemed 
incapable of thought; I am reminded of a night when I 
nearly fell into an adventure, 
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There was to be a meeting on an off-lying island, and 
with some difficulty—for the district was temporarily the 
seat of war—I got into touch with the organizer, who 
lived on the mainland. With more difficulty I succeeded 
in calling on him the evening before the meeting, expect- 
ing to go across in his yawl the next day rather than make 
a long and uncertain detour in my yacht. I did not get 
much satisfaction from the interview. Shortly after I 
arrived my friend excused himself, as he wanted to get 
his supper. I suppose he expected me to wait for him, 
but I did not. I commandeered a bicycle that I found 
leaning against a public-house—I really tried hard to 
find the owner, but I couldn’t—and started back at 
nightfall some 20 miles along a road known to be barri- 
caded. I was an obviously suspicious character, but 
fortunately the sector was quiet that night, for strangers 
do get arrested in such circumstances by either side, and 
occasionally shot. My sister and the lady passenger 
went for a walking tour in the neighbourhood—of what 
folly is not the sex guilty ?—and finding the weather 
warm and a rick of turf handy, they spent the night under 
it. Of course they were arrested as spies, fortunately 
by people who didn’t in the least know what to do with 
them and were desperately afraid of appearing uncivil, 
so they were let go with a caution. I met no one, even 
down at the harbour there was no one, and I did not want 
to make myself unpopular by causing an alarm at one 
o’clock in the morning, so I commandeered a boat and 
got off to the yacht, and in the morning sailed her round 
to the meeting. It was the right thing to do, for the 
organizer never turned up at all, and I understand both 
the boat and the bicycle were eventually restored to 
their rightful owners. 

This was the only occasion on which I did not get all 
the help that people were able to give me, but from the 
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practical point of view of improving the fishing that 
help was useless. There was plenty of goodwill, but that 
is not a substitute for business knowledge. All I achieved 
this year was a season’s yachting and a considerable 
acquaintance with new harbours of refuge. 


Chapter V 
KELPIE’S LAST CRUISE 


SAILING SINGLE-HANDED 


The wonderful summer of 1921 must have filled with 
delight the heart of every one that sails a boat or otherwise 
has his business under the sky, but I was not able to take 
advantage of it. Not because my yacht was not ready 
for sea, for I had the bad leak cured during the winter, 
and an external examination did not show any serious 
damage; nor because I was consciously doubtful about 
her seaworthiness—though subconsciously I was aware 
of her groanings, of the way bulkheads and lockers shifted 
about and doors opened but would not shut—for I was 
contemplating a trip to the Balearic Islands and had 
actually got a clearance for Vigo. I was kept at home by 
political, or perhaps rather strategic exigencies, till some 
time after the truce between Britain and Ireland was 
signed. The fine weather was already showing signs of 
breaking up and I was still lying idle in Kingstown, unable 
to find any other idle persons to help me to navigate round 
to the Shannon. 

But I had gained such a close acquaintance with my 
old ship that I thought we should be able to manage the 
passage without any outside help. All her gear seemed 
to be of the simplest and most efficient—I know now 
that it was not—and I had a new mainsail—afterwards I 
wished I hadn’t, for it was quite unnecessarily heavy 
and prodigiously stiff and hard to handle. However, 
given reasonably fine weather, I did not expect an unreason- 
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able amount of work. Two hands came off from a yacht 
lying near to help me to get my anchor and to make sail 
—I suspect they were partly moved by anxiety about 
damage to their own boat and the chances of collision— 
and I started off with a good deal of trepidation before a 
fresh Southerly breeze. 

Observe that I started running before the wind, to take 
the longer route round the North of Ireland; rather a 
presumptuous thing to do. For while any small fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel will steer herself without attention 
to windward very few will run without a helmsman almost 
continuously at the wheel. Kelpie was one of the few, 
and in any case there was such a nasty sea that we should 
have got nowhere in the other direction. I admit that 
I held on to that wheel pretty firmly till luncheon-time, 
for we were carrying rather an uncomfortable amount of 
sail; but then something had to be done. I left it to 
Kelpie to look after herself while I got luncheon, and she 
obeyed me very fairly well, though protesting just a little 
that she was being driven too fast, for a boat of that size 
gets nervous and excitable when she is sailing more than 
7 knots, though she will jog along steadily enough at 6; 
the food problem was solved. I admit that I had dinner 
in that blessed state of inaction, hove to; but it was then 
blowing half a gale and there was an abominable sea. 
The night was coming on, and with it the problems of 
sleep, but with our sail shortened down to a fool-proof 
area I decided first to get two or three hours more advan- 
tage of a fair wind, and steered away again before the 
luminous breaking crests that rushed up steeply on our 
quarter. And gradually I became aware that even in 
these circumstances Kelpie was doing most of the steering 
for me; it was only when an exceptional sea threw her 
aside that she failed to return unaided to her course. In 
the slack of tide that lies between the Isle of Man and the 
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County Down the general run of the seas became easier 
and the exceptional ones came no more. So when the 
wind also eased a little and the ship was doing no more 
than 6 knots, I turned in with every expectation of finding 
myself somewhere in the North Channel when I woke up. 

It was the flapping of the sails as we ran into a calm 
off the Mull of Cantyre that woke me; the ship had 
provided an excellent helmsman through the night. The 
success of the experiment seemed to be thoroughly proved, 
for in twenty hours I had made good 125 miles, and this 
was my first day at sea for a long time, an occasion on 
which, if it coincides with dirty weather, I never feel 
particularly bright. Meanwhile, as I drifted in the calm 
past Rathlin, the sun rose up wonderfully hot for the 
first of September, and the omens seemed propitious for 
the passage home, or, if the winds proved impossibly 
light, for a deviation into some of the delightful harbours 
of the Western Highlands, a pleasant alternative which 
I confess I had in my mind when I adopted the Northern 
route. For I was not tied to time; I thought it as likely 
to be fine in this month as in any other; and for anyone 
with an eye for colour the Autumn is pre-eminently the 
season to see the Scottish mountains. I lay all day 
between Ben an Oir in Jura and Slieve Snachta in Inis- 
howen, waiting for a breeze to decide in which direction 
I should go. 

When at last it came it was from the West, foul for the 
Trish coast, but a leading wind for Castlebay in the Outer 
Hebrides, had the sea been smooth. But that it never 
is in this accursed North Channel. For six hours, when 
the ebb tide would help one to the Westward, the steep 
hollow waves forbid the carrying of any useful sail; for 
six hours a huge long swell assists the flood to force one 
backwards. Beyond Inishtrahull I could not get; the 
tall cone of Ben More in Mull beckoned me towards the 
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flesh-pots of Oban, and I made all sail and set a course 
for Dubh Artach. 

Night fell again as I passed the lighthouse, but I kept 
on for my port, unwilling to heave to in that fair wind, 
for I did not know when I should get another one if I 
wasted it. This meant a disturbed night, for, though 
the navigation is perfectly simple, once in the Firth of 
Lorne I could not go off watch for any length of time, 
on account of the strong tides and fluky nature of the 
breezes. (Later I did heave to off Oban, got taken aback, 
and woke to find myself charging straight for Lismore.) 
Still, I found myself in the morning, not unduly tired and 
immensely interested by my three days’ passage, safely 
in the yacht anchorage in Ardentrive Bay. 

A passage from Dublin to Oban is by no means the 
most favourable introduction to single-handed sailing, 
especially in a rather large boat not primarily rigged for 
handiness, so that if I can truly say that I enjoyed every 
minute of it—except a couple of hours in the North 
Channel when I wished I were dead; but that might 
happen to anybody—it shows what a very desirable 
occupation single-handed sailing is. I imagine that this 
is not merely because when you sail alone you cannot 
quarrel with your friend, for this should not happen on 
a short cruise—if it does your friend is a person to be 
quarrelled with and got rid of—long voyages are different ; 
but when human companionship is absent you can make 
much more of a companion of your ship, and that is 
eminently as it should be, for the ways of a ship demand 
an intensive study which few amateurs are able to give 
them. And there is this restful feature about a solitary 
cruise ; though your ship may know just as well as your 
horse or your mate when you are nervous or irritable, she 
does not show it; if you try to do the wrong thing she 
will probably do the right thing and get you out of a 
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scrape, and will not rub it in afterwards; nor will she 
ask awkward questions about why you are running to 
leeward when your proper course is to windward, or 
going into a harbour 20 miles short of your destination 
early in the afternoon. There is no freedom like your 
freedom, for you are not responsible to anyone else nor, 
what is more serious, for anyone else; there is no limit 
to your travelling except that set by the elements. Only, 
just as when alone on a mountain, you may meet the great 
God Pan; but when you remember that you are not 
entirely alone but have your good ship to hold on to he 
will leave you ; as for the other Gods, if you want to com- 
mune with them they are on the sea as surely as they are 
on the high hills. 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 


My plans were rather upset at Oban, which was visited 
frankly for the sake of the dinner to be found therein. 
(If there is one drawback to single-handed sailing it is 
that one can’t carry a cook.) It is curious to me how 
few of the people that go by yacht to the Highlands go 
on by foot up the more precipitous peaks of that wonderful 
land. Matthew Botterill is one of the few, and his yacht 
Molly, which I found in the anchorage, contained the 
nucleus of a climbing party. Needless to say, I did not 
take the first fair wind to the South, but joined company 
with Molly and suggested to Botterill and his mate Wells 
that we ought to explore the island of Rum, and in par- 
ticular that they, being more agile on the rocks, ought 
to pull me up a fine climb which I believed I had dis- 
covered on the great cliff of Askival, its crowning peak. 
Very few people, except those whose business it is to make 
jokes on queer names, have ever heard of Rum; I had 
been there. I was First Lieutenant of an armed yacht 
during the war, and the yacht went there on several 
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occasions, mainly for the steward to get fresh vegetables, 
but on one glorious day for the Captain to go stalking, 
so that time a reasonably long stay was arranged for. 
I refused the offer of a rifle; I thought I should find 
better sport among the crags. It is a curious proof of 
my lack of enterprise and distaste for exploration that I 
put it on the spin of a sixpence to decide whether I should 
sail the cutter over to Loch Scavaig in Skye, and spend my 
day in the Cuillin Mountains, where I had already, five 
years before, spent three weeks, and where I could not 
hope in the short time to discover anything new among 
those well-known peaks, or investigate one of the least- 
known parts of Scotland; the sixpence knew better than 
I what was good for me. 

I went up over the heathery, boggy platform of gneiss 
on which these, like so many other Highland mountains, 
are based, and as I rounded a spur of bare ice-worn rocks 
I saw what alone would have been worth a day, had I 
got no further. There was a small level plain of lush 
green grass, all gilded over with spikes of asphodel. 
Through it wandered a stream of clear water, sparkling 
over shallows of orange sand and pebble-beds of every 
colour; rarely the blue-grey specked with orange that 
make the streams of the Cuillin look so cold and unnatural ; 
generally of a golden hue, varied with purple-brown bits 
of hematite, bright red jasper, and pitch-stone shining 
with a violet iridescence. Across the level a bank of 
white sand swept up to the base of the cliffs; and if any- 
one asks me what the sand was doing up there I can only 
answer that I suppose it is there to scour the cliffs of 
Hallival, for they are most beautifully clean. Where 
there were stones among the sand grew the pale stars of 
Dryas, blue pools of gentians and pink cushions of Silene ; 
and I had written down the names of a lot of other flowers 
I saw, or thought I saw there, and some botanist asked 
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me if I imagined I was in the Alps; and that was exactly 
what I did imagine; that little plain was an Alp, only 
it was grazed by red deer and not by cattle. 

Then I climbed up through the tall grey monoliths 
that make a palisade round Hallival; very cautiously, 
because there was a pair of golden eagles wheeling round 
me and dropping ever lower and lower, no doubt expecting 
an easy meal; and though it may be a more noble end 
to become eaten of eagles than eaten of worms its unfamil- 
iarity makes it more terrifying. And then I went, still 
more cautiously because the going was more difficult, 
along the great ridge that leads up to the summit of 
Askival, and as I went I looked down the cliff up which 
I now hoped Botterill would lead me in a day or two, 
for I did not think I could get up it myself without a 
great deal of encouragement. But whether any of us 
got up that cliff or not it was a place that all of us ought 
to see. I do not know anything in these islands quite 
like its brightness and warmth and geniality ; the moun- 
tains here do not frown on you like their big black gloomy 
cousins in Skye, they have no dark hollows but you go 
up the outside of them, always in the sun, for this is one 
of the places on which the sun always shines. So that 
is why I departed from the strict business of the sea, and, 
leaving my yacht at anchor in Loch Scresort, went up 
Askival with the help of the experts from Molly; and a 
very fine climb it was too. 

But the sun did not shine as uninterruptedly as it might 
have done, had it wished to be less kind to this simple 
little mountain, which is only 2,500 feet high. It drew 
round the ridges veils of mist, rent here and there to show 
rock-towers hanging where by all expectation there should 
have been sky, or the summit seeming to be all ablaze 
with the wisps of illuminated vapour behind it, or corries 
falling into infinite depths of dark mystery, or the sea so 
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distant that it belonged to another world; and though 
we knew how short those ridges were, and how shallow 
the corries, fitfully revealed the features took on an Alpine 
scale. We did the plain flat Western face the honour of 
losing our way upon it. 

Only the highest tongues of mist reached to the summit 
level, and they cut off none of the sun’s brightness, and 
little of the panoramic view. I looked down on the 
Island of Eigg, delicately hazy, and lo! striding over the 
sea toward it the colossal figure of a man, his head encircled 
by a luminous halo. Merely the Brocken Spectre, of 
course, but a singularly fine example of this shadow- 
play. Long afterwards I saw it looking not nearly so 
fine, but far more singular. 

On a calm hazy October morning I had gone up on to 
the fore-topsail yard to examine some gear, and as I turned 
to give an order to the man at the wheel I saw a curved 
bar of light lying over hishead. Very rapidly this increased 
in length and brightness till it formed a complete circle, 
rising high above the main truck ; and in the middle the 
shapes of myself and of the pole of the fore-topmast were 
clearly outlined, shapes of darker water seen through 
holes cut sharply in the shining haze. I do not think this 
phenomenon is often seen at sea, especially from so low 
a ship as mine; it differed from those I have seen on the 
hills by the huge size of the halo. 

Then we were tempted by the sight of the jagged ridge 
of the Black Cuillin standing clear against the blue sky 
—a thing which seldom happens—across 20 miles of blue 
sea—which is generally grey—to forsake the sunny hills 
of Rum and try greater feats on the greater peaks of 
Skye, which is, I believe, being interpreted, the Island of 
Clouds. Now, if anyone is rash enough to go mountain- 
eering in Skye in the month of September, it will not be 
by my advice nor with my encouragement. Half a gale 
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of Southerly wind swept us into the anchorage of Loch 
Scavaig. That was all right, as far as anchorage went ; 
a goodly island prevented the sea from running in, and 
a thousand-foot cliff behind us banked up the air and 
kept the wind from getting at us. But next day the 
wind went round behind the mountains, and hatched 
its nefarious plots in their higher corries. It was a very 
simple plot, if you consider that the circulation of the air 
may just as well be in a vertical as in a horizontal plane. 
The Garbh-choire, which is just above our friendly cliff, 
is so formed that air can get out of it in all directions, but 
into it only through a narrow funnel in which was our 
anchorage. So the gale—for it was blowing a full gale 
by now—created a high vacuum up there; and first it 
sucked up the cushion of air that had protected us, for 
that was the nearest thing; and then it sucked up the 
sea—it was amusing to see spray off the beach streaming 
up a perpendicular cliff. I once found the blade of a 
broken oar up there, and, as wet as the climate is, I won- 
dered who was fool enough to go boating in the Garbh- 
choire, till I realized that it was the wind that brought 
it up; that wind stole a frying-pan from me one night 
and pitched it into Coruisk—and the vacuum was still 
unsatisfied. So the gale that blew over Sgurr Dubh on 
the North side of us, the Black Peak in a group where all 
peaks are black, was turned down over our heads and 
drawn into the funnel; the gale blowing legitimately 
from the West came roaring round the shoulder of Gars- 
bheinn, the Hill of Blasts; and the gale on the other side 
of Sgurr na Stri, the Peak of Squalls, shrieked in from the 
Kast ; and there must have been a fine commotion where 
they met, a mile or so from us, but we could not see it, 
for it kicked up such an amount of spray that every- 
thing in that direction was hidden. So I do not know 
if the gale blowing out at sea was able to force its way 
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in from the South ; anyway, three gales are as bad as a 
hurricane. 

Where we lay the hurricane was fortunately a steady 
one; the gales had to get through the anchorage at such 
a pace that they had no time to jostle each other, so that 
a boat that would lie quiet was comparatively safe as long 
as her cables did not part. But Kelpie was always a 
bad boat to anchor; she sheered about prodigiously, 
and broke her warps and dragged her anchors and only 
brought up a few yards from the rocks, with all her ropes 
and chains and every heavy thing spilled out into the 
bottom of the loch, and her masts stripped to a gantline, 
as the seaman puts it; that is, with all the gear unrove 
and only a single line left aloft to hoist it up again. 

It seemed like almost certain destruction for my yacht, 
and I began to think about getting my valuables into a 
place of safety. Luckily it happened that Molly was 
straight up to windward of me, securely moored along- 
side to the island, and that all her lines joined together 
were just long enough to veer her boat, a good big one, 
down wind within my reach. I put my bag into the 
boat, followed myself and abandoned ship. I don’t know 
whether Botterill quite expected that; the weight of two 
of us even in his big boat made the passage back very 
wet and rather hazardous. 

I spent that night in Molly; a very uncomfortable 
night, broken by the necessity of tending lines, and by 
being almost thrown out of one’s bunk when the ship 
was heeled over by the force of the wind acting solely 
on the topmast, for the hull and lower mast were in the 
shelter of the island. And in the morning, wonderful 
to relate, Kelpie was still there. In the course of time 
the wind left Garbh-choire and went off to worry some 
one else in some other loch; and as soon as it was safe 
Molly’s crew retrieved my anchors, put my ship in order, 
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and towed me clear ; and J assure you neither of us wasted 
time in putting the miles between us and that infernal 
harbour of Scavaig. 

The moral of all this is, of course, don’t go up to Scot- 
land single-handed unless you feel sure of meeting boats 
like Molly when you get into trouble. All I could do for 
her crew in return was to dry their clothes over the coal 
stove in my galley, which finally broke up that dilapidated 
piece of hardware, and stand them a dinner in the hotel 
at Mallaig, which temporarily broke me. Without a stove 
I would not face the journey home so late in the year, 
and stoves were sold in Oban; I had also discovered an 
old friend in the shipyard there—in fact, the man who 
would fit the stove, if he did not sell it—who would get 
a cheque cashed for me; so obviously I had to go back 
to Oban. I parted with regret from Molly, which was 
bound further South, accepted the voluntary assistance 
of two fishermen to get me clear of the harbour, and had 
a glorious day’s sail with a moderate Easterly breeze 
down the Sound of Mull. 

Alas ! that I did not use that Easterly breeze for another 
purpose. As long as it lasted the stove-fitters of Oban 
kept holiday, and when the work was done the wind had 
settled into the South-West, a foul wind for my destina- 
tion. I wanted a fair wind for a start, to get me clear 
of the land before night, and allow me to turn in with a 
good conscience ; anyway, I did not want a head wind 
in any narrow channel, for the ship was not rigged for 
handiness in making short tacks; so naturally I had to 
begin with a beat down the extremely narrow Sound of 
Kerrera in very baffling airs and too early to get any 
help from the tide. At nightfall I was still only between 
Colonsay and the Torranan Rocks, of which, as Alan 
Breck said, it sticks in my mind that there are 10 miles. 
I did get an hour’s sleep after passing them, and being 
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set far to leeward out of my course by a heavy swell nearly 
hit Dubh Artach. I resigned myself to keeping clear of 
dangers, and probably made more leeway than headway 
during this unprofitable night. 

At daybreak the prospect was no more cheerful. I 
could do nothing whatever to the Westward, for the swell 
from that quarter stopped me dead, but on the other tack 
I should sooner or later get into smooth water, and might 
with luck fetch Lough Swilly; so I stood away South- 
wards. And gradually Southwards became South-Kast- 
wards, and as all my information, a three days old weather 
chart out of the Zvmes, pointed to a continuation of 
Southerly winds on the West Coast, I reckoned I would 
rather have my Southerly wind in smooth water, made 
a virtue of a necessity; and wrote down in my log-book 
that I was bound for Dublin, always on the way towards 
Limerick, but South about. 


THE WRECK 


The North Channel this time was at its calmest, but the 
wind was at its lightest, and for my second night I took 
things easy. It was rather a wonderful night, clear over- 
head, though the fact that one could only see stars of the 
first three magnitudes and that the horizon was hazy 
showed that there was something in between me and the 
sky. There was, and a most surprising thing; quite 
heavy rain. I believe this phenomenon of a “serena” 
is not uncommon in some countries, but it was the first 
and only time that I ever met with it. Towards dawn 
the rain stopped without any sign of cloud having appeared, 
and in the morning a scorching sun dried out my sails. 
And I didn’t like the look of those sails at all, especially 
that of the mainsail, which ought to have been all right, 
for it was a new sail that had only just enough wear to 
knock the stiffness out of it. Nor did I like the set of 
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the topsail, and I argued that if the mainsail had been 
the right shape the topsail would have fitted over it all 
right. So I became cross and impatient, and pulled and 
hauled on sheets and halliards, and produced very little 
improvement at a vast expense of energy. And since 
when once my appetite is whetted by fiddling about with 
ropes the vice grows on me, I discovered a lot of small 
defects in the rigging and set them right; and really 
when we came to beat down the coast of Antrim from 
Fair Head we weren’t looking so bad aloft; and if I had 
had the sense to anchor in Bangor for the night I should 
not have been afraid of comparisons between Dublin and 
Belfast yachting. But unfortunately, like Jimmy Hicks, 
I became too ambitious—which is sailors’ slang for work- 
ing too hard—excess of work is a vice just like any other 
excess. I went into the galley to gloat over my new stove, 
for the nights were getting chilly and I wanted to get her 
good and hot before sunset, and one of those shifting 
lockers to which I have already alluded caught my eye 
as being quite intolerably crooked ; so I must needs secure 
and straighten that. Last of all there was dinner to be 
cooked, and I felt I wanted a good dinner; and I had 
it. And that was the end of a pretty strenuous day, and 
I felt inclined afterwards to blame it all on the cut of the 
mainsail; though I don’t think it is quite fair to blame 
anything, for I enjoyed the day’s work thoroughly—only 
I lost my ship because of it. 

After dinner I was undeniably tired, but I saw the navi- 
gation lights burning brightly, and the alarm clock set 
to warn me a safe time before we neared the land, in case 
I might fall asleep, and then I sat down with a pipe in the 
saloon and wrote my journal up to date. As I reviewed 
the events I thought that, even with the anxieties of the 
gale in Scavaig, this was the pleasantest cruise that I had 
yet undertaken. But I was beginning to wish it were 
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over; the collapse of the potato-locker had worried me, 
and the bulkhead had never come so badly adrift before. 
I began to doubt whether I should ever bring the ship 
as far as Limerick; the prudent person would of course 
break her up at Arklow, build a new hull at an insigni- 
ficant price, and put into it her valuable fittings. But 
this I could not bear to do, so strong was my feeling for 
her. Then I reflected that the prudent man does not go 
sailing alone, at least not in narrow and crowded waters, 
and that such a practice is not even morally justifiable ; 
and I wrote down in my journal, in order that others 
might learn from my precept, if not from my example, 
that close-hauled on the starboard tack, as I was then, I 
might hit seven different kinds of ships and be to blame 
for the collision ; an overtaken vessel, a vessel to leeward 
holding a better wind, a vessel not under control, a vessel 
laying telegraph cables, a fisherman with his gear out, a 
vessel at anchor, and a light-vessel; and then I must 
have dropped asleep, for I was next aware that I had hit 
an eighth thing, which was the coast of Galloway. That 
damned alarm had failed. 

I knew at once that it was all over; I had killed my 
poor little ship. She, who worked for me unaided night 
and day, found me asleep upon my watch, and for all 
her virtues the reward was her destruction. To any 
seaman the death of a ship is a tragedy only second to 
the death of a shipmate; and Kelpie was not only my 
ship but my shipmate as well. 

I launched my little boat and drifted up the coast in 
the dark, seeking for a landing, and as the yacht’s light 
faded out in the distance I wished that good ships might 
go to Heaven, so that my Kelpie might carry a message 
to the men who designed and built her of my thanks for 
the pleasant years I had spent in her company, and of my 
contrition for her murder. She, poor thing, in her death 
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had spared me the protracted agony of uncertainty. Her 
end came so quickly that I hardly realized my loss till I 
stepped ashore on the quays of Portpatrick in the grey 
light of dawn, to find myself homeless, earth-bound, and 
dependent on others for my movement. 
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Chapter VI 
THE SHIPYARD 


DESIGNING A YACHT 


Just as of houses, so it is said of yachts that fools build 
boats for wiser men to sail them; and mindful of this I 
lost no time in ploughing through the infinite lists of 
vessels for sale, in search of something which might replace, 
or might without enormous trouble be altered so as to be 
not very much less satisfactory than, my lost Kelpie. 
And before long I came to the conclusion that nobody was 
fool enough to build the kind of boat I wanted, or at least 
if such boats were built that their owners valued them far 
too highly to let them come into the market. 

I am forced into the belief, regrettable but inevitable, 
when I scan the protracted dreariness of the agents’ lists, 
that very few yachtsmen really love their boats; the 
length of those lists shows the owners’ desire to get rid of 
their yachts, and the sameness of them their desire to own 
only such boats as are thoroughly conventional and there- 
fore more at home in the sale lists than at sea. Often, 
when showing some labour-saving variation of rig to my 
friends, I have been met with the remark, “ Yes, it certainly 
is very handy and effective, but you couldn’t sell a boat 
rigged like that.” Well, I don’t want to; I have enough 
faith in my judgment of a boat to hope that any boat I 
may acquire will last me a lifetime; or, to put it more 
modestly, I do not think it right to condemn a boat until 
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I have spent five years finding out what is wrong with her, 
nor to sell her till I have spent another five putting her 
right ; and if I lived so long I certainly shouldn’t want to 
sell her then. But as this is, I imagine, the attitude of all 
good owners to their good boats, and as I did not want to 
wait till one who had a boat of suitable size died, and then 
ten years after that, to get my ideal, I considered that of 
two follies the lesser one was to build. 

T had no doubts about the kind of boat I wanted. The 
first thing to do was to get my ideas down on paper, and 
see how the lines worked out and how the accommodation 
fitted in. I bought some battens and curves, and sat 
down at my virgin drawing-board, looking across a branch 
of the River Shannon at the little town of Foynes and its 
saw-mill and its timber-yard ; and I remembered that an 
unusually intelligent contractor, who had been felling an 
old wood further down the river, had put aside those 
pieces of crooked oak which would be of most value for 
the frame of a vessel, and that I could find in the town 
two or three men who, though not skilled shipwrights, 
could make a hand of building a ship of modest size ; and 
I conceived the lunatic idea of making with their help 
and with my own hands not indeed the ship I wanted, 
for that was something bigger than we could compass, but 
a boat of about 13 tons, or say 30 feet on the waterline. 
Of course, that lunatic idea came to nothing ; while I was 
away there had been a coal famine, and some miscreant 
had cut up all that priceless oak for firewood ; if we had it 
there was no saw that would convert it economically ; 
winter was coming on, and without a roof over the building 
slip we should make poor progress; and, in any case, the 
amount of material necessary for the suppoit of the frame 
during construction but thrown away after the launch 
makes the building of one boat only a hopelessly wasteful 
business. I scaled off 40 feet on my drawing board, and 
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within that limit set out a design for which I should ask 
for tenders from some properly-equipped yards. 

Of the technical details of the hull which that design 
represented I will say no more than that it had a fine 
generous midship section, calculated to give her all the 
stability required without any outside ballast, bows bluff 
above the waterline to keep her head up, narrow quarters 
to let her stern sink down; all very nicely proportioned 
except in relation to the quite inadequate length of 40 feet, 
for which I was asking the builders to tender. When I 
came to consider the cost of other things, apart from the 
mere hull and spars tendered for, I realized how foolish 
I had been to spoil the design for the sake of £50 or so; 
but by that time the construction was so far advanced 
that no alteration could be made; only the builders 
thought the stern looked so damnably ugly that they 
made more rake to the transom and gave me a present of 
2 feet extra for the sake of their reputation. And this 
shifts the scene of action from my drawing office in Foynes 
—I could never have made a job even of the drawings 
there ; my board was too small and my battens and curves 
inadequate—to the better-equipped drawing-office of the 
Fishery School at Baltimore in the County of Cork; which 
institution had contracted to supply the hull, spars, and 
rigging of a yacht of 20 tons builders’ measurement and 
42 feet overall (I had salved all Kelpie’s sails except that 
confounded mainsail, and I was glad to see the last of it) 
for the sum of £400. 


BALTIMORE 


This was by no means my first acquaintance with 
Baltimore. Years before I had been most hospitably 
entertained there when I had drifted up in the Mary 
Brigid through an evening of drizzling rain; the previous 
year I had visited it in connection with one of those deplor- 
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able co-operative societies, and it was there I had taken 
Kelpie, leaking after her fight with the monstrous seas off 
the coast of Mayo, for repairs. I knew Tom Moynihan, 
the foreman shipwright at the School, could make a good 
design himself, and would help me with mine and offer 
useful criticism on it; I knew he had a splendid stock of 
seasoned oak for the frame of my ship; I knew he could 
get good tradesmen to work on the job; and then, look 
at the price! Between us we faired up the lines of the 
new boat, and just two months after the loss of Kelpie 
the keel of Saoirse was laid. 

Now, if he is a fool who builds a boat, he is a triple 
fool who, being without experience, builds in a hurry. 
But there may be many months between placing an order 
and getting delivery ; even in the then more settled state 
of England delays were not unknown, and our newly- 
established Free State of Ireland (I named my boat in 
part to commemorate its establishment) threatened to be 
decidedly unsettled. Myself I was a Gallio; but if half 
the shipwrights without notice went out to war—latterly 
I wished they would get shot, so uncharitable does the 
prospect of losing one’s pleasures make one, but they 
never did—I was likely to have a very much truncated 
yachting season in 1922. However, I believe, in spite of 
the proverb, that first thoughts are generally best; I 
believe in inspiration; and one certainly saves oneself 
an infinity of worry if one starts work as soon as one has 
anything to work on. 

Curiously enough I did not anticipate the worst cause 
of delay, worse than the non-functioning of our railways, 
worse than our civil war; that is to say the German war, 
which I had believed to have ceased its malign influence 
three years before. For this had left a legacy of lady 
clerks to the firms from which I had to get certain essential 
fittings ; and when I wrote to ask if such were in stock or 
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readily procurable, the clerks, if they replied at all, did 
not give that plain answer to a plain question which would 
tell me whether to expect the goods I had ordered, or to 
look for substitutes; so that the work was held up for 
weeks for some part that had not even been despatched. 
Between the lady clerks and the various wars my stay in 
Baltimore was likely to be a long one; let us study 
Baltimore. 

If one has to be hung up for an indefinite period watching 
the tedious process of building a yacht, one ought by all 
means to be hung up in a picturesque place, or at least a 
place where one can catch fish in the sea, or sail a small 
boat, or walk up a mountain or through a forest, and so 
get away from the shipwrights when one feels an over- 
powering desire to kill them. And it is a beneficent 
disposition of Providence—at least from the point of view 
of the shipwrights—that most of the places in which yachts 
are built are just those in which the most enthusiastic 
mariner can retain his sanity if he cannot get his yacht. 
Thank God that the devouring saws of the timber merchant 
have not yet learned how to deal with the twisted boughs 
of an oak-tree, and the builder of wooden boats has still 
to seek for his frame in a neighbouring forest! His is 
almost the only naturally local trade left in the country. 

The oak-woods have receded from Baltimore, but not 
so far that we do not have a pleasant day’s picnic felling 
trees in them (not, of course, for my boat—her timbers 
were cut so long ago that all the sap-wood has rotted off 
them), and many of the shipwrights have gone to America, 
but there is still always enough work at home to keep the 
tradition of their craft alive; one cannot say that the 
place flourishes, but it continues to exist, and in these days 
of centralization and mass-production that is something 
to be thankful for. It is not strikingly beautiful, as is 
Glengarriff ; but let your would-be yacht owner have a 
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boat to sail among the hundred islands, a duck-punt in 
the winter, or a rod on the River Ilen, and he will not find 
the progress so slow ; that is, if he has ever had to do with 
the building of boats before, and doesn’t fuss the builders. 
I did fuss them, and the consequence was that they lost 
their heads, imagined that a yacht was a fearful and 
wonderful thing not subject to the rules of sound craftsman- 
ship, and in so far as they departed from fishing-boat 
standards tended to produce monstrosities. 

Leave them alone and look round the little town, 
anciently called Din na Séad, which means the Fort of 
Jewels. And if you are afflicted with the desire for a 
treasure-hunt, and have observed that on some seventeenth- 
century maps the place is marked as Castle Perles, you can 
fill in the time dredging oysters or mussels, or whatever 
shell it is that produces pearls in this country; though 
I have never heard even a legend to the effect that anyone 
has found any. On the other hand, it is common know- 
ledge that the last O'Driscoll of Baltimore removed his 
treasure for safety to his castle on Cape Clear Island, and 
it is probably there still; a rather half-hearted attempt 
was made to find it at the time of the Napoleonic wars, 
when the soldiers who were manning the signal station 
there dug up the castle by night. It was a foolish thing 
to do to a castle that was probably thoroughly well 
haunted ; their account seems to suggest that O’Driscoll’s 
ghost raised an earthquake which threatened to bring the 
walls down on their heads ; anyway, nobody has ever dug 
there since, not even by day. 

If one does not go treasure-hunting to Cape—there is 
only one Cape in Ireland, and it does not require particular- 
ization any more than its inhabitants reyuire any more 
precise name than Capers; there is only one cape in 
England, not such an imposing one; there was only one 
in Scotland, and that a mighty fine specimen, until some 
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amazing idiot scribbled Cape Difficulty all across the chart 
of the Sound of Harris—even if not for treasure one still 
ought to go to Cape. Not in one’s own yacht, though 
the harbour, apparently a mere creek in the cliffs, but 
expanding into docks in which lie big fishing-boats and 
coasting schooners, is quite easily accessible for those who 
have the help of a motor, but in the mail-boat, for there 
one will see the most remarkable of the local sights, Teigue 
the ferryman, with his ringleted brown beard and his 
bright blue eyes, which, when he tells one of his innumerable 
good stories, twinkle just a little too much to make the 
story strictly credible. 

But to me, coming into it caked with the salt of a long 
passage, the greatest joy was a lake of fresh water on the 
top of the island, wide and shallow over a white sandy 
bottom, and so well warmed by the sun of early May that 
swimming in it was a real pleasure as well as an act of 
purification—and by the same token I noticed that all 
the Capers were swimming in it too, and swimming well, 
as people will learn to swim if they have anything comfort- 
able to swim in; even I, who hate the average water at 
home, became quite expert in a fortnight spent at Rio de 
Janeiro. If you throw your dirty clothes into this lake 
overnight they will come out spotless in the morning, 
through the agency, my host told me, of some kind of 
small worms; but the older generation thank the Good 
People for it. I am much intrigued by the lakes one finds 
on the tops of small islands, apart from the problem of why 
they exist at all; I thought I looked a fool carrying a rod 
up Aranmore in Donegal on the advice of the local priest, 
but I did not feel a fool when I came down with a nice 
basket of rainbow trout. 

If there is still more time to fill in before anything 
becomes conspicuous on the building slip, you may visit 


Paris, the capital of Hare Island, probably a corruption 
Pry: H 
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of the Irish word for Paradise, though a less paradisaical 
place I never saw; or Spain, possibly so called after the 
Spanish occupation in 1601; you may make yourself 
popular with cruising yachtsmen by surveying the unknown 
harbours in Roaringwater Bay—a most grotesque misnomer 
for that placid lagoon—or popular with the fishermen by 
shooting seals and otters, which are the curse of the place. 
If you are a geologist you can marvel at the mighty tumble 
of the Foxes Cliff ; if a botanist, at the beauty of the pale 
yellow roses that grow at the top of it. 


CHIPS AND SAILS 


Meanwhile in the building shed Tom Moynihan has set 
up the frame of the ship, and the faint odour of freshly 
worked oak hangs round the slip, and a dear little boy 
from the Industrial School—for that is what this establish- 
ment is—is sawing up a great log of pitch pine for her 
plank, and fillmg that side of the shed with its more 
pungent smell. 

There is surely no more fascinating trade than that of a 
shipwright. While others regulate their work with square 
and straight-edge, his rules are a springy batten and an 
artist’s eye; where the shore carpenter uses the flat and 
fool-proof plane the ship’s carpenter uses that fearsome 
weapon the adze—and let not anyone rush unwarily into 
the use of the adze unless he would risk losing the use of a 
leg, as I nearly did through laziness in not keeping a 
proper edge on the thing—the good carpenter also uses it 
to shave with, and then he knows that it is sharp. 

Look at him driving a bolt; with great blows of his 
maul he brings it flush with the timber, then, without 
varying his swing, turns the maul round and brings its 
point fair on the head of that bolt with one last smack 
that sinks it half an inch further. Observe the care 
needed in fitting almost every piece with a curve in one 
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direction and a bevel in the other. But the real joy of 
boat-building lies in the choosing and the handling of the 
curved limbs of oak that are to be floors and futtocks 
and apron-pieces and knees and breast-hooks, actual bits 
of trees coming to you as they grew, for you to determine 
their use according to the run of the grain, not formless 
scantlings spewed out by a circular saw to warp or split 
as soon as they leave the bench. 

I am not at all sure that the invention of the saw-mill 
was an advance in civilization. People say that you 
could not build a house without them; but there were 
no saw-mills when Prior Alan put up at Ely one of the 
most ambitious works of carpentry ever attempted ; and 
these medizval works are standing while modern houses 
decay, because the man who fashioned his timber with 
adze or side-axe—rarely with a pit-saw—understood its 
structure and followed the lines of its strength, while the 
steam-engine drives its saws through anything in any 
direction. I believe the man at Foynes who cut up that 
lovely crooked timber really thought that it was of no 
value because he couldn’t make planks of it. 

Look at the spar-maker drawing my mainmast; there 
is another trade of the hand and eye. It was not cut out 
of a large baulk, it was chosen out of a wood; a tall, 
clean larch-tree hardly stouter as it grew than it will 
appear when finished, for the strength of these spars is 
in their outside skin, and we do not want to do any more 
to it than we can help, beyond scraping the bark off. 
You can understand why a ship’s carpenter is called 
generically Chips, not Sawdust or Shavings. 

I think a boat looks best when the frame has been set 
up and the planking just begun. You can see all the 
graceful curves of her timbers, each differing slightly from 
its neighbours, but so closely related to them as to carry 
the eye easily over the intervening space, so distinct as to 
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give a sense of form and perspective hidden by the smooth 
skin of the finished hull, in which also is lost the beautiful 
sweep of stringers and sheer-strake. Certainly Saozrse 
looked best at this stage, for she is stout, not to say tubby, 
rather than elegant, and seems extravagantly large when 
the whole of her body is exposed. Now, however, she 
looked impossibly small to contain all the luxurious cabins 
I had planned to fit into her; as I stood on her midship 
floor-timber the deck-beam was little above my head, 
and the space seemed to taper away to nothing with 
extraordinary rapidity towards her ends. And perhaps a 
tall man might say with truth, if I boasted of my seven 
beds and my spacious galley, that he could not lie straight 
in any of the beds, nor stand upright in the galley. But I 
myself am not so tall. 

The next stage is the supreme mystery of building; the 
shaping and the fitting of the plank. Those 45-foot lengths 
of pitch pine have their edges nowhere straight, nowhere 
parallel, and all along worked with a varying bevel to 
make a true joint. This is so much of a mystery that I 
do not propose to try to explain it ; you must see it done 
yourself. 

But I rather suspect shipwrights of deliberately making 
a mystery of some branches of their trade, they use such 
primitive tools in such an apparently unhandy way. For 
instance, if they want to shape a small piece of wood they 
do not clamp it in a vice, as you or I might, and work on 
it with a chisel; they throw it on the floor, put their 
foot on it, and attack it with an adze—the wood, that is, 
not the foot, as you or I might. Though I have heard of 
carpenters who have no toes, they generally come through 
unscathed ; but you or I are well advised to leave the 
adze a mystery. (That is no reason why we should not use 
the chisel.) 


After the planking comes the caulking; and some 
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people say that this is more of a mystery still, but I think 
it is a lesser mystery, because it depends so much on the 
accurate fitting of the planks ; and that is the last of the 
highly specialized trades to work on the hull. There is 
not much difference between a ship joiner and a shore 
joiner, and the centre of interest shifts to the rigging loft, 
and especially to the sail loft. If it is a mystery that 
stiff pieces of wood can be joined together so as to make 
a fair curved surface with the help of an elaborate and 
rigid frame, it is far more of a mystery that soft cloths of 
flax can be sewn together without any such support so 
that the untidy heap on the floor, when spread out to the 
winds, should swell into curves as subtle and as exactly 
designed. 

I wish I had the knowledge to write worthily of those 
wonderful engines of flax and hemp and wood and steel 
which have driven on their voyages the ships of all time 
up to the present, for the number of people who understand 
and love sails is becoming yearly fewer. It is rather 
melancholy to look into the windows of print-sellers and 
dealers in antiques, and see that what used to be a common 
joy for the multitude is now an object for the collector. 
So rare is the sailing ship now on the seas that it has 
become a curio in the shops; those books and prints and 
models are not there to satisfy the sentiment of men who 
had sailed in their originals, or even looked enviously at 
them as they passed over the horizon towards the end of 
their ventures, but to be sold as postage-stamps are, and 
appraised not according to any seamanlike criticism of 
their rig but according to the rarity of some unusual 
detail. It is the final proof of extinction to become an 
antique. 

I loathe antiques, and would rather see a Norwegian 
barque, with her royal yards on deck and her mainsail 
hauled up to give more draught to the windmill pump, 
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labouring past St. Anthony’s, than Cutty Sark, lying on 
her moorings in Falmouth Harbour, a museum specimen 
with sails unbent and gear unrove. Fortunately, there are 
still a few ships which are not in this sense antiques ; sail 
may for a few more years survive extinction. One may 
still occasionally see the horizon, usually varied only by 
a smudge of smoke, broken by a faint grey rectangle, some 
ship’s royals; and this is pushed up against the light by 
other like shapes, topgallant sails, upper and lower ; top- 
sails, upper and lower, and courses; not yet visibly 
connected, for the vessel is most likely to be a four-poster 
with three of her masts identically rigged, so that the sails 
exactly cover each other, and a strip of sky shows between 
the foot of each and the yard below it ; all of a squareness 
rather suggestive of a pile of bricks. Not perhaps an 
object of beauty when she is five miles away; but wait 
for twenty minutes till she glides past before a humming 
trade-wind, or, better still, close-hauled, with her yards 
braced sharp up to a gentle breeze. True, her sails have 
little hoist and are as flat as boards, but—and here is the 
mystery of trimming sail, which defies all theoretic explana- 
tion of wind-pressures or streamlines—with each of the 
upper yards checked in a fraction more than that below, 
so that they lie not in a plane but in a winding surface, * over 
which purple shadow and creamy sunlight chase each 
other in graceful curves as she lifts to the swell. The old 
shell-back alongside you compares her unfavourably with 
her predecessors, whose tall spires of canvas—I use the 
word by which the writers of the period always referred 
to the clothing of a mast—-tapered narrowly to a tiny and 
infinitely distant main-moonsail; but this our generation 
will never see ; the vision that still lingers on must content 


* T am told this is solely in order that the helmsman, by keeping 
the royal leach just shaking, can ensure that the other sails are 
drawing properly on a wind. 
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us, for the alternative is steam, and nobody could call a 
tramp steamer anything but ugly. 

Tf sail does no more than linger on, it is not the fault 
of sail, nor even of the winds, though people say that these 
are not what they used to be. That great barque will 
continue to run between Iquique and Hamburg as quickly 
and as regularly as a steamer so long as there are men 
left to sail her; it is the men who are becoming extinct. 
The crews of sailing vessels are so cut down that they 
make slow passages, are uneconomic, and are scrapped ; 
it would take the crews of two London ships (if there are 
any) to pick up the Great Republic’s mainsail on to her 
120-foot yard. That is why you do not see single topsails 
or stunsails or royal staysails and such-like picturesque 
paraphernalia of the old ships ; or, indeed, any ships worth 
the name, except Germans and the training ships which 
every maritime country but England considers of such 
value; and their great size forbids them the simpler rig 
of olden time—though I noticed the Brazilian Benjyamin 
Constant had single topsails—I doubt if the gear could be 
made strong enough, even if the men could be found to 
handle the huge sails. Even the four-poster with double 
topgallant sails is thought to be too heavy-working, and 
from time to time freaks are rigged with a “ scientific ”’ 
sail-plan which is just as inefficient as it is unlovely. 
Heaven preserve us from the inventions of that New 
Zealand professor who designed to put over a 10,000-tonner 
several tiers of canvas squares like the sprit-sail of a 
London barge! And if Heaven doesn’t, common sense will ; 
for such a vessel, rolling in a calm, would go off almost 
as explosively as if her sails were made of gun-cotton 
instead of the ordinary kind ; she would be more destructive 
to gear than even the huge American schooners. If the 
large sailing ship is going to survive, she will survive 
unchanged. 
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But small sailing vessels, which will certainly survive, 
are much more various in their rig, not I fancy so much 
because local conditions vary, for the same needs have 
produced the Thames barge and the Parana schooner, as 
because your coasting skipper is as conservative of local 
tradition as any fisherman. A moderately travelled owner, 
by crossing the very much inbred types which are con- 
tinually threatened with extinction, may evolve a new 
and permanent species. At present the dominant type is 
the fore and aft schooner, a type that has always had a 
world-wide distribution, and is now being reinforced by 
those ex-topsail schooners which have discarded their 
yards for auxiliary motors. And then comes a day of 
heavy rolling in a big sea, and they discard their booms 
and gafis as well, and lucky if they don’t kill a few men in 
so doing. The survivors swear off fore and aft, and try 
to get back under yards and square sails as soon as may 
be; yards that will stay where you put them, and sails 
that may indeed hit you on the head with a main-sheet 
block, but will not sweep the deck with a heavy spar. 

I am afraid they do not always succeed in finding a 
square-rigger ; owners seem to think that the one or two 
extra hands required to work her are more expensive 
than the repairs wanted for the schooner, though a few 
allow that the machinery tested since the beginnings of 
navigation in all countries may be better than the new- 
fangled inventions of the Dutch. I suppose it is rather 
rash to prophesy that some owners of moderate-sized 
yachts may be among these few, and that others besides 
Mr. Weston Martyr and myself may be found reverting 
to the fashions of a century ago; but I have seen com- 
mercial vessels no bigger than yachts—a barque all com- 
plete to topgallant sails; you could hardly expect royals 
over a hull 80 feet long; and brigantines which, being 
but 60 feet, carried nothing above their single topsails. 
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And these I did not see in a museum; the barque, a 
Norwegian, was in Cork; the brigantines were local boats 
belonging to Rio de Janeiro. 

You might be led by this rhapsodizing to suppose that 
I gave Saoirse a square rig when she was launched; but 
that was not so. I felt that I had showed enough courage 
in designing an unorthodox hull, without putting an 
unorthodox sail-plan over it. Obviously an experiment is 
vitiated if two unknown quantities are introduced at the 
same time; and, perhaps more important, an approxima- 
tion to Kelpie’s rig would enable me to use Kelpie’s old 
sails without much alteration. So Saoirse became a 
ketch ; and however slow and unweatherly that seems 
when one is cruising round the coast, I found it was not 
too bad when cruising across oceans. Of Saoirse square- 
rigged it is too soon to speak; let me now say that she 
was, and is, and will be while I own her, Saozrse, a sailing 
vessel ; and great as is the difference in comfort between 
a square-rigged and a fore-and-after, there is enormously 
more between a system of propulsion forcibly from behind, 
whether by steam or by oil, and a system of traction from 
in front, whether by wind over the seas or by a horse on 
a canal. 


Chapter VII 
A BLANK SEASON 


THE TRIAL TRIP 


The omens were bad when Saoirse began her life. She 
was born in the eclipse—that is, when the Government 
was eclipsed in West Cork by a body of Republicans who, 
however, represented no actual Republic. There were 
none of the proper ceremonies at her launch ; the authorities 
then in possession of Baltimore differed from me as to the 
correct flag to be hoisted over her as she left the ways, 
so when they said no flag, I said no champagne ; at least, I 
drank all the champagne there was, because I wanted it 
most after the anxieties of getting the vessel launched 
and before the possibly greater anxieties of getting her 
away from a place where I was somewhat suspect in the 
eyes of people who were not unlikely to commandeer a 
property of such military value. I might have reassured 
myself on this head, for the Republicans were all of the 
younger generation, the generation that would not take a 
sailing-boat as a gift because they could not handle anything 
without a full-powered motor; I had only to sail her 
away and no one stopped me. 

Only to sail her away. How simple that sounds, and 
yet how often is it the most difficult thing one can do 
with a new boat! There is not, and never has been, a 
builder who delivered the goods at the specified time. 
One thinks of a date, adds a month to it, writes to one’s 
friends to come and join one’s fine new ship and then 
telegraphs to them not to come; one promises them a 
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cruise in June and finds, when at last one is passably 
ready for sea, that they have gone to the moors; and in 
any case, they are probably by then no longer one’s friends. 
But if they are unwise enough to abandon the grouse for 
the sea, their case is worse ; they suffer a ship sticky with 
paint and leaky as to the decks, with a galley-stove that 
won't burn and a pantry-pump that won’t draw water, 
and gear both insufficient and inefficient. My promised 
crew stood by for orders faithfully till August, but I 
could not expect them to come to the ship in the absence 
of all means of transport ; somehow I had to bring the 
ship to them. 

I sat on the end of the pier and looked at Saoirse moored 
opposite me, all bright with fresh grey paint and spars 
still clean and golden and ropes of snowy white; and I 
thought what a fool I was to suppose that my boat really 
meant, as her name did, Freedom, and that I could go 
where I chose in her without help or hindrance from the 
rest of the world. A boat of that size can only be worked 
by one man if he is thoroughly familiar with her working ; 
not only the mechanical part of it, the lead of the gear 
and so on, but also the temperamental part, for all ships 
are full of tricks very surprising to the stranger, though 
often useful to a sympathetic captain who understands 
them. I was specially hampered in my understanding 
by all the theories which I had evolved when I was designing 
her, and besides, I knew that I wanted another strong man 
to handle some of her gear. And strong volunteers were 
not forthcoming. 

Things happen to me for quite obscure and sometimes 
ridiculous reasons. It will be told later how a desire to 
save sixpence took me to the Falkland Islands: what 
took me on this occasion from Baltimore to Falmouth 
were two small girls at a school near Liverpool. For their 
father, a Mr. Anderson, was then living at Baltimore, and 
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in the existing state of communications was at his wits’ 
end to get his children home. So we made a compact ; 
he was to help me to Falmouth with the ship, and I was to 
give him and them a passage home, in addition to the 
long-suffering crew who was waiting there in anxious 
wonder whether he would get any yachting at all that 
year, and my sister, who always turns up in such an 
emergency. I was evidently feeling pretty sure about 
the capacity of my cabin accommodation, or about the 
continuance of fine weather. 

Certainly the weather was fine, and we wanted it so. 
On the day before I went mad, the day before the carpenter 
brained the rigger with a maul and the rigger hung the 
carpenter at the yard-arm, on the day before a Friday, 
moreover, it was decreed that the ship should sail, ready 
for sea or not ready. It still wanted four hours to the 
time on which no vessel should be asked to begin her 
maiden voyage when we sailed, after many delays and a 
considerable panic. For at the last moment hails were 
heard from the shore, and a boat put off in a desperate 
hurry ; all seemed to be up with the voyage, for I was sure 
that these were the Republicans coming off to commandeer 
us. Butno; it was only the Postmaster with the outward 
Skibbereen mail, for everywhere and to be posted anywhere. 
The delays were only cut short when we started off, having 
on board the rigger and his crew, the carpenter and his 
crew, two large boats towing alongside to take the working 
parties ashore, and a light North-Hasterly wind coming 
along astern of all. 

As the last of the shore gang went over the side, I took 
a walk round the deck to see what sort of gear my rigger, 
who acts in secret, had thrown on board for me to work 
the ship with. A glance showed me that, whatever it was, 
it wouldn’t work, but I had to assume that the breeze 
would stay gentle and fair all night, for I was much too 
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tired after a month of fighting with the culprits to start 
at that hour to rectify their mistakes with material I 
hadn’t got. So I roused out a candle-end for the binnacle, 
gave Anderson the wheel and the course, and adjured him 
not to hit anything, for our navigating lights, designed to 
work with acetylene, were inoperative through lack of 
carbide and I couldn’t find the oil-lamps ; and turned in. 

My mate’s steering was, I fear, rather elementary, 
because the candle was generally out—not that that 
mattered very much, as we hadn’t an idea about our 
compass error—and mine was worse. For, having relieved 
him with much formality, I hung a hurricane-lamp on 
the end of the flying-jib-boom and went to sleep again. 
And this is a course I strongly recommend to those in 
charge of small cruising yachts; I mean, to hang a white 
light, or several white lights if you have them, somewhere 
about the ship ; if you are not sailing too fast other people 
will think you are a fishing-boat with your gear out, and 
will keep clear accordingly, for they are mostly quite 
ignorant of the habits and methods of fishing-boats and 
of the relation thereto of the lights displayed. In this last 
regard I cannot help them in this otherwise educational 
work, for I confess that I have never discovered any 
definite system of lights used while fishing, such as that 
recommended by the Board of Trade in its Rules for the 
Prevention of Collisions. I was struggling with a gale of 
wind and a heavy head sea off the Skelligs one night and 
I nearly ran into a steam-trawler. When one is swinging 
about in a big swell, it is impossible to tell which way the 
other boat is moving, or if he is moving at all. As a 
matter of fact, this fellow was stopped, but we had no 
means of knowing it. I feel that what is sauce for the 
trawler ought to be sauce for me, and when in doubt act 
a mystery. 

On this occasion we rather stultified ourselves, for we 
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must have been sailing some 6 knots for much of the night. 
In the morning we had-lost the coast of Ireland, and after 
our vague navigational methods had very little idea of 
our position. We had no chronometer, no log nor lead, 
so our eventual landfall was to be a matter of Latitude 
and a good look out; anyway, it was no good trying to 
keep a reckoning, for all day the wind was light and 
variable and our wake as twisty as a corkscrew. And in 
the evening it became apparent that we should not know 
our Latitude when we wanted it, for the sky became 
overcast and typical South-Westerly weather set in. 

TI do not lay claim to that sixth sense by which coasting 
skippers appear to navigate with success in the worst 
possible circumstances, but I am quite extraordinarily 
lucky in this particular passage, or perhaps Providence 
watches over the steering of small yachts when quite 
obviously their owners do not, for I have on so many 
occasions hit off the Longships Lighthouse (in the days of 
my careless youth), or nowadays the Seven Stones Ship, 
with the greatest exactitude after a day of the sort of 
aimless wandering I have described. Only I get the times 
all wrong; I arrive much sooner than I expect. On this 
trip, of course, I had no idea of the speed of my new yacht ; 
generally the proud owner flatters his ship and looks out 
for the land long before there is any need for it ; I allowed 
mine speeds of 6 and 7 knots when she was sailing at all, 
and made arrangements for a comfortable night on the 
assumption that the business of fixing our position would 
not become acute before daybreak. And just before mid- 
night the mate called me to look at the light on Round 
Island. [I have not the mentality which induces good 
sleep after I have picked up the first of the Channel lights, 
though I suppose it was still at a distance of nearly 20 miles. 
I like to see them all—on another trip this was one of 
seven that I could see at the same time from the mast-head 
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—-so if the sleep was my loss it was Anderson’s gain. As 
a matter of fact, I did not alter my original course till we 
passed the Runnelstone buoy. 

By this time the breeze had freshened, and we were 
passing not only buoys, but steamers, and in two hours 
we had passed the Lizards. The untimely landfall of last 
night was explained by the fact that we had a very pretty 
turn of speed when conditions suited us. But the condi- 
tions, suitable enough for making a passage, were not very 
nice for a timid man going into a strange harbour in a boat 
which had never, so far, made a tack or any other sort of 
sudden manceuvre; and it was now blowing hard and 
thick with rain. The only thing was to take in whatever 
sails I thought I could not manage in a hurry. It was a 
pity, for the wind (as I might have guessed) was light 
enough in the harbour, and we did not make an imposing 
spectacle crawling up it under reefed sails and, I suppose, 
the first Irish Free State ensign that had ever entered. 
Still, we anchored only thirty-nine hours out from Balti- 
more, which was not bad for an amateur experiment in 
the circumstances. 

Let me admit that it was rather comforting to find 
myself in a peaceful country where nobody took any 
notice of my arrival except the Secretary of the Yacht 
Club and the Harbour-master. I would have stayed there 
awhile had I not been committed to the passenger trade, 
and had there not been another member of my prospective 
crew waiting for me at home. Anderson telegraphed for 
the girls, my sister and my new mate turned up, and I 
prepared to return to the seat of war. 


ANOTHER TRIAL 


It will be remembered that I claimed to have seven 
berths in Saozrse, and six into seven goes easily enough in 
mathematics. But in practice some of the berths were in 
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a somewhat sketchy state, good enough to carry mattresses, 
if we had them, in a calm, but very apt to shed them in 
a sea-way, for there were no lee-boards for most of them. 
One even had no top to it, but formed a great gulf into 
which were fitted unsteadily two fish-barrels containing 
our supply of fresh water. And if the berthing arrange- 
ments were inadequate, the cooking arrangements were 
worse. We had no proper lockers or fittings in the galley, 
and the cook had to secure himself as best he could while 
he held on to pots and pans with both hands. Add that 
passengers with the best will in the world will be passengers, 
and you will realize that this trip threatened to be a trial 
in a different sense from the outward one unless the weather 
was exceptionally fine and the passage a phenomenally 
quick one. 

We started quickly enough, even ostentatiously, for I 
had now a strong crew and had remedied the worst faults 
in the gear, and so could carry on in a fresh breeze. The 
wind was at North-West, and we streaked down to the 
Manacles at 9 knots in the smooth water. But when we 
opened up the Lizards, Lord! what a falling off was there ! 
The passengers’ luggage fell all over the cabin floor ; the 
passengers all over their luggage ; and we others fell from 
our pride of immunity into equal throes of sea-sickness. 
We were the very type of a passenger-boat below, and on 
deck things were just as bad. The ship fell off her course, 
and fell off more and more as heavier and heavier seas 
struck her ; for the sails were wet when we set them, and 
as they dried they fell into bags and the rigging into bights, 
and nobody was strong enough to set them again; she 
wallowed along six points off the wind and making two 
points of leeway. 

Of course, any sensible man would have gone into Mounts 
Bay and waited for a fair wind, and any humane man 
would have realized that the trial of his yacht beating to 
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windward against half a gale in the Atlantic was an unjusti- 
fiable trial for his passengers: I regret to say that my ideas 
on the subject of Duty (though I had now no mails on 
board) led me to stand on on the starboard tack with the 
object of making all the Westing I could, so that if the 
wind backed at all I should have it free for my destination. 
But the wind did not back, and we made just as much 
Southing as Westing ; and if next morning the wind was, 
as my log records, lighter, the seas were without a doubt 
heavier ; so, as we were getting no nearer to Baltimore on 
this tack, we tried her on the other. As an approximation 
to our course this was no better, for we made just as much 
Easting as Northing ; but it brought us rather nearer to 
the Scilly Isles; so when, early in the afternoon, we 
providentially carried away our bobstay, it was a clear 
command to beat up under the lee of the islands and repair 
damages in smooth water. 

That magic promise of smooth water roused all hands to 
activity ; people pulled on halliards and sheets, the sails 
were at last properly set, and the ship began to move in 
the required direction. 

One thing leads to another, and our search for smooth 
water led us in the wake of a French crabber ; and our 
pursuit of him led us to anchor where he anchored, in Crow 
Sound : twenty-six hours out from Falmouth, if you please, 
but such a twenty-six hours that I considered my duty to 
my present passengers before my duty to my absent crew, 
and decided that we had earned a night’s rest. Then on 
the morrow other considerations delayed the voyage. The 
cook’s office, hitherto a sinecure, developed to such an 
extent that shore meals were indicated as long as we were 
in touch with the shore, and that meant a shift to St. 
Mary’s; we could not decently leave the islands without 
seeing a little more of them than Crow Sound—which, 


anyway, is on the East side of them, while Baltimore is on 
LS ee I 
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the West, so our direct course lay through them—besides, 
there wasn’t a breath of wind. 

So we went on to see the sights of the Scilly Islands. I 
don’t mean Tresco ; one garden is very much like another 
all the world over; I mean the part that just happened. 
Somehow the whole thing, rocks, vegetation, atmosphere, 
did not suggest the West Coast at all; there was something 
Mediterranean init. I can hardly imagine a more complete 
change of scenery in a distance of 20 miles; without being 
a complete Wegenerian, I can understand the possibility of 
a small continent like Lyonesse drifting up here from some- 
where in the South. If one cannot buy a yacht and see the 
world, at least one ought to hire one and see the Scilly 
Islands. 

And for the benefit of those who might think from my 
account of the getting there that it is inevitably an un- 
pleasant process, and also to reassure those parents who 
contemplate entrusting their offspring to my charge, I 
should add that the process of getting away again was quite 
a pleasant one, and that if the behaviour of the yacht did 
not entirely satisfy the passengers, it satisfied me. 

But it was becoming more and more a question in my 
mind whether a boat of the size of mine ought to carry 
passengers at all, except for afternoon sails in guaranteed 
weather—even the pure confessed passenger, still less the 
passenger masquerading as crew, which is the commoner 
kind and one not so easily to be avoided. Sometimes I 
think Saoirse was launched under an unlucky star, so 
uncomfortable have been many of her cruises ; sometimes 
I fear that I may not be very successful in my dealings with 
my guests ; but I believe the simple truth is that there are 
very few amateur yachtsmen who know how to manage a 
yacht at sea, and with my ambitions raised by the posses- 
sion of my new craft, I was inclined to go to sea rather 
than to go yachting. 
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At the very beginning of this book I made some remarks 
about yachting and seamanship ; I am not now referring 
to this side of the matter, but to a much more important 
one. Comparatively few cruises are spoiled because the 
ship is unseaworthy or her company cannot handle the 
sails; a great many because the cook is incompetent and 
the crew do not realize the importance of tidiness. This 
does not matter in the Solent, where, whenever things get 
in a mess, you anchor and square them up below as well as 
on deck; but if things get adrift in a sea-way they have 
a tendency to stay adrift till calm weather comes along. 
Once I thought the right place to recruit one’s crew was 
from a 5-tonner; I argued that a man takes up just as 
much space there as in a 20-tonner, and has to perform just 
the same operations, and that therefore he ought to be 
twice as comfortable and twice as efficient in the larger 
boat. Evidently I either made a very bad estimate of the 
standard of life in 5-tonners, of which I have no experience, 
or it does not increase in the same ratio as it does between 
a 20-tonner and a 40-tonner, of which I had extremely 
pleasant experience. Admitted that Saoirse is rather 
lively, still, she does not throw coals out of the cabin stove 
into the top shelf of the bookcase, as I have been told some 
yachts do; and I have had men on board who manage to 
carry on successfully in quite bad weather—generally men 
from small and remote islands such as Tongatabu or Cape 
Clear. But to get even as far as Cape Clear one probably 
wants some efficient help, and, short of a miracle, I 
can hardly conceive yachting in comfort without a 
good professional yacht-hand, whose value is beyond 
rubies. 

I was even more wrong in searching for good deck-hands 
among small cruisers, for a reason which was obvious 
enough when once it was discovered. I supposed that, 
coming out of little vessels with their lively motion and 
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crowded gear, a man would revel in my spacious decks, high 
bulwarks, and lots of belaying-pins wherever you could 
desire them ; but, of course, all these advantages are no use 
to him. The ever-present fear of falling overboard that 
haunts the small-boat sailor persists in my larger ship, and 
he moves slowly and cautiously about the decks. He can 
never get a proper pull on his own thin slippery ropes while 
standing precariously on his own slippery decks, so he does 
not pull on my 2-inch manilla with his foot against my 
15-inch rail. He has to make two or three of his lines fast 
on the same belaying-pin, and he will do the same with 
mine, though a whole row of empty pins stand before him ; 
or, if he does not, he is so bewildered by the profusion that 
he uses a different pin for the same rope each time, and the 
result when the other watch have to take in a sail on a dark 
night is more amusing than safe: incidentally, he can’t 
make a decently thick rope fast so that it stays fast. And 
of course he can’t do any work aloft. I want hands off 
ships or topsail schooners; square-rigged men, in fact ; 
they appreciate the way things are done in Saoirse. I am 
not saying that because Saowrse is now more or less square- 
rigged ; one of the best mates I ever had sailed with me to 
South Africa when she was a bona-fide ketch with no more 
canvas than is now usual among cruising yachts. 


MANY PASSAGES 


The previous remarks on crews were prompted by the 
recollection of a time when I had no crew, but was cruising 
from Falmouth to Foynes in search of them. The first I 
picked up happened to be a square-rigged man with a 
Captain’s ticket, no less, but who had swallowed the anchor 
some time since and taken to small boats. One might 
almost say that he had left the sea and gone into yachts ; 
a slightly unpractical person. He and my sister and I 
were on our way to Foynes, having landed the passengers 
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at Baltimore, to ship the remaining hand for a cruise in the 
West of Scotland, which I had promised myself in continu- 
ation of the delightful time I had spent there the previous 
year, and to keep an assignation with Molly. Of course, 
the wind blew from the North-West, and blew pretty 
fresh ; we struggled and staggered, not without admiration 
for the paces of the new ship, into the smooth waters of 
Bantry Bay, expecting to make a long and rapid reach out 
to Dursey Head in the shelter of the Berehaven shore. So 
we could have done, a very rapid reach indeed, for the wind 
went into the North and we should have had it on our 
beam—but extremely foul once we got round the point. 
On the other hand, it was now a leading wind into Bere- 
haven, and we did a thing so obviously right that I wonder 
now that I should have had any qualms about it. Duty 
called us so clamorously to proceed to Foynes with all 
despatch and rescue our other hand there marooned that I 
hesitated ; I had contracted to take him for a yachting 
cruise, and he was probably commandeered to bind sheaves 
in a field of oats (asa matter of fact, being a bit of amechanic, 
he was tinkering with the reaper), and I assumed that 
he was chafing under the desire to navigate the then con- 
siderably high seas. It was an unwarranted assumption, 
and personally I should have preferred work at the har- 
vesting, but I was desperately afraid of discouraging an 
enthusiasm greater than my own. I know now that I was 
right in my decision, because nobody really likes to go to 
sea in a small boat in bad weather ; I decided to go into 
Berehaven. If I could not show two men yachting on the 
coast of Scotland, I could show one yachting on our own 
coast ; indeed, it was no harm to find out what the con- 
ditions were like at home, for it was now the middle of 
August and over-late for the North. 

I suppose I ought to have found out that conditions were 
entirely unsuitable, and that one was not safe anywhere 
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from the inconveniences-of war, but I rather discounted a 
raid that had occurred in Castletown a day or two before as 
being a piece of ordinary brigandage, and I thought that 
my crew being predominantly English would disarm sus- 
picion ; and so they did as long as we were in Republican 
territory. We suffered no annoyance in Castletown, except 
that incidental to the aid of a local pilot when getting out 
of it. 

The sort of pilot I like is the one who tells you where to 
go and then allows you to navigate your own ship there. 
I do suffer so frightfully from the enthusiasm of the helpers 
who want to handle my boat for me. I once had to take 
two pilots out of Dingle Harbour, and, it being a Sunday 
afternoon, I had to take all their wives and families and 
those of their friends who wanted to see the yacht ; every 
single one of them ; there was no one left to take away from 
us the two atrociously heavy boats in which they had all 
come off, and which were consequently towing alongside 
when I was rather optimistically hoping to run through a 
very narrow channel head on to the wind; the utility of 
the wives and families as ballast was a great deal more than 
counteracted by the drag of their boats. Another time I 
had a pilot for the Beaulieu River; I think he must 
have served in racing yachts and expected mine to turn 
round in a fifth of a second and her own length, for he 
had the sheets trimmed over long before she came head 
to wind and very nearly succeeded in making her miss 
stays. 

This Castletown pilot insisted on taking the wheel. Now 
Castletown Harbour has a very narrow entrance with a big 
rock in the middle, and if the wind is adverse you sail 
round and round the circular basin of the harbour till you 
have got up lots of speed, and then you go out like a stone 
out of a sling. Saovrse, like all boats of her type, has a 
tender mouth, and if you pull her she jibs; my pilot kept 
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rattling the wheel round this way and that till she just 
stopped, looked at the rock, and backed slowly into the 
steamboat jetty. He said with surprise and sorrow that 
“ begor, the divil wouldn’t make her face out the harbour,” 
and reluctantly allowed me to do it. 

After Berehaven we really did make a passage to Foynes ; 
that is to say, we spent a night getting very wet with salt 
spray between the Bull Rock and the Skelligs, and a day 
getting very wet with rain after that. There was also the 
slight complication of fog, which should have made the 
course outside the Blasket Islands the proper one to take— 
and very far outside the Islands, too, to allow for the tide 
and the heavy sea—and that would have meant a tack and 
the Lord knows how many miles extra, all in rough water. 
So, somewhat to the detriment of my reputation for care- 
fulness, though the thing was very much safer than my 
mate thought it looked, for the islands are high and steep- 
to, we bore away for the Blasket Sound, getting all the sail 
we had on her to make sure of a good course. This was 
somehow expected of us ; though neither Saoirse nor Kelpie 
carried much sail, it generally included a large and lofty 
topsail, which impressed the people of the country very 
much, and this time we were recognized more by the fact 
that we carried a topsail at all on such a day than by the 
cut of it. I only once heard a local critic giving an adverse 
opinion about my rig; he was an old man of Teelin, in the 
County Donegal, and he said of Kelpie, which I had that 
year altered from a cutter, “ There was a fine ship spoiled 
when you put that ugly little jigger into her. If you 
want a slow-coach you should have a multiplication of 
masts.” 

That day we passed through the Sound so quickly and 
in such thick weather that its abominable character was 
not apparent, and therefore this page is not the place to 
describe it. We had the usual quick run in to Loop Head, 
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and failed to stem the usual ebb-tide in the river, and so, as 
usual, spent another uncomfortable night dodging about 
in the rain instead of anchored in Carrigaholt Roads. I 
forgot to say, when speaking of the headlands, that it is 
always thick with rain in the Shannon entrance, and rainy 
without being thick off the Tearacht, which is the 
outer of the Blasket group. But eventually, as one 
cannot help doing when one tide will almost carry one 
the whole way, we got to Foynes and prepared to begin 
yachting, more or less. I qualify the word, because the 
fresh-water tank was still being substituted by the fish- 
barrels, but we had picked up a little more domestic 
gear. 

It was now so late in the year and the wind had such a 
pronounced Northerly habit that we decided to give up the 
Highlands (and it might be added that neither of my 
companions were mountaineers and both would have been 
horribly bored if I had carried out my original programme) 
and cruise to the Southward and Eastward. And all went 
well ; for a wonder, we got out of the Shannon with very 
little trouble, and brought up for the night, in the flattest 
of calms, in that most spectacular of anchorages, Brandon 
Bay. 

The first time you go into Brandon ought to be on a calm 
evening when the great mountain has just flung a shadow 
over the bay, but the last rays of the sun slanting across his 
shoulder turn the long range of sand-hills between Fermoyle 
and Fahamore, a cold carmine under the white light of 
noon, to a band of fire, and higher up touch the summit of 
Beenoskee with gold. Then to the West the peaks and 
domes of Brandon himself stand out a deep rich purple 
against the pale lemon sky, his jagged ridge hard and clear, 
his rocky spurs and buttresses half veiled by the azure mist 
that lower down blends with the smoke from the village 
chimneys. There are, of course, no other colours in the 
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water than those of sky and hills, but they are more subtly 
blended. The dark shadow to the West is broken by a 
streak of golden fire where some fish has risen or a currach 
has passed on her way to the fishing, or of pale blue where 
the first cool air of the night steals down from the heights ; 
to the East is that indescribable mixture which, seen on the 
very smoothest sea, proves that light is composed of all the 
hues of the rainbow. But as we drifted slowly and yet 
more slowly, and were still some little distance from the 
anchorage, we put out the sweeps, and with their ripples 
drove sharp zigzags between the tints on Nature’s 
canvas; and soon more currachs put out to us, rowing 
quickly ; and J remembered the remark that Brady 
made on the first occasion that we came in here, that 
it would be very requisite to have two yachts, one to 
live in and one to show the visitors, for they had then 
never seen a yacht before and were mighty curious 
about her. 

But these visitors were much more sophisticated, and 
knew all about yachts, and they were suspicious rather 
than curious, for they belonged to the Republican Army, 
and operations in those parts were then on such a small 
scale that even our little craft might have been in some 
way dangerous to them. They came on board and 
sat immovably in the cabin and asked innumerable 
questions. 

It is one of the many inconveniences of a civil war that 
evidence of past character is no protection, for circum- 
stances and sides change so quickly and often. I was well 
enough known in the district, but I was not very popular, 
on account of my connection with the Fishery inquiry, both 
because of the economic breakdown and because it was 
associated with the names of Collins and Figgis, which were 
anathema. However, our visitors, being satisfied that 
we had no munitions of war and not coveting the ship, 
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eventually departed, with a recommendation to me to keep 
away from that sector, where some liveliness was expected ; 
and as we were a yachting, not a mountaineering, party, 
we turned away from the glorious hills and carried on 
towards Valentia. 

It takes a long time to get away from those hills on a 
clear day ; they are 3,000 feet high and hang right out over 
the sea in a wall of red-brown precipice, breaking down 
steeply to the West into the long row of small sharp peaks 
that guard the entrance to Smerwick Harbour, limit the 
extreme point of the mainland of Ireland, and, continuing, 
form the Blasket Islands, all similar in size—and they are 
only small by contrast with their huge neighbour—and in 
their striking outline. 

Our Western headlands rather go in for this sort of 
repetition, being often formed of parallel lines of flagstones 
set up on edge, frayed out to seaward and the ridges broken 
off at different lengths, with the fragments melting away 
as rocky islands, each thinner and more fantastic than the 
last, till the land ends in a single slab, pierced with holes 
and propped by flying buttresses. Sometimes a row of the 
resulting lesser peaks owes its dignity to its association with 
a greater mass which it supports, as the saw-edge of Achill 
Head running into the lofty cone of Cruachan ; sometimes 
to its mere length: this row which we are passing is 
20 miles from Beennaman to Inishtearacht. And a little 
farther on we shall come to what is perhaps the most im- 
pressive finish of any country, because from the point of 
view which we shall take it is infinite. Some 2 miles off 
the sharp point of Ceanndubh, itself no mean headland, we 
shall pass inside the little pyramid of the Lemon Rock, 
showing an inky black against the spray-haze that hangs 
eternally round it, for it is no more than 70 feet high. It 
is not a regular pyramid, for it is flanked by small pinna- 
cles, mere spikes no taller than a man. Then looking to 
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the West, we shall see beyond the haze another pyramid, 
yet this also is not an exact figure, for it reproduces every 
angle of the nearer outline as faithfully as the Brocken 
spectre ; this is the Little Skellig Rock, 2 miles farther 
away, and its pinnacles are as tall as houses. There is a 
haze behind this too, but it may not all be caused by spray 
or the dust of dried salt, for the rock is 400 feet high ; if 
the day is calm it is the wings of innumerable gannets. 
And beyond this is yet another shadow, just as exact but 
fitting more closely, for there is only a mile between them ; 
this is the Skellig of St. Michael, and its pinnacles are as 
tall as church steeples. There is no haze behind this, for 
it is 700 feet high and the spray seldom blows over it on a 
day we are likely to be there to see, nor do any gannets 
roost upon it ; moreover, you cannot see a luminous haze 
against the brightness of the sky, and if there are any 
more islands beyond Skellig Michael, as would seem logical, 
they are logically hidden by the progression of sizes and 
distances. 

Inside this inverted headland you must pass; inside 
Inishtearacht you may, and so come again to the Blasket 
Sound; and lest you should think that I observe some 
taboo which restrains me from describing a place of illomen, 
I will say that it is not the worst passage in the world, only 
we go through it more often than through any other. On 
the chart it looks amply wide and the islands and rocks that 
enclose it ridiculously small ; there does not seem to be any 
reason why the prevailing winds should not blow directly 
through nor the strength of the tide run in the fairway ; 
yet on three days out of four you will find in it calms and 
baffling airs and a considerable sea, and on the fourth calms 
and baffling squalls and a very rough sea; and the tides 
always set across it towards whatever rock the wind is 
driving you on. My own sailing directions are: set all the 
sail you can possibly carry before you enter it, for you will 
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not be able to do so in the tumble of the rips, and keep the 
ship sailing hard, no matter on what course, so that if you 
can’t get out one way you can the other; and when you 
are tired of these amusements, haul off 8 or 10 miles to the 
Westward and go round the Tearacht ; it is less agitating 
and may be no slower. 

I once went through the Sound because I had to; at 
least, I had given up all hope of getting round the Tearacht 
that day and the alternative was to run back to Tralee ; 
there appeared to be a good leading wind from the 
W.S.W., and a strong tide was with us. It looked the 
easiest thing in the world, a five-minutes’ job. It took a 
strenuous half-hour. 

I steered in mid-channel, carrying, according to precept, 
plenty of sail—in fact, if I had not run for the Sound I 
should have wanted another reef down—and Saoirse, now 
a schooner and more weatherly than of old, was heading 
easily for the narrows, which are, anyway, half a mile wide. 
But as she got nearer she suddenly started to sag away to 
leeward, straight towards a rock called, from its volcanic 
tendencies, Stromboli. So far I was not worrying much 
about that rock; there were 3 fathoms of water over 
it, and I didn’t think it would break with that wind. 
We got a good deal nearer and a little more to leeward, 
and saw that if that rock was not breaking, everything 
else was. 

I remembered where I had once before seen a similar 
seascape, in the rip off Port Phillip Heads; and how we 
had immediately lost all way and become unmanageable, 
until finally I had the bright idea of starting a voyage 
to New Zealand with my bowsprit pointing towards 
Melbourne. 

I tacked and steered North again, but on this occasion 
there was more wind and less tide than at Port Phillip, and 
I not only steered North but travelled North. I hauled up 
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to West, heading for the quiet bay under the village on 
Great Blasket. We shot three-quarters of the way across 
in no time—these narrows really are narrow when the hills 
on either side are 1,000 feet high—and then we hit three 
things simultaneously, a lump of a sea, an eddy of tide, and 
a soft spot in the wind—you can’t depend on the best- 
looking wind under a 1,000-foot hill—and began to sag to 
leeward on to the obvious rock on this side. I knew better 
than to try and tack ship against an eddy ; as it was, we 
had practically lost command before I induced her to wear 
round and get back into the wider, smoother part of the 
Sound, to take another pull on the sheets and think of the 
next manceuvre. 

On the first attempt we had been rather feeling our way ; 
now that we were able to make a better estimate of the 
distances, the same tactics, carried out with a little more 
dash, might succeed. This time I came down the channel 
on the weather side, and it looked as if we were going to 
reach right through. Then, the tide and our position being 
correct, the wind began to head us; we had to tack again 
before we reached the broken water, but hoped that the 
shift would bring us well into the bay on the island side. 
We did get in so far that it would have been risky to wear, 
but for fear of the wind failing again I sailed very full and 
so did not get far enough in to anchor—which I should 
certainly have done were it possible, for I was getting 
thoroughly bored by the proceedings—but we had so much 
way on that in spite of the sea we stayed round all right. 
Now everything seemed in order; we were well up to 
windward, in fact, we had to bear away a little to clear the 
island. And then that unaccountable tide started running 
out of our bay! But we were sailing across it at a great 
pace, till the seas became shorter and steeper and the 
population of the island, assembled on the point, began 
howling at us. And then we stopped dead, and then began 
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to be forced astern by the waves, though there was plenty 
of wind in the sails, and the howling redoubled. It was 
evidently intended to warn us that we were drifting over 
Stromboli Rock, a fact which we knew perfectly well but 
could not help. We could do nothing; it would have 
been dangerous to attempt to wear, both on account of the 
sea and of a really shoal rock to leeward, and unlikely that 
the attempt would succeed. We just held on tight and 
watched the ship being tossed about by that infernal boil, 
but, in spite of it, being drawn gradually out into smooth 
water. It is said that we passed right over Stromboli; I 
do not know; there was nothing in the appearance of the 
sea to distinguish it. 

On this earlier passage conditions must have been quite 
favourable, for I remember nothing whatever about it ; 
early in the evening we got in to Valentia, and, seeing that 
the alternative was cooking for ourselves, went for dinner 
to what was then the best hotel on the West Coast. So 
long had the placards “ Do not talk to Strangers”? dis- 
appeared from the railway carriages that I forgot this 
advice was equally sound in an Irish and in a German war, 
and I did talk to a stranger. I haven’t an idea who he 
was, or whether he was, as I expected, afterwards shot as 
a spy; he rather seemed to have bought the hotel, but 
nobody knew anything about him. He was amusing, and 
not so obvious as some spies I have met, but evidently he 
aroused the suspicions of the Free State Army, which was 
in possession, for an officer and a sergeant came off to the 
ship late at night and accused us of being in conspiracy 
with him. Apart from him, all appearances were against 
us ; we had been in Brandon last night, and that was a 
Republican stronghold ; we came in a yacht, and it was 
well known that all hostile acts were performed by or with 
the aid of yachts ; there were two Englishmen in the yacht, 
and Childers, who was an English yachtsman, had recently 
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cut the cables here (Valentia lives on its Cable Companies). 
Altogether a black indictment, to which I could offer no 
defence, for it was two years since I had last seen anyone 
connected with Valentia and, according to the common 
practice, I might have changed the colour of my coat 
several times in that period. I was a good deal relieved 
when the gentleman left, for he was very rude and rather 
drunk, and emphasized his arguments by banging the 
muzzle of his revolver on the cabin table; which spoiled 
the table and is, besides, a dangerous trick, because if a gun 
goes off when the muzzle is choked it is liable to burst. 
But when they left they took my dinghy, ostensibly to land 
some men at Waterville, where she was broken up, as I 
could have told them would happen, and I never got any 
compensation for her. 

This incident did not encourage us to go on yachting in 
the West, and we made a passage to more settled regions. 
Why I considered Cork one of these, I can’t think; it is 
not usually so. There was only a strike of the Post Office 
on, and, very curiously, the post-office at Cove was 
the only one open in the whole country, so I sailed 
again with a portion of the Dublin mail, to be delivered 
when and how I could manage it. And at Kingstown 
we decided that yachting, as yachting, was done for the 
year. 

But I wanted to get the boat back to Foynes, and as I 
was going that way I had a passenger and a small cargo for 
Tralee ; and the weather and the time of night warning 
me away from this port I went straight on to Foynes, and 
there transhipped the unfortunate fellow in charge of the 
cargo—a quite innocuous one—into an odoriferous flea-box 
of an oil-carrier, actually a sailing trawler from Dingle, 
which the splendid freights had drawn into trade. And 
later on I went again to Valentia to get some evidence 
which would enable me to substantiate a claim for my 
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dinghy, and thence to Tralee to get the General to strafe 
the man who withheld the evidence, and home again at 
last by the end of October, thank God! 

So that is why I call this season one of many passages, 
but as far as yachting goes, a blank. 


Chapter VIII 
THE ROUND WORLD 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


I think the first inkling I got of the real shape and size of 
the world was from the index to the Africa Pilot, where I 
found the words Cape San Roque, which I knew to be a 
place in Brazil. On looking up the page I was referred to 
a passage from England.to the Cape, in which San Roque 
was a possible incident, or rather accident. Although the 
Africa Pilot was not precisely written for people like myself, 
such a collocation of Europe and America gave me a very 
much better idea of the width of the Atlantic than a news- 
paper statement that the Mauretania had crossed it in four 
days or Captain Lindbergh in one. I have no conception 
of travel in fast steamers except between Kingstown and 
Holyhead, and I can see across that space; and none 
whatever of air travel. It required a paragraph written 
for sailing vessels, certainly larger than I had experience of, 
to convince me how easily I could cross an ocean in my 
own yacht. But I did not in the least understand how 
quickly one got over that narrow strip of water till I, 
also by accident, dropped in to Pernambuco. If you look 
at a Mercator map of the world the reason will be quite 
plain. 

The map before me is on one of the end-papers of Captain 
Voss’ thrilling book of Venturesome Voyages; a happy 
chance that it is the most distinct one I have on board. 
Measuring on this I find that it is 7% inch from Dover to 
Cork, which is a passage any yacht might be called on to 
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make, and 14 inches from the Cape Verde Islands to Natal 
in Brazil, just over twice as far for a voyage across an 
ocean.* Of the latter, if one steers the proper courses, not 
more than one-tenth is through the belt of Doldrums or 
dirty weather ; of the former the whole lies within the area 
of Variables or dirty weather; I know which I should 
prefer to make. Ofcourse opinions will differ as to whether 
Mercator adjusted his scale of meridional parts, on which 
the map was constructed, correctly to the latitude ; 
whether, in fact, it takes twice as much time and labour to 
sail across the Atlantic as to sail down Channel. If you 
consider the thing this way the Brazilian passage, which is 
one of the most troublesome for sailing vessels, does not 
seem much of a business after all, and Mercator’s map gives 
a very fair representation of the yachtsman’s world. 

And this is only the arithmetical aspect of ocean dis- 
tances, which are as long as they seem, not as long as they 
are. You cannot reckon them in days, if some days go 
more quickly than others. Most poignantly I think of 
passages in relation to the weather ; if you have in a summer 
only one month that is decently suitable for yachting, a 
passage that takes a week of it is a desperately long and 
wasteful affair; if you have fine weather all the year, a 
month’s passage is relatively short. In 1923 I determined, 
by the practical application of these simple geographical 
rules, to avoid that horrid autumn feeling of the sun, our 
only source of comfort, being so rapidly extinguished. My 
trip that year was largely experimental, and I made some 
bad mistakes, yet the passage through the Tropics was 
quick enough to avoid any tedium. In 1925 I did it the 
reverse way on schedule time, though not, I thought, as 
comfortably as might have been ; I cursed the North-East 
Trade—may God forgive me! I had forgotten what wind- 


* In round figures: Porto Praya to Natal, 1,420 miles, meridional 
parts 1,440; Dover to.Cork, 440 miles, meridional! parts 680. 
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ward work was like on our own coast. In 1926 the thing 
had become as commonplace as a steamboat voyage, and a 
great deal pleasanter. So much for the Tropics in the 
Atlantic. My experiences had located Brazil just where 
I wanted it to be; if anything it erred on the side of 
nearness. . 

On the way to Brazil there are placed, to accommodate 
those who think that for the sake of comfort a six weeks’ 
passage should be broken into two sections, or that for the 
sake of logical completeness a definite point should mark 
the boundary between the North Atlantic and the Tropics, 
four groups of islands. It is easy enough to find and fix 
these, if you go the right way about it ; the way the hands 
of a watch go. I do not say the way the sun goes, for 
sometimes he goes the wrong way round the Cape Verde 
group. It is unlucky to try to go the other way round ; 
in fact, you couldn’t do it, except in steam. 

Their position may conveniently be thus defined. At 
Madeira, which you presumably reach about the beginning 
of September, for you have lingered on at home in the hope 
of a fine summer, and nothing in the world comes up to a 
fine English summer—also you may be bound for the West 
Indies, and you mustn’t get there before October—at 
Madeira you buy all those necessities of a warm climate 
which you forgot in London, and sell your sea-boots or send 
them home by post. At the Azores you overhaul your 
heavy-weather wardrobe, for you may want it all for the 
next week at any time of the year. The Canaries and Cape 
Verde Islands were put there to delay the passage South, 
which might otherwise be too rapid for those who accli- 
matize slowly to heat. People who find this exceptionally 
trying have been known to stop at the Salvages on pretence 
of looking for the treasure buried there. You can see on 
the map how close these groups are together ; you can see 
on the large-scale charts how far the individual islands are 
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apart, and therefore how long it would take to get between 
them, even if the wind held, which it doesn’t ; if in a hurry, 
avoid them. But you need not avoid St. Paul’s Rocks ; 
rather the reverse, because they are on the proper course, 
and very nearly on the Equator, so that they are a warning, 
if you are a first-voyager, to prepare for Neptune’s visit. 

South of the Line a complication arises in estimating 
distances, due to the fact, which any scientist—physio- 
grapher, naturalist, meteorologist—or any mariner will 
confirm, that the Equator is drawn in the wrong place ; 
about 5 degrees too far south. Consequently the ordinary 
map, which is the tool of the practical man rather than of 
the mathematician, extends 75 degrees to the North, but 
Southwards is cut off at the 60th parallel. One seldom 
notices these little figures in the margin, but measures by 
eye from its mid-height ; therefore passages in the Southern 
Hemisphere, unless very far South, where one is appalled 
by the vast space of blank paper, are shorter than one 
expects them to be. The popular impression is that the 
winds circulate with greater strength and regularity in the 
South than in the North Atlantic; my own experience 
shows the reverse, but it is a small place anyway. How 
small may be judged from this—possibly only one of the 
tales that are told to travellers—advice given for small 
vessels sailing round the Falkland Islands ; if blown off the 
land, don’t try to find Tristan da Cunha, for you will 
probably miss it and certainly be unable to get ashore, 
but carry on for Table Bay; advice of which I heartily 
approve, for Cape Town is a very pleasant change from 
Stanley, and you would probably touch at Rio on the 
way back. Another indication of the size of the world in 
these latitudes is the number of vessels, bound for Pacific 
ports, which have run from the Horn to their destinations 
by way of the Atlantic, Indian, and South Pacific Oceans, 
to expedite their voyages. 
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These Southern passages are a little too long to include 
under the head of yachting ; one ought to make them once 
in a lifetime to feel the satisfaction of the swift, straight, 
purposeful run, requiring an amount of attention to shifts 
of wind and trim of sail that prevents any sense of mono- 
tony, revealing every mood of the Ocean, but more often 
his most sublime, and directed by the rapid and informa- 
tive changes of the sky. One could of course make a 
quicker, straighter, and much more comfortable run from 
Table Bay to Bahia, but oh! the dreariness of it! The 
same silly little flecks of cloud blowing up from the same 
quarter; seas of identical shape, height, and colour 
eternally repeating their movement; the same course, 
speed, barometer, thermometer, anemometer and all the 
rest making every page in the log-book exactly like the 
last, but for the changed position each noon. It was to 
prevent crews condemned to run down their longitude in 
the Trades from going mad that such islands as Ascension 
and St. Helena were created and put where they are, two 
tiny breaks in such an intolerable deal of monotony. 

Myself I cannot imagine yachts and islands apart from 
each other ; a yacht is a poor thing if it will not take you 
further than a railway train will, and an island is a prison 
unless you can get away from it whenever you want to. 
Having made the Southern voyage for the sake of experi- 
ence, my next cruise will be a chase of islands for the sake 
of pleasure. 

These new canals at Panama and Suez, if they have led 
to the extinction of the big sailing ship, have added im- 
mensely to the range of the little one; by their aid and 
that of conveniently situated oceanic islands one can, 
perhaps with some further aid from an engine, travel all 
round the world between the parallels of 37° North and 
South, and nearly all round it between the Tropics, without 
having any run of 2,000 miles from port to port, and not 
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many over 1,000.* And generally with a fair wind, though 
not quite so generally as theory would require, to judge 
from Captain Muhlhauser’s experiences in Amaryllis. 
But you can’t have wind and islands at the same time, nor 
is it doing justice to the islands to rush through them in 
too much of a hurry. A speed of 5 knots while at sea will 
finish the round trip in 250 days or less ; thirty-five weeks, 
eight months, a mere trifle, to which we can easily add a 
couple of years for seeing strange countries perhaps for the 
only time in our lives. Moseley, after his voyage round 
the world in the Challenger, said that there was nothing so 
much impressed upon his mind as the smallness of the 
earth’s surface. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP 


Of this surface seven-tenths are water, and, excluding the 
comparatively small area of lakes, water of very much the 
same kind throughout. The physicist indeed distinguishes 
between samples of sea-water, allowing a difference in 
salinity from 33 to 37 parts in 1,000, and in temperature 
from 273° to 301° absolute ; but these are so small that 
they hardly affect the appearance of the ocean as we see it 
in its infinitely varying moods.f 

He was a man of perception, if no scientist, who rendered 
I know not what Hebrew or Latin phrase, “The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” I should even 
say that he was a seaman, were it not that in the seven- 
teenth century a feeling for the sea and considerable know- 
ledge of it were far more common than in these days ; for 
that a man should understand the response of the waters 
to the passage of the Spirit, and its expression on their face, 
argues knowledge if not actual acquaintance. 


* Crossing the Pacific via Kaster and Pitcairn Islands. 
+ But Maury considers the salinity affects the colour of the water 
very distinctly. : 
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There has never, I believe, been an age or a people which 
did not realize that the passing Spirit moved the waters to 
mirth more often than to anger, to benevolence rather than 
to destruction ; for weeks one hears the chuckle of pleasure 
in every ripple and sees the smile on the countless smooth 
hollows—to paraphrase in two lines the untranslatable two 
words of Aischylus—to one day of gales. And not every 
gale frowns upon one; in some the jolly boisterous wind 
comes riding on heavy clouds with gleaming white sum- 
mits down a deep blue sky, and crests of foam as white roar 
on the steep acclivities of the seas, whose wrinkles are 
softened by a shining gossamer veil of spindrift, on whose 
thin ridges fires of emerald dance, and on whose wide backs 
a thousand streaks of foam weave slowly changing patterns. 
On such a day the Sons of Heaven shout together for joy, 
and your good ship shouts with the best of them; and, 
though the rush of her going adds little enough to the full 
orchestra, to you on her low decks she seems to challenge 
with the hissing sheets that she throws from her the efforts 
of the roaring seas. Here is the giant in his playful mood ; 
he means no harm, but he is a rough playmate, and your 
good ship must be well handled to enjoy the sport. 

If I invert the usual sequence of events, and mention the 
joyful phase of a gale before the miserable one, it is because 
the pleasure of this makes me forget the pains of that ; the 
dank wet mists, through which the writhing and tortured 
seas stumble blindly at you, growing with each increase 
of the wind steeper and more hollow ; shrieking in torment 
and, you might suppose, spitefully passing on the torment 
to your devoted vessel. But such imaginings wrong the 
sea; it is only lashing out, as does a wounded animal, at 
friend and foe alike. There is no malice; but though the 
sea is the father of all things, those of his children we call 
winds and currents sometimes treat him with unfilial 
roughness. And then one sees him in a fit of despondency, 
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looking very old and tired, with a grey face and grey hair 
and deep furrowed wrinkles, unlike the passing puckers 
which respond to the breath of that wind he has called up 
to romp with him. For the ocean has his changing likes 
and dislikes among the winds; at different times and 
places now one and now another will be the favourite. It 
is not always well for a ship to be present at these games, 
but it is never well to be where an unwelcome wind in- 
trudes. And worst of all is that time when the ocean 
heaves in a sullen calm while the winds are quarrelling 
over him. One can almost see him thrusting up spears of 
black water to try and separate the combatants ; woe to 
the ship on which the spent weapons fall ! 

I have been betrayed by the modern tendency towards 
sensationalism into putting the rare storm before the 
common calm, into representing the sea as contorted by 
violent emotions rather than lolling in lazy repose, as 
reacting to the pressure of winds and currents rather than 
to the lights and colours of blue sky and drifting clouds. 
Its face is indeed often for long stretches vacant and 
expressionless, even if one looks closely at it—for much is 
revealed to the deck of a small boat which is hidden from 
that of a liner—as in the dreary days of a Trade-Wind 
passage. And then quite unexpectedly something hap- 
pens. Not necessarily anything so catastrophic as a 
hurricane ; it was on one of those days that some trick of 
the light showed me what Homer meant by calling the 
sea ‘‘ wine-faced’”’?; it was on another that a score of 
huge black rollers passed us by, as though the Earth 
had turned over in its sleep with a little shudder of its 
watery skin. 

It is in the regions of variable winds that the face of the 
sea displays its most sudden changes of expression. It is 
more than a mirror for the changing sky, for it is a thou- 
sand mirrors set in different planes, and each reflection is 
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modified to a different degree by the natural colour of the 
water. And as its colour so its form is constantly changed 
by the interpenetration of many sets of waves. Though 
in the belts of constant winds one sea follows another, its 
exact image, with tedious regularity, in the uncertain 
spaces between those belts each sea is different, and the 
cat’s-paws that break the smooth shot-silk hummocks—for 
in calm weather it is their convexity that catches the eye 
accustomed to the hollows of stormier latitudes—trace a 
thousand strange patterns as they impinge at varying 
angles on the variously moving masses. 

So far I have spoken of the sea as if it had no colour of its 
own beyond the inky blue of reflected and the emerald of 
transmitted light, because I do not know if pure sea-water 
has any other colour. But sea-water, as one actually 
observes it, may be of almost any colour. Sometimes itis 
inexplicable, as the turquoise blue that I have seen twice 
near the Falkland Islands and once in the Mediterranean ; 
sometimes it may be due to mud ploughed up from a near- 
by shoal by a passing iceberg, as a certain wonderful green 
off Staten Island ; and the black off the African coast may 
have been blown sand from the Sahara, or the outpourings 
of a submarine volcano. 

But the quantity of mineral matter suspended in the 
open ocean is nothing to that of living organisms, which in 
their swarms affect not only the colour but the form of the 
waters. Here you may see a narrow streak of yellow foam 
stretching in a straight line to both horizons; a strip of 
gelatinous specks extended thus by a current, or perhaps by 
some peculiarity of their generation. Or a belt of oily 
calm cut like a swathe through a rippling meadow, in which 
only a few jelly-fish may be visible, but you suspect that it 
is caused by invisibly small creatures, unless indeed it is 
the wake of the greatest of all creatures, the whale. Or 
red-brown fields of the minute crustaceans which form 
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the food of the toothless whales, the Right Whales and 
Rorquals. 

So dense is the animal life that, if one looks down into 
calm water with the sun overhead, his beams, caught on 
the swimming motes, strike a solid shaft of light through 
the deep blue, in which glitter the iridescent spangles of a 
tiny Beroé, and blue and gold plates of metallic lustre 
caught in smaller particles of jelly ; a feast of colour at 
high noon. 

At night, though by no means on every night, and less 
frequently, it seems to me, in the Tropics, the colours are 
replaced by lights thrown out by these and other organ- 
isms; sometimes, though I have never seen it thus, so 
closely packed that the whole sea is luminous. More 
often the light only shines where the water is disturbed, 
particularly in the deep glowing slash left behind the ship, 
as though the tiny creatures that cause it struck sparks out 
of themselves in their haste to escape from danger. 
Through this sparkle a big fat colony of Pyrosoma floats 
past with a steady glare ; and deep down in an otherwise 
dark sea an unknown animal throws out sheets like distant 
lightning. When this huge population has been made 
visible at night one ceases to wonder at the mountains 
that have been built up from the remains of their ancestors, 
or at the unfailing food-supply of larger beasts; though 
whale-feed does seem rather a thin soup for that leviathan. 

The sea is never calculable, but his broad open face 
is more easily read than his fringes that wash the land. 
Most commonly when one gets into soundings—that is, 
less than 100 fathoms—a sudden jolting interrupts the 
easy swing of the ocean rollers. The colour of the water 
is changed by different earthy stains ; four times a day its 
form also changes with the ebbing and the flowing tides ; 
and where it actually comes into contact with the shore 
there is always war between the two elements. Therefore 
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those that live ashore regard the sea as hostile and destruc- 
tive ; but those that use the sea know that if they keep 
from presumptuous folly they will find it on the whole 
a generous friend. 


LITTLE SHIPS AND OCEAN PASSAGES 


Sir John Mandeville was, I think, the first man to 
express his desire to make a yachting voyage round the 
world. Of course he does not call it that ; to have written 
of yacht cruising 600 years ago would have been incom- 
prehensible, and Sir John would have been considered a 
lunatic as well as a liar; it would also have been entirely 
improper. Little more than sixty years ago travel had 
to be scientific or educational, not a mere act of translation ; 
a respected member of the Alpine Club caused great 
scandal by scoffing at the “philosophic observations ”’ 
which he was expected to make on the summit of the 
Schreckhorn ; as for yachting, apart from occasional 
races it consisted of fleet tactics. Sir John disguised his 
intentions, which were evidently to have a good time, 
and perhaps publish another book of travellers’ tales, 
under the expressed desire to check his measurements of 
the circumference of the earth, which indeed wanted 
checking, since he gave it as 30,000 miles—a fair estimate 
for a sailing-ship (I made it 31,000) but not an improvement 
on Eratosthenes, the Alexandrine geographer, whose 
estimate was 25,000. (How early the divergence arose 
between the scientist and the rule-of-thumb seaman !) 
Even this excessive distance did not discourage Sir John ; 
his attempt was only prevented, as so many of ours are 
to-day, by shortage of funds. It was nearly 200 years 
before the problem was successfully solved. 

I have adduced the evidence of Sir John, though he is 
not always very trustworthy, in defence of yacht voyages 
across the oceans to show that the idea is of respectable 
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antiquity and not a*mere modern eccentricity. One 
might perhaps wonder that he should have been prepared 
to sail round a world peopled—by himself—with giants 
and anthropophagi and other horrid monsters; but it 
seems that the educated classes did not believe in these 
terrors; the British Public then, as to-day, demanded 
sensations, and Sir John was a good journalist. The 
trouble was that crews believed them, and were hard to 
find and liable to panics; and explorers who tried to 
get a Government subsidy found that Treasury officials 
believed them—or pretended to. I like to imagine 
Columbus wheedling money out of the Spanish Court 
with a map that showed the distance to India to be just 
as much as he thought the Chancellor would stand, and 
faking his reckoning all along so that his crew would not 
find out the deception. 

The early travellers had this advantage over us, that 
the medieval world was a more tolerant and hospitable 
place ; there was no colour line, and when Marco Polo 
called on the Grand Cham he was not considered a foreign 
devil; but the difficulties of navigation, which they 
dismiss lightly, must have been immense. I am afraid 
they are dismissed partly because their editors did not 
understand the subject and their publishers would not 
stand technical matter ; so a lot of valuable and interesting 
stuff has been cut out and lost, and it is impossible for 
us, with our perfect modern equipment, to realize their 
methods and their difficulties. It is hard to believe that 
the captains of the Western Ocean mail-packets as late 
as 1770 lost, on an average, a fortnight between Falmouth 
and Boston because they did not know of the effect of the 
Gulf Stream. We should be driven crazy by the constant 
dead reckoning necessarily kept and, however carefully, 
inaccurately kept in slow and unweatherly ships, and by 
the continual lunar’ observations made with primitive 
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instruments, before the introduction of chronometers ; we 
should be terrified by uncharted coasts and unknown 
currents, and a compass needle that swung widely to either 
side of our one fixed point, the Pole Star. Now we can 
dispense with lunars, chronometers, and the ever-changing 
corrections of the magnetic compass, the log, and even 
the lead ; and on many coasts fix our position exactly by 
the bearings of wireless stations; that is, in large vessels 
with up-to-date equipment. 

But I am writing of little ships whose equipment for a 
world-voyage lies somewhere between that of Del Cano’s 
Victoria and that of the Majestic, but generally a great 
deal nearer to the latter, for we have the accumulated 
knowledge of centuries, if we have not the latest luxuries 
of navigation. See how well Slocum found his way 
round the world with only a tin clock for timepiece, or 
Pidgeon without so much as that. We know where our 
port is, and how the winds and currents serve it; we 
have only to find out where we are to reach it. We may 
have to go a preposterously long way round to get there, 
but we are saved by our possession of wind and current 
charts from the disappointment of trying to go direct 
and never getting there, like the Flying Dutchman. 

I often wonder at the conditions which must have 
obtained on board the little ships in which men first crossed 
the oceans; how they lived and in particular what they 
lived on, for the science of preserving food-stuffs was in 
a primitive state, and their vessels, as well as being small, 
were very badly constructed, and leaked abominably and 
must have spoiled much of their stores. In fact, the 
majority did not live at all; out of about 270 who started 
in Magellan’s expedition only thirty-five survived; quite 
apart from imaginary terrors the medieval seaman’s life 
was not a happy one, and it is no wonder that crews were 
recruited largely from convicts and fugitives. 
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Our conditions are -very different; our boats are so 
handily rigged that the crew necessary to work them have 
space to live in luxury, and as we do not expect them to 
die on the voyage we need not carry supernumeraries to 
replace them. Personally I should prefer to go to sea 
in a boat of 40 or 50 tons, with a crew of four all told, 
three watch-keepers and a cook—I do not think it is good 
for me to keep no watches, and though it is necessary in 
narrow waters for the captain to be at every one’s call at 
all hours, on the high seas he can better make sure of 
his watch below if he keeps a watch on deck. But tastes 
differ; some like a smaller vessel and one companion, 
and have no ambition for quick passages ; some are afraid 
of quarrelling with the one companion on account of the 
length of the passages, and sail alone. 

Whatever is to be said against the practice of sailing 
alone round the coast—and I said it when I confessed that 
if one did not keep a look-out one might wrongfully 
collide with seven different categories of ships, as well 
as with inanimate things like the reef which lost me 
Kelpie—one cannot say the same things against sailing 
alone round the world. I have no shame in confessing 
that though I always had one or more companions with 
me, and therefore no great need for economy of labour, 
once out at sea I did not insist on regular watches as long 
as the ship was steering herself well enough. Except on 
certain narrow and definite tracks you hardly ever see 
another vessel, derelicts and floating wreckage are rare 
in this age of iron, and my earnest attempts to find an 
uncharted rock failed to prove that such things exist. 
Ice, of course—but who would go yachting in waters 
where there is ice about ? The question is purely one of 
avoiding bad winds or seas, or if that cannot be done, 
avoiding damage therefrom. 

It is imteresting’ to compare the boats that people 
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choose for single-handed ocean passages. They are so 
different in type that one feels inclined to say that any 
old boat will do, if the right man isin her. Nothing looked 
so improbable as Gerbault’s Firecrest, yet he must have 
been satisfied with her behaviour when crossing the 
Atlantic, or he would not have gone on in her to cross 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Nearly as improbable 
in appearance, if the published drawings of her are to be 
trusted, was Slocum’s Spray ; yet with her original unhandy 
rig he made a remarkable passage from Cape Cod to 
Gibraltar. Drake’s Prlgrum was designed and built by 
himself and she looks it. Pidgeon had, I believe, an 
ordinary ship’s lifeboat. The merit of the voyages varied 
with the experience of the men. 

Some day, perhaps, when I have enough experience 
to do justice to Saozrse, I may try a solitary ocean passage ; 
for I imagine that to be the most restful and care-free 
occupation possible, especially to one who has not the 
temperament that makes a success of a long voyage with 
other companions. The things that jar on one’s nerves 
after three weeks at sea, or on any long and rather mono- 
tonous journey, are inconceivably trivial, but nearly all 
travellers know and fear them. If your mate has not 
exactly the same tastes and habits as yourself, you are 
irritated because everything he does is wrong; if he has 
the same the case is worse, because you are annoyed at 
his lack of initiative and do not give him credit for doing 
anything at all to help the ship along. My pet vice is 
an affectation of economy, both in labour and material ; 
and the other fellow always seems to be doing things in 
the most wasteful way. If he practised economy in his 
own way I should call him mean ; if he tried to find out 
my wishes I should curse him for asking silly questions. 
One man, who sailed with me for a short time, gave it 
as his opinion, generally and without particular reference 
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to the company preserit, that the only way to get through 
a long voyage was for the two people to live in opposite 
ends of the ship, and never speak to each other. I was 
aghast at this outrage on the social conventions, but on 
consideration I think he was right ; after he left I carried 
on the voyage very comfortably under those conditions ; 
that is to say with a paid crew, a taciturn man who did 
everything—or at least enough to keep the ship going— 
right, without being told to, and showed no anxiety or 
even interest in the length of the passage. 

On this particular passage [ was equally indifferent to 
its length, so everything was satisfactory ; but had not 
the wretched failure of the Trade Wind and the handicap 
of an unsuitable propeller put decent runs out of the 
question, no doubt I should have found plenty of fault 
with his steering and trimming of sail; and that is really 
the crux of the matter and the justification of the single- 
hander. The business of the seaman is to accomplish 
his voyage in safety, first of all, but then as quickly as is 
reasonably compatible with comfort, and if there are two 
or more on board it is assumed that they take equal shares 
in attaining these ends. Ofcourse, I think the other fellow 
does not get an equal speed in his watch to mine; this is 
often untrue, especially when I assume that the ship will 
steer herself better than I can steer her, and go to sleep 
on my watch, but if the other fellow does wake up and 
realize this he does not get up and tell me so. On the 
other hand, if he steers badly I do wake up and tell him 
all about it; it is my job as captain. It is much 
pleasanter to wake up and see the wheel lashed and nobody 
on deck ; if the ship is on her course and going along nicely 
it is to my credit, who trimmed the sails; if she is off 
her course it is the will of God and I have nothing to 
complain about. 

I shall not soon forget those beautiful mornings of my 
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passage from Pernambuco to the Western Islands, when 
Kioa, my mate, and I kept no night watches; I usually 
woke before he did, or if not he was not at the wheel but 
roasting coffee for me or doing some work about the 
deck. I did not have to relieve a tired, blear-eyed man 
huddled up in oilskins among empty cocoa-mugs and burnt 
matches, but stepped out naked into the sun on a deck 
free from the offence which the night before always is to 
the dawn. That passage nearly became a single-handed 
one in earnest before its end, but owing to illness, which 
made it a time of anxiety and not of pleasure. 

But when I think of waking to the rattle of the mill 
and the smell of fresh coffee I realize that I had achieved 
not the ideal two men in a boat, but one man and a cook, 
which is the lesser optimum, and in our circumstances of 
fine weather and an easy-working ship just as good as 
the greater optimum of three men and a cook, which 
depends so much on the character of the other two men 
that it may almost be said to be unattainable. For, in 
fact, Kioa was such a good cook, and such a thoughtful 
and tidy steward into the bargain, that I never asked 
what he was doing with the ship; if she sailed herself all 
right, well and good; and if she didn’t it was solely my 
job to make her do so. Naturally one wouldn’t try to go 
round the Horn like that ; I am supposing a yachting trip, 
which to me means keeping in the Tropics and avoiding 
hurricanes. 

I have often wondered whether other people feel as I 
do about this crew problem ; reading between the lines 
of such accounts as I have seen of long voyages I should 
say that on the whole they did. The type of man who 
will ship in a small boat for a passage that may extend 
to six or seven weeks without any idea of a pay-day at 
the end of it is not wholly normal, any more than the type 
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mental and are just as‘likely to get on each other’s nerves 
as they are on the Captain’s, though the latter is most 
likely to show it, because he is worried from time to time 
by the responsibilities of his position. And the cumulative 
effect of his worries, and probably of theirs, increases very 
rapidly, for, wishing to get to port at the earliest moment, 
—and a week in port sometimes gives an apparently 
impossible crew a new lease of life—he will lose his temper, 
even if his helmsmen are all impeccable, at the delays of 
calms and head winds which ought, if he is sure of his 
navigation, rather to be welcomed as a rest from the 
endless attention to the wheel, and a break in the monotony 
of a too facile passage. It is remarkable how much a 
good gale, if it does not last too long or drive one too far 
back, pulls a crew together. When everything in the 
cabin is thrown in a heap to leeward and soaked with 
salt water one forgets that it is largely because somebody 
has left things lying about unsecured—which would bring 
down curses on his head in fine weather—and blames the 
elements for all the damage. 

I have dwelt perhaps unduly on the domestic difficulties 
of ocean cruising because, though I am sure that they 
existed in a number of boats not mine, they have been 
lightly passed over by the other people who have written 
about such cruises. I can the more safely generalize on 
the virtues and vices of crews because when I got home 
from the Antipodes there were seventeen names on the 
ship’s articles and I was afflicted with one passenger who 
was not signed on. 

By comparison the difficulties of handling the boat were 
small. In the good conditions of her voyage Saoirse gave 
the watch on deck very little to do. One is inclined to 
assume that in so small a vessel nothing but the most 
essential work can be done at sea, and that only in a 
temporary way (that is one of the traditions of yachting), 
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but I think that is a great mistake. The average amateur 
does not throw his soul into scrubbing decks and polishing 
brass-work ; one ought to be able to find him a job of 
rigging, carpentry, or sailmaking when one sees that he 
is getting bored. If I ever went round the world again 
in similar circumstances I should take care to start with 
every conceivable thing wrong, and re-rig the boat at 
sea. Though in smaller vessels it may not be possible to 
do anything but sleep, eat, and steer, on account of the 
motion, in Saoirse I was able to do even such delicate 
work as mending a clock. 

I think, however, that she is as small as anything I 
should care to go to sea in. Not from considerations of 
safety ; most of the long passages have been made success- 
fully by boats less than her; Spray, Tilikum, Pandora, 
and a host more; and if the last went missing in the 
North Atlantic, probably through collision, she had 
sailed from New Zealand to New York, I believe round 
the Horn; and the first was lost after sailing round the 
world by way of the Magellan Straits and the Cape. I 
think 20 tons is about the minimum in which one can 
secure a reasonable degree of comfort, and get to one’s 
journey’s end in a reasonable time ; a smaller boat is not 
only inherently slow but is often compelled to heave to 
and lie to a sea-anchor in a breeze through which Saovrse 
would run under a press of canvas. 

I admit that Saoirse will not run very fast, however 
strong the breeze, but she has never yet been hove-to with 
a fair wind, and will accommodate in comfort the three 
men necessary to do justice to her, while, if one were 
indifferent to speed, she could be worked by one’s self 
alone ; those who want quicker passages must try larger 
boats. Captain Muhlhauser tried the 36-ton Amaryllis, 
and found her rather much for a weak crew of three; I 
tried the 37-ton Ilen, and though she was more handily 
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rigged and had a better crew, I thought her rather heavy- 
working ; and, of course, in neither case would there have 
been any possibility of getting home alone if one’s crew 
deserted. When I said I should like to go to sea in a boat 
of this size or larger, it must be understood that I did not 
contemplate owning her. 


Chapter IX 
PORTS AND PEOPLE 


GOING FOREIGN 


One’s entry as Master of a vessel into one’s first foreign 
port ought to provide a thrill of excitement, what with 
the visits of Health, Customs, Police and other officers, 
interviews with the Consul and with one’s agents, and— 
in some unkind countries—speculations about what 
privileges are extended to yachts and how much the 
authorities will demand for entry and clearance fees. 
We made the mistake of choosing Funchal as our first 
call, for it is one of those delightful places where they 
don’t worry yachts with unnecessary formalities, and 
where in consequence you don’t really get the feel of a 
foreign port. Visiting yachts are so common there that 
it is recognized that you do not come on business, so 
beyond calling at the Consulate you are not expected to 
do any business. Probably one has to thank the Consul, 
who is a great yachtsman, for many of the facilities ; 
not all of the Portuguese islands are so easy-going. 

So far I have enjoyed special privileges, if not in every 
case the man-of-war privileges current in the Argentine 
Republic, in every port I have visited; but I have not 
visited Sydney, where both Voss and Muhlhauser had 
trouble—it certainly seems strange that in such a centre 
of the sport their status should not have been recognized, 
as mine was in Rio de Janeiro, where yachts are scarce. In 
the latter port I got this document, which I think is a 
model of how the thing ought to be done :— 
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“A Alfandega do Rio, de conformidade com o despacho 
exarado na petigaéo de Conor O Brien proprietario e com- 
mandante do hiate de recreio ILEN, concedeu as regalias 
de navio de guerra ao citado hiate, e em vista do certificado 
consular apresentado e das disposigoés que regem o 
assumpto.” 

It is the Colonies, not Dago Republics, that give one 
most trouble. In one port, for which I had to run, owing 
to defective gear, after a passage of thirteen days and as 
many hundred miles, the Customs wanted to charge me 
duty on all the stores I had consumed during the voyage, 
on the ground that I had got them in bond at my last 
port, which was in the same Colony. I managed to avoid 
this extortion, but the demand left a nasty recollection 
behind. But the experience of Voss, when he was asked 
to pay £5 for the Port Jackson pilot, was worse; he did 
not use the pilot, and he did have to pay £2 10s. for inward 
pilotage, and only avoided the balance by taking his 
ship away by rail. 

The kind of treatment that the owner of a small yacht 
gets in foreign ports depends a great deal more on the 
personality of the Collector of Customs, or whoever it 
may be, than on any laws or regulations. I do not suppose 
the rules in New South Wales are any stricter than in the 
Federal District of Rio ; but the latter is a very old country 
and has no need to impress its power on the stranger, while 
the former is very new, and has to show its independence 
in the usual manner, by being vexatious, if not rude. My 
experience at Melbourne was very different from that of 
my predecessors at Sydney, though consideration of the 
history of the two places does not indicate any grounds 
for the difference. To a small port or a poor country 
one does not grudge what small fees they can extract from 
a 20-ton yacht; but my greatest expenses were in one of 
the richest places J touched at. 
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In some very small ports, however, one gets off with 
no trouble, simply because the authorities do not know 
what to do with one. I remember the difficulty I had in 
inducing one Superintendent to sign on a crew for me. 
It involved opening new Articles, and he had not the 
form on which Yacht Articles are opened, and was not 
sure where he could get one; he had never signed a crew 
on for a foreign voyage and was not sure if he knew how 
to; he was so much afraid of paper-work—it must be 
said that he would have to do it all himself, for he had 
no assistant—that he wanted me to go as I was to my next 
port of call and formally start the voyage from there. 
In the end we got him into the back room of the ship- 
chandler’s and, with the aid of suitable refreshments, 
coached him through the job. This method was, I believe, 
quite illegal and probably vitiated the Articles, but neither 
my crew nor I objected, and, as it turned out, it was the 
most comfortable and harmonious trip I made. 

In another small port I failed to get a clearance at all ; 
the Collector of Customs was too cute for me. He was 
not only Collector of Customs, but also Harbour-master, 
and Pilot, and Harbour Engineer, and Fishery Inspector, 
and Road Surveyor, and Whaling Officer, and Super- 
intendent of Mercantile Marine, and Curator of Lights 
and Beacons; so in his own little area what he said went. 
When I wanted to sail, I went to his office to get my papers, 
and found the place locked up, with a large envelope 
addressed to me pinned on to the door. This contained 
none of his work, but only the clearance I had got from 
my last port, and a note saying that as I had only come 
into his country owing to an accident and officially no 
one knew I was there, I had better carry on to my proper 
destination and say nothing about it; he was sorry he 
could not see me off, but he had been called to the capital 
(which was a day’s journey away) on official business and 
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would be there over the week-end; and wishing me a 
pleasant voyage, he was mine sincerely, etc. Later, the 
head man from the neighbouring large town, who had 
heard that I was sailing that day, came over to see that 
everything was in order, which, of course, it wasn’t; but 
he could do nothing because my pluralist friend had 
gone off with the office key in his pocket, “as he often 
does,” added his superior, and he said the only thing I 
could get was a Bill of Health—it is, anyway, the only 
thing that matters—for the doctor makes those out. 

But I once sailed without a Bill of Health; this time 
to ease, not the labours of the Port Captain, etc.—another 
pluralist—but my own expenses. He looked at me care- 
fully and critically, and said, “ You see, if you want a 
Bill of Health I shall have to send for the doctor to make 
it out, and he will charge you five pesos’ (about 8s. 6d.). 
“ Now don’t you think you could manage without it ?” 
I did manage. I was prepared to tell the doctor at my 
destination, if he was a strange doctor, that since the 
voyage from Mar del Plata to Stanley was regarded by 
the Argentinos as a coasting voyage—for they claim 
possession of the Falkland Islands—I could not get one; 
but it was not a strange doctor, and he was so pleased 
with me for bringing back a harpoon that I had borrowed 
two years before, and, I think, so tickled by the Port 
Captain’s estimate of my financial resources (which was 
wrong, because I had just borrowed ten pesos from my 
crew), that he overlooked the irregularity. 

In some countries, as you see, the Master’s business is 
trifling; in others it is far from being so. He has to 
deposit his Articles at the Shipping Office, and a Stores list 
at one Customs Office, and report his ship at another, and 
call at two different Harbour offices at opposite ends of a 
large and sultry town, and satisfy the Immigration Officer 
that none of his crew have deserted or are going to do so; 
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all that on arrival. When he sails, if he wishes to preserve 
his sanity, he turns over to an agent the job of getting 
the half-dozen or so papers necessary for a clearance, and 
at the next port gets an agent to enter the ship as well. 
Most of this rigmarole must be devised simply to give 
employment to shipping clerks, just as the silly questions 
asked by Board of Trade examiners compel one to go 
to the crammers, who alone know the answers. I wonder 
how much of the population of the world is purely 
parasitic. 

To me one of the more amusing features of a foreign 
port is the bumboat-man. He seldom comes off to yachts, 
even if he exists, here at home ; it seems to be the opinion 
that yachtsmen like to rush off ashore and do their own 
marketing ; and no doubt they can do it better, if they 
take the trouble and know the language. The popular idea 
of the bumboat-man is of a robber of the most brazen 
kind, and I have certainly met such—that pirate in 
Broadhaven, for instance—and at one time I had a steward 
so verdantly green that he could hardly help being robbed. 
One is expected to play the universal game of bargaining, 
and if one can make an opponent treat one with respect 
at this he will probably treat one with honesty. Indeed, 
I have sometimes wondered at the amount of time and 
trouble these people will spend—though it’s probably not 
as much as it seems, in countries where there is an unlimited 
supply of cheap labour. 

Once, when I was at Port Said in a patrol vessel, we 
entrusted all our affairs to the great Jock Ferguson ; 
and though we must have been very small game to that 
prince of bumboat-men, we got as much attention as a 
mail steamer. That might have been due in part to 
gratitude for some Gaelic curses which Jock learned from 
our Scottish third mate—for those few who do not know 
Jock, I should explain that he is a pure Egyptian and has 
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to depend on such chance encounters for the language 
suitable to his adopted patronymic. In Saoirse we were 
even smaller game for Manoel ben David at St. Vincent, 
Cape Verde Islands ; but perhaps he thought that we only 
came in that little boat because we were mad, and our 
next visit would be in a huge and opulent steam-yacht, 
and any extra attention now would be repaid handsomely 
later. Or perhaps he thought, as Portuguese Joe at Rio 
certainly did, that we came in a little boat because we 
couldn’t afford a bigger one, and wanted all the help we 
would get; anyway, we got it. Foreign travel is made 
easy to those of a trusting disposition, but if you try to 
be too clever you find that the other fellow is cleverer 
still. 

I suppose the individualism of the British yachtsman, 
and the fact that he considers going ashore for stores 
part of the game, and not, as I do, a nuisance, entailing an 
intolerable amount of dressing up, make the business of 
the bumboat-man unprofitable; at least, I have never 
seen anything of the sort at home. I confess to laziness 
perhaps, but certainly to a liking for having my tradesman 
call on me for orders and bring them off himself—of 
course, I am supposing myself in a small yacht, where I 
do not have to find employment for a steward and a 
boat’s crew—and it occurs to me that some such body as 
the Cruising Association or the Little Ship Club might 
appoint a bumboat-man experimentally in a frequented 
anchorage and see if the members could not use his 
services. In such a place as the Beaulieu River a little 
organization would solve the very serious problem of 
obtaining fresh provisions. 

In one foreign port I found another convenience. I 
do not know if it was a regular thing, for mine was the 
only yacht in harbour at the time, but I used to leave 
my orders for fresh stuff with the steward of the Yacht 
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Club Argentino at Mar del Plata overnight, and he brought 
them down to the slip every morning. Heaven forbid 
that I should suggest such undignified action to any of 
our Clubs at home, but the Argentinos apparently realize 
that if you are living in a small boat, however rich you 
may be—and Mar del Plata is perhaps the most con- 
spicuously wealthy town in the world—you don’t want a 
2-mile journey every day to do your shopping. 

What an amount of domestic detail there does seem to 
be here! Yet not without reason, for at home or abroad 
it is just as important as navigation, and I find it the 
subject of more inquiries. Many accounts of yacht voyages 
begin with a list of the stores put on board at the start ; 
few confess how much was thrown overboard or brought 
home unused. Apart from the difficulty of finding space 
in a little boat, I would always buy my stores frequently 
and in as small quantities as was prudent. The most 
important quality in the commissariat is variety, and 
there is mighty little variety in a tin. Whether there is 
poison in a tin, I should not like to say, for so many people 
seem to live exclusively on them and die of old age; but 
there is more stimulus to the appetite in a chunk of 
Brazilian xarque or the adamantine dried albacore they 
give you in Madeira than in the choicest of potted 
delicacies. J always buy the local product, because at least 
it is different from the product of another locality. Only 
in the Azores the local fresh meat defeated me. There 
are two kinds; one is called beefsteak, and it spends its 
life dragging ridiculous carts on wooden wheels up 
impossible hills till it can do so no longer; the other 
is called chicken, and it also dies of old age, because it 
is so agile that it can’t be caught alive. 

I find myself writing largely about foreign ports when, 
as a matter of fact, the ports which I visited, and which 
almost of necessity must be visited in a voyage round the 
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world, are, to one in my circumstances, disappointingly 
British. The necessities were that they should be on or 
near my route, therefore on salient points of continents, 
and therefore the sites of cable-stations, predominantly 
British ; that they should be good and accessible harbours, 
and that meant depots of coaling companies, mainly 
British ; that they should be of sufficient importance to 
be ports of entry for foreign vessels, and, further, have 
enough foreign vessels entering to breed intelligent Customs 
officers who could help out one who did not know the 
language of the country, and that meant a British Consul, 
if not a British bank or British shipping agents. The 
result was that whether I went to call at the Consulate, or 
to rate my chronometer at the cable-station, or to enter 
my ship through agents, or to the ship-chandler’s, where 
there were sure to be Captains of other British ships, 
somebody always took me to lunch at the British Club ; 
and that was the end of it. The only way to make a 
really foreign voyage is to call first at such ports as I 
visited, and there get the necessary papers and intro- 
ductions and information about the facilities and amenities 
of the smaller ports, where a person without local know- 
ledge might easily get into difficulties. But if one did all 
that one would certainly not get round the world inside 
two years, and I had originally hoped to do it in eighteen 
months. 


DETENTIONS 


It seems incredible that I really took two years getting 
round the world when I think that only 280 days of them 
were spent on passages directed to that end, and that I 
only visited twenty-two ports, not all in my own ship. 
Of course, not all of the fourteen months or so when I was 
not sailing were wasted ; half may be described as a stay 
in port, not only legitimate, but necessary if one is to see 
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anything of the countries one touches; the other half 
was a detention, and that ought not to happen, argues bad 
management, and is a vexation. A very little more of 
this period of virtual imprisonment and its vexation would 
have outweighed the pleasures of my days of freedom, and 
the whole voyage would have been written down a failure ; 
the more annoying that a good deal of the detention was 
my own fault. 

It was nearly all the manning question, and Saoirse 
was not lucky with crews owing to her design. She has 
no forecastle, and I had then no tolerable cabin of my 
own; so, when I went looking for hands, I tried to get 
people I could live with, since I could not live apart from 
them ; that is to say, I waited for amateurs to volunteer 
instead of going down to the Shipping Office and taking 
what I was given. Not that shipping-masters are in- 
variably helpful. In one case a crowd was sent down 
with the intention that I should drown them; which 
would have happened (and I should have been drowned 
too) if I had gone on with the voyage, for they were no 
seamen; unless I had murdered them first, for they 
were intolerably offensive. With the latter quality I 
can now deal, for I have enlarged my chart-room into 
a sufficiently good cabin to be a complete sanctuary ; 
but then, after the disappearance of the undesirables, I 
had to wait interminably before any possible companions 
turned up. 

When I look for a companion for anything more than a 
short week-end, I realize what a place of slavery this world 
is ; everybody who can do any sort of work is kept doing 
it all the time, and leisure does not seem to be compatible 
with any other virtue, except in the case of a few indivi- 
duals, and those possess the other virtues so abundantly 
that they go off on their own expeditions and not on 
mine. Less and less do people retire from business on 
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a competence—if they do, they have such strong characters 
that they would not take a subordinate position, or even 
a partnership, in a venture—they mostly go on till they 
have made a fortune, by which time they have incurred 
responsibilities that can only be discharged by the owner- 
ship of a 500-ton steam-yacht. With these few exceptions 
the unemployed are the unemployable. 

Sometimes I did not seem to have a very attractive 
berth to offer, in those places where a Press that sacrifices 
truth to sensationalism made copy of me; the truth 
being that mine was an extremely soft job for any com- 
petent man, and that the wages and conditions generally 
conformed to the local standard—even in Australia, and 
every one knows what Australian wages are. I once 
tried to get the truth printed by writing an article 
myself. The only part of it that was not turned into 
something strange and fearful was my signature. (I justly 
thirsted for damages, but was advised that in a country 
which does not read books a literary reputation was no 
asset.) 

I should hate to condemn the popular journalist before 
I understood his mental processes. I pass no opinion as 
to whether he is, on the average, as stupid as he appears 
to be; but when he thinks his readers are more stupid 
than himself I am quite sure he is wrong. The financial 
reporter does not try to explain operations on the Stock 
Exchange to the man who only buys a paper to find out 
what horse won the 3.30; why should the news reporter 
write, for the benefit, I suppose, of up-country shepherds, 
stuff about shipping which conveys no meaning of any sort 
to anyone, at the best, and at the worst conveys a very 
false impression? The vice is not confined to any par- 
ticular country ; the most flagrant case I have noticed 
was that of one of our more reputable home papers, dealing 
with the loss of the yacht Joan off the coast of Greenland, 
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which, in order to give verisimilitude to an obvious 
absurdity, printed a string of falsehoods between inverted 
commas as if they were the actual words of the owner of 
the yacht, to whom they were attributed. 

I am amazed by the bad psychology of these gentry. 
If they do nothing else, they spoil their own trade, for 
they destroy the meaning of the words which are the 
tools of their trade. And, far worse, they destroy the 
meaning of words which belong to other trades ; of those 
most precise and apt things, technical terms. I have 
no doubt that one could describe a manufacturing process 
with the vocabulary of a Sussex labourer, or that one could 
put the greatest thoughts into words of one syllable ;_ but 
it would take the deuce.of a lot of them, and the sub- 
editor would object. So journalists have to fall back to 
some extent on a technical vocabulary, but, by way of 
meeting the supposed objections to it, in every possible 
case they use it wrongly; even, so perverted are they, 
they use quite unnecessary technicalities purely for the 
sake of misusing them. 

There are just the same number of letters in “ mile” 
as in “knot”; and the former means definitely 5,280 or 
6,080 feet, while the latter, if ever used as a measure of 
length, is indefinite, but in the neighbourhood of 47 feet. 
Why, therefore, ‘‘ knots per hour,” except with reference 
to tortoises? Why am I made to “ cast anchor” ? When 
I have come to my allotted berth in a harbour, I knock off 
the cathead the slip which holds the anchor suspended 
clear of all gear (I don’t think I need stop to explain what 
a cathead is—the fact that the anchor weighs 1} cwts., 
and every foot of the chain shackled to it more than 2 lbs., 
proves that this operation is not casting an anchor) and 
it drops into the water, and for some time the chain runs 
out while the ship moves slowly in that direction in which 
I have determined that she should stretch it. The wind- 
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lass is closed; the weight of the chain cants her head 
slightly ; then suddenly it comes taut, she feels her anchor, 
and quickly swings round toit. Is there any more precise, 
any more picturesque way of describing this in a few 
words than by saying “she comes to an anchor’? Yet, 
because it is nautically correct, it must forsooth suffer a 
horrible emendation. 

I could not avoid delay in finding a crew who were not 
scared off the job by the fearful nature of the experiences 
which had been attributed to me, but I ought to have 
avoided that caused by listening to other people’s advice, 
and offers of help. One slips into it so easily; thus, for 
example. You go into the Harbour Office to book the 
sipway for docking your boat, and the Secretary says: 
“ My dear fellow, it will cost you an awful lot. The small 
slip won’t be free for weeks. Go and see the Chairman, 
and ask him if you can have the big slip for the price of 
the small one. Tell him they docked you free in Durban” 
(which was a fact). ‘“ He’s always in the ‘ Rising Sun’ 
about this time.” And then you find he isn’t in the 
“ Rising Sun,” but the Treasurer is, and after half an hour 
he sends you on, with his blessing, to the “ Full Moon” ; 
and you find that the Chairman has just gone off to the 
races, but is sure to be in to-morrow ; and on the morrow 
he is there and says he'll see about it; and you go back 
to the office and find some other boat has gone up on the 
big shp for a month. And you may, or you may not, get 
a reduction after all. 

The serious feature of the delays, some of which were 
trivial in themselves, was that they were cumulative in 
effect—I never spent less time than I had intended in 
any place, often a great deal more, and I went to several 
ports not on my original programme—and as part of my 
route lay in waters where yachting is a seasonal occupa- 
tion, I was forced into one big delay to wait for the season. 
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I fancy it would have been really dangerous to attempt 
a winter passage round the Horn in a boat as small as 
mine. I did not fully realize till later the danger of ice ; 
not of collision with floating ice, which is more to be feared 
in the early summer, when, in fact, I went there and saw 
none, but of foundering through the weight of ice and 
snow freezing on to the rigging. During that early 
summer, but a great deal farther south, a whale-catcher 
had been lost mysteriously with all hands. It was at 
first thought that she had struck an uncharted rock— 
—Bransfield Straits are very indifferently surveyed—but 
the later opinion, suggested by the fact that another boat 
which had been fishing near her struggled in with an 
accumulation of ice on her decks which put her down 
4 feet by the head, was that she had been caught by a 
severe gale on a lee shore, to avoid which she had to 
steam hard into the seas, and the sprays that came over 
her bows froze on faster than her men could clear the ice 
away, till she was just forced under. That was a vessel 
of 100 tons; it would not take long to sink mine of 20, 
especially as she has so much more rigging to collect the 
ice on. So the fact that I could not leave New Zealand 
for the Horn in April made it desirable, to say the least 
of it, to postpone my start till October. There is just 
the six months by which my estimated differed from my 
actual time. 


SHORE ADVENTURES 


I suppose few people, not being professional seamen, 
have travelled so far as I have and seen so little, except 
salt water and the streets of capital cities, in the course 
of their travels. Yet the most alarming experience I 
had was ashore. There was a motor-car implicated in it, 
and I am desperately afraid of motor-cars, even on the 
best of roads; in the island where this incident occurred 
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the best of roads is intended, but not completed, and has 
a habit of degenerating suddenly into a mule-track on 
the face of a cliff. However, the inhabitants are so proud 
of their motor-road that they regard it as encircling the 
whole island ; and their drivers will take you all the way 
round it if you are fool enough to let them. I saw as 
much of that island as I wanted to sitting in a funicular 
railway carriage or walking on my own legs. I did not 
know I was in for an adventure till I was in the middle 
of it. 

My two mates and I had been asked to dine with the 
Consul, and at the hour of cocktails were sitting with him 
outside the café when he was called to the telephone. 
What it was about I did not know, and when he suggested 
that, as it was still early, we should take a drive into 
the country to get an appetite, I fell in with the suggestion ; 
and we all got into a car. In the streets of towns in the 
Portuguese islands a car is the safest place to be in; even 
the principal streets were designed so that a pedestrian 
and a bullock-sledge could just pass; when he hears a 
car coming the pedestrian jumps for the nearest shop 
or doorway. This was the first time I had filled the rdle 
of Juggernaut. Beyond the town we got on to the motor- 
road. To preserve its beautiful gradient across very broken 
cliffs it has to make some appallingly sharp turns; in the 
straighter parts there is a wall between you and the sea, 
but not at the turns. It was explained to me that a wall 
would give an illusion of safety and make drivers careless 
and was therefore never built at the turns ; it looked to me 
as if the wall had been built, but the careless drivers had 
taken it, together with their cars, over the cliff. I suppose 
our driver was reckoned a careful one, nut I had one of 
the seats next the void, and I did not reckon him so. How- 
ever, there was a fine, firm, level surface under our wheels 
and it was easy to keep the car under control. Then it 
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ceased to be level; it went down so steeply that the 
paving of small pebbles polished by the runners of sledges 
was arranged in steps, so that it wouldn’t slide off; it 
had to go straight down the hill because it was not 
excavated or embanked, so if it had contoured round the 
slope things would have fallen off sideways, which is more 
sudden; but it was still firm under our wheels. But 
as another section of the new road came into sight below 
and to one side of us, the old road broke up into the pre- 
liminary sketch of a connection, neither excavated nor 
paved, but running ruthlessly direct across the slope. I 
did see care in the driver’s hands, and almost, for a 
moment, in his face. When we reached safety it was 
getting dark. 

I now gathered the reason of the excursion. There 
was an alleged revolution in the next town, and a British 
resident thought he was going to get into trouble and sent 
for the Consul to get him out of it ; the place was occupied 
by Government troops, but it was not known whether 
there had been any fighting. I have seen enough of wars 
to know that if you come suddenly on a man with a gun 
in his hand he is liable to shoot you, so I supposed there 
would be a great display of horns and head-lights. There 
was not. This part of the road is subject to landslipsp— 
there was not one expected to-day, for there had been 
no rain, but the débris of yesterday’s had not been cleared 
away—and at that stage of darkness, owing to the colour 
of the rocks, the driver thought he could see the dangers 
better without lights. We had only just negotiated the 
landslip when we ran into the first sentry. I wish our 
troops were as cool as the Portuguese. He merely directed 
us to Headquarters, instead of shooting us; I suppose 
they have so many revolutions in those parts that it would 
be suicidal to start shooting. 

It was now long past dinner-time and getting very chilly, 
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but all the public-houses, and, indeed, all houses, were 
shut and barred ; we found the distressed British subject 
had gone deviously into town, and we had only to turn 
round and go home again. I cannot describe the place 
we had to turn in; I saw it afterwards from the sea and 
marvelled that I had stayed in the car. I did get out when 
the engine stopped at the worst part of the gap on our 
return, and was hardly persuaded not to walk all the 
rest of the way ; and to cap all, when we did get back, 
we found the man we went out to rescue had eaten our 
dinner ! 

Compared with this, seafaring seems tame, and so does 
Table Mountain, which one climbs without the embarrass- 
ment of fallible machinery. If I got into places I did not 
like on Table Mountain it was my own fault. I had been 
asked to talk to the Mountain Club, and perhaps I 
patronized them a little on the strength of one or two 
Alpine peaks; anyway, they turned on Londt, one of 
their fiercest experts, to bear-lead me. And that took 
the conceit out of me quick enough, for Cape Town does 
breed magnificent cragsmen. Of course, having their 
playground almost in their back-yards, they get more 
practice than most of us ; but that playground is a stiffer 
place than most of us care to practise on. My lack of 
practice became very evident by my demand for the 
protection of the rope, which hindrance to rapid move- 
ment must have bored poor Londt immensely, but he 
was quite nice about it; I suppose he realized that a 
certain amount of familiarity with the type of climbing 
is necessary to give confidence, and the verticality of the 
Table Mountain sandstone was a little outside my experi- 
ence. Most of it is clean sound stuff witk sufficient holds, 
but occasionally one has to pull one’s self up a wall by 
the plants on top of it. I am not much of an expert on 
good rock, but I hate to test the coefficient of adhesion 
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of Protea-roots—a genus not represented in Hurope—with- 
out a rope above me. We did not climb down, in the 
technical sense ; I wish we had, for our descent tested to 
the verge of destruction the tenacity of the soil, and my 
smattering of geology did not enable me to evaluate that 
to my satisfaction when there was a drop of a thousand feet 
below what I should call vulgarly a mud-slide. One 
braked by gathering a bundle of dog-daisies under each 
arm ; Table Mountain is famous for its flowers, but I was 
concerned rather with their roots. 

I should be wronging Table Mountain if I represented 
it as being merely terrific ; Londt selected a climb a little 
above my standard on the day for my initiation ; but 
that it is one of the best playgrounds ever invented is 
proved by the very small number of accidents that have 
occurred on it, though it is thronged on every fine day. 
It is very jolly to see on a Sunday morning the climbers 
collecting at the tram-stop in Adderley Street, the men 
all wearing shorts and the women a sort of gym costume ; 
and one appreciates the niceness of their technique when 
one sees them going home in the evening, the men with 
knees unbroken and the women with stockings untorn, 
for the rocks up there, as well as the bushes, are fairly 
scratchy. 

One notices another thing about this race that does not 
grow up. All except the most strenuous climbs are 
regarded as picnics, and everybody goes up them with a 
kettle or a pot slung on, and in the afternoon the top of 
the mountain, wherever there is firewood to be gathered— 
and there is still plenty left—jets homely little wisps of 
smoke ; while at night the woods at the foot of the cliffs 
twinkle with the lights of camps. All this must be chiefly 
for the sake of the camping; the distances are so short 
that the saving of time in the morning is not worth the 
labour of carrying up one’s food and blankets. Seeing 
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that camping was so much the fashion, I expected it to 
be done with severe efficiency ; but it was not, and with 
cause. The average man gets far more enjoyment out of 
doing that sort of thing badly. I wish I could, but I 
suffer from a perverted sense of duty which makes me 
take things like camping and yacht-cruising so seri- 
ously that they become an irksome business instead of 
a pleasure, and I fuss other people whose methods are 
quite sufficient for their needs but not quite up to my 
ideal. I have in me a strain of the professionalism 
against which I am always inveighing as the curse of 
modern sport, and it comes out when I have no other 
profession. 

It did not occur to me till I wrote that last sentence 
that I had put my pen on the reason why my yacht cruises 
have always been rather unsatisfying as such, and why I 
wrote earlier in this book that I preferred to go to sea 
with an object. I have identified the object too much 
with the act of sailing, till efficiency in sailing has become 
my object. The true spirit of cruising implies a certain 
unprofessional vagueness, if not the subordination of the 
handling of the ship to some other consideration. When I 
wrote that sentence the primary consideration was the 
completion of this book, and meanwhile I was enjoying, 
as I have rarely enjoyed any yachting, the aimless drift 
of the ship between the creeks of South Cornwall, two days 
in port and an afternoon at sea ; not long enough to worry 
about the trim of one’s sails. A few weeks ago I was 
worrying about those sails, for my boat was entered for 
a race; and I was cursing my crew, who, being on brief 
holiday from legitimate professions, had not so professional 
an outlook as I on the sea. 

Now that I am cruising, which is the very opposite of 
racing, I don’t look at my sails unless there are critics 
in the offing ; still less should I have worried about them 
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on an ocean passage, where there are neither critics nor 
competitors. If I had not been so much obsessed by 
the methods of getting to my foreign ports, I might have 
been more in the mood for seeking shore adventures in 
them. 


Chapter X 
SAOIRSE AS A YACHT 


ON EXHIBITION 


During the first three years of her existence Saoirse had 
been regarded primarily as a means of transport, and 
because rapid transport by sea is not compatible with 
comfort except in the very largest liners, and her crews 
were chosen rather with a view to efficiency of transport 
(though in most cases the choice seems to have been a 
pretty bad one) than to congeniality, she was lacking in 
those amenities of a home which are the essence of yacht- 
ing. I had myself forgotten this aspect so far that I 
thought about nothing except times and speeds, courses 
and distances, and talked and wrote of winds and currents 
and the approved routes of sailing vessels to the infinite 
boredom of my hearers and readers. In fact, I seem to 
have talked myself into the belief that if I were not the 
most skilful navigator in the world, at least Saoirse was the 
fastest and safest and most weatherly, and generally most 
desirable, boat in the world; and I wanted every one to 
fall down and worship her, and those who were looking 
for new yachts to copy her design. So, in an unprofitable 
spirit of boastfulness, I took her on tour. 

I took up an entirely wrong attitude in this. I smart- 
ened her up with paint and varnish, I hid the place where 
we had damaged her stern when she broke adrift in Durban 
and sank two lighters, I pointed out that I was still using 
the same sails and most of the ropes I started with, and 
if I told any lies they were to show the efficiency of the 
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ship and the ease of the voyage. And the people that 
knew yawned, because they had heard all this sort of thing 
before, and those that were building new yachts continued 
to build them to their own design, for men don’t build 
cruisers unless they know beforehand pretty exactly what 
they want—though I appear to have made one convert 
to my rig, if Mr. Weston Martyr’s ideal has not yet materi- 
alized. But the general public do not want to see a vessel 
that has evidently found a voyage round the world an 
easy matter and has brought home all her gear intact ; 
it appreciates the bit of biscuit-tin ostentatiously tacked 
on the quarter of the Shanghac where she was rammed 
by a pirate junk in the China Sea, the studied disorder of 
the Pilgrim’s rigging, the entire insolence of the dug-out 
Tillikum, which ought never to have survived the crossing 
of Vancouver Bay, let alone three oceans, or the lies of 
that Irishman whom Slocum hired in Melbourne when his 
own powers of invention failed. I remembered that I had 
sailed under the burgee of the Royal Cruising Club, which 
discourages such methods officially ; but as there was no 
objection to trying my tall stories on members individually, 
I sailed from Dublin towards the Beaulieu River, where 
the Club was trysted to meet. 

I fell at once into the ways of yachts, whose strong point 
is not navigation. I fell rather farther than most people, 
and not only because I had farther to fall; for when I 
was in mid-ocean, thousands of miles from any possible 
dangers, I was meticulously exact in my positions, but 
now, going through St. George’s Channel in a fog, I kept 
no reckoning of courses or distance run. The result was, 
naturally, a landfall a little less happy than usual ; to wit, 
Gurnards Head instead of the Longships. But what mat- 
ter ? there was plenty of time before us; so much that 
we made a call at Brixham on the way. [Ever since the 
war I had wanted to get to Brixham, to look up the man 
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who had saved me from utter despair when I was pitch- 
forked into the command of a steam-trawler manned other- 
wise on deck (for I had a treasure in my engineer) by the 
most amazing collection of incompetents it was ever my 
misfortune to sail with. Let it be recorded that the 
engineer, as well as Jack Gardner of Brixham, had been 
brought up in sail. Gardner had told me to come at regatta 
time and he would get me a berth in one of the crack 
boats, and a race between Brixham trawlers is a race 
worth sailing in; so I wanted to make my number and 
remind him of his promise, which I was luckily able to 
do. I also wanted to compare notes with Melhuish, who 
had gone out to Melbourne in the 26-ton yawl Seaweed in 
1923, but he was unfortunately away at sea. And I 
wanted to get into the atmosphere of sail, which survives 
more undiluted here than at any other place round our 
coasts. 

From Brixham we made a sufficiently smart passage to 
the Solent, or so it seemed to me, for we passed most craft 
going our way, till they turned on their motors—the wind 
was very light, and that is our weather, and the craft 
were coasting ketches and the like, and they are very slow 
in such conditions—and in the calm of a summer morning 
anchored off Lepe to wait for the tide or a tow up the 
Beaulieu River. 

The prevalence of—the almost universal use of—motors 
in cruising yachts is a perfect curse. A few years ago, if 
one was seen anchored in a calm just outside a harbour, 
some launch would be sure to come alongside to ask if one 
wanted a tow in ; but now it is assumed that one is anchored 
there for one’s own amusement, and that in due time one 
will start up one’s own motor and steam in. Any number 
of boats passed me under power, and any of them would 
gladly have towed me in if I had hailed them; but I was 
shy of imposing on strangers and waited for them to speak 
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first ; which no one did until the tide was too low for us 
to cross the bar. 

Meanwhile the wind started to blow, and went on to 
blow very hard, and we started to drag our anchor, and 
so got under way and proceeded to fill in the time dodging 
about in the Solent; the sails were hoisted up just any- 
how, not properly set, for I had not then realized what 
an unhealthy place this was in a breeze of wind, nor how 
fierce the tides were: sailing in the Solent is a thing that 
has to be taken seriously, and slovenly deep-sea methods 
will not do there. 

It must be said, in extenuation of what happened next, 
that it might not have happened if we had been a stronger 
crew, for Saowse was not then rigged in such a way that 
tacking ship in a breeze was a child’s play. My sister 
was the effective crew, and her department worked all 
right ; for mine I unfortunately enlisted the help of a man 
who was very much a passenger, but I thought not so 
much of one that he could not hold on to a rope until I 
told him to let it go. There I was mistaken ; he let it go 
first, and the consequence was that we got aground on a 
nasty hard beach of shingle, on to which the wind was 
blowing almost directly. I felt unreasonably moved to 
kill that passenger, and for his own safety I sent him ashore 
to organize assistance. I shall never know the full details 
of his operations, for he could not explain them himself ; 
and when, next morning, a tug came alongside looking 
for a salvage job, my business was to pretend that I didn’t 
know why she had come, and to refuse to listen to the 
expostulations of her skipper; I am pretty sure my pas- 
senger had left me in the wrong, but the tug skipper wasn’t 
so sure, and went away unsatisfied. That was the obscure 
side of the assistance ; the obvious side was the pilot who 
came off to us and took us, dangerously, but without mis- 
hap, across the bar into Beaulieu River. He didn’t look 
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altogether like a pilot ;~he had leather gaiters on his legs 
and a straw in his mouth and typified the bucolic, but he 
knew the river thoroughly, and my only complaint was 
that he thought he could handle Saowrse as if she was a 
racing cutter. I must say she played up to him nobly 
and made the shortest tacks she ever did in her life, and, 
beyond knocking down one of the booms that mark the 
channel, did not hit anything, but it was a lively and 
strenuous five minutes. I contrasted the methods of this 
agricultural hustler with those of the pilot who got me off 
the rocks just outside Galway and into the dock there. 
He considered the situation for some minutes, and then 
said, ‘‘ There’s a great many vessels gets on to those rocks,” 
and after a long pause continued, “‘ They mostly stays 
there,” and then with the greatest deliberation proceeded 
to make an exception in our favour. He was a beautiful 
specimen to look at, and might have walked straight out 
of one of Jack Yeats’ drawings, in a long blue pilot-cloth 
coat, low waistcoat, showing a great expanse of white shirt 
without collar or tie, and a fabulously broad-brimmed 
black hat over his thin, clean-shaven face. It was the 
first time I had been to Galway, and the first thing I saw 
there was most typical of the place. 

T hadn’t seen any proper cruising yachts for a long time. 
In the colonies the standard of comfort is generally pretty 
low, and Saozrse’s cabin looked as much like the real thing 
as any. But here in England I saw that she was not by 
any means the real thing; her furniture had just hap- 
pened, and that of the other yachts lying near me was 
designed ; I began to realize that the finish represented 
perhaps half the cost of such boats, that it was impossible 
to get such a finish in Baltimore, and therefore I should 
be unlikely to book any orders for building yachts there, 
and if I did, they would not work out so marvellously cheap 
as I had supposed. It did me good to see the exquisite 
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panelling in rare woods, the beautiful fabrics, the polish of 
brass and silver, and to be reminded that one’s yacht is 
primarily one’s home, and that the proportion of time 
spent actually sailing is very small. 

I pretend that I appreciate the comfort of my cabin 
when at sea, but my only concern really is that the sofa 
cushions are so arranged that I am not slung on to the 
deck, and that the swinging table does not condemn my 
dinner to the same fate ; I even pretend that it looks better 
with the shifting patch of sun wandering into unexpected 
places with the roll of the vessel or the coming and going 
of reflected lights from the sails, but in point of fact I am 
most of the time wishing that the motion was not so violent. 
From other people’s experiences, as well as from my own, 
I gather that the comfort of a small boat’s cabin depends 
mainly on the disposition of her ballast and the state of 
the sea ; I thought Kelpie’s more comfortable than Saozrse’s 
because she was not so stiff; I thought Jlen’s best of all, 
because she was largest; the crew of Typhoon, a boat 
about the size of Saoirse, but of more yachty lines and 
ballasted with a lead keel, suffered far more hardship than 
I; but the ceaseless muscular effort required to keep one’s 
limbs, and especially one’s head, in their right relation to 
one’s body becomes intolerably wearying in bad weather, 
and one heaves to for the sake of the crew long before it 
becomes necessary for the sake of the ship. It must be a 
very hard-case mariner who can truthfully say that he 
enjoys a long voyage in a little ship. 

We others admit that yachting means lying in a quiet 
anchorage and that sails were given to us to save the 
trouble of packing our clothes and looking up railway 
time-tables when we want to lie in another quiet anchor- 
age, not to be used except in fine weather. It took me 
some time to attain this mental attitude ; the change from 
driving across an ocean on schedule time to loafing indefi- 
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nitely in the shadow of the New Forest was too sudden, 
and I felt, though secretly I envied them, that some of 
my friends might have been accused of laziness. I do not 
mind who brings that accusation against me now. 


RACING 


The proper way for a yachtsman to work off his super- 
fluous energy is of course in a race; you can make that 
as much like hard work as you please, because generally 
it only lasts one afternoon. But there are races which 
commit you to as much hard work as the toughest ocean 
passage; they are therefore called Ocean Races, though 
you may be within sight of the coast for the greater part 
of them. I was attracted by the name, which recalled to 
me the fact that Saowse had made some ocean passages 
at speeds which would not be unreasonable in a race, for- 
getting, when I entered for the Fastnet Cup in 1927, that 
the conditions were really quite dissimilar. 

In my favour were the facts that Saoirse was less uncom- 
fortable in a sea than most boats of her size, and that I 
could trust almost any helmsman to steer her in almost 
any weather ; against me that she was slow to windward 
and I should probably have a head wind going down the 
Channel. What I had forgotten was that I had kept up 
my average speed rather by making the best of bad days 
than by doing anything out of the way on the good days 
—and what that means will only be understood by those 
who have steered at 9 knots a boat which has a theoretic 
maximum speed according to her length of 6}—I had 
forgotten that windward work had generally meant stand- 
ing through the Trades on such a course and under 
so much—or so little—canvas as would not inflict undue 
hardship on myself and on my gear, and that on most 
other occasions a head wind was regarded as an excuse 
for heaving to and taking all night in; and most particu- 
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larly I had forgotten that we seldom made much of a run 
in the first week of a passage, and our best performances 
were after the crew had recovered from sea-sickness and 
become familiar with the boat. 

Saoirse came out with an altered rig in 1927; this had 
nothing to do with the race, for it had been designed 
before I decided to enter her, and I am not convinced that 
for this purpose it was an improvement, or otherwise. I 
rigged her, in fact, as I would do for an ocean passage, in 
the light of what my experience showed to be desirable, 
with a considerable area of square canvas so arranged 
as to be serviceable on most days, and enough fore-and- 
afters to get to windward if there was a recognizable wind. 
To combine these satisfactorily I started on the basis of a 
schooner rather than a ketch, for I had discovered how 
impossible it is to set a square foresail and a gaff mainsail 
on the same mast; the mainsail therefore went right aft, 
and to save a topmast and the consequent gear became a 
sliding gunter ; and there was nothing between the masts 
except a fairly large main staysail. 

When I decided to go racing and wanted more pes 
I got it in the form of a big fore-topsail bent to a 17-foot 
yard—the lower yard is 29 feet. It wasn’t intended for 
cruising ; somebody had to go aloft if it had to be furled, 
and I had laid it down as a principle that this should never 
be necessary in a 20-tonner, and designed a triangular 
topsail which one was supposed to be able to handle from 
the deck. But I found the big square topsail so very 
much more efficient than the other, and the work of furling 
it on the yard aloft so much less trouble than getting the 
other down on deck with its gear all in a mess, that it 
became the more popular of the two. Add to which it 
was very much more imposing to look at, and we spent 
this summer under the continual gaze of yachtsmen ; 
Saoirse had been badly served while she was laid up for 
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the year in which I was building and delivering Jlen, and 
had rather degenerated in appearance ; she would have 
seemed a poor specimen of a ketch yacht, but attracted a 
good deal of attention as the smallest topsail schooner 
afloat. 

There was a certain difference of opinion on the part of 
those that saw her, as to whether she was a topsail schooner 
or a brigantine. I should have liked to describe her by 
the latter name, which sounds more precious, for there are 
now very few brigantines left round our coasts. In a year 
of more settled weather I might well have done so; on 
an ocean voyage I should certainly have done so, for then 
my square foresail would have been the principal sail in 
the ship ; but in the actual conditions it was a confounded 
nuisance and seldom used, for like almost everything else 
in the ship, the gear and the sail itself were too heavy. I 
started with one companion from Baltimore to go and look 
for reinforcements who should compose my racing crew 
after I had given them a month’s instruction in the hand- 
ling of the ship. I hoped to find them among the members 
of the Little Ship Club, and set a course towards the Solent 
as being the home waters of the one I first got into touch 
with. 

In 1924 I had managed to achieve, on Australasian 
water-fronts and in the cheaper Australasian press, an evil 
reputation for ill-treatment of crews, and this was justified 
by the fact that Colonials didn’t stay long in my ship, 
from whatever cause they left. I do not think that it 
indicates a change in my character so much as the worth- 
lessness of the crews which offered out there that the man 
who joined me, almost uninvited, at Baltimore in 1927 
should have been one of my crew in 1926 when I took Ilen 
out to the Falkland Islands. Evidently a man who is a 
first-class seaman and no shirker does not think my ships 
are to be avoided—and perhaps it ought to be added that 
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when one finds a treasure one takes care to keep him. With 
Con Cadogan, a Cape Clear schooner-sailor, I had the nucleus 
of a crew for the race, and sufficient of a crew for any 
cruising I should do during the year; and it was a great 
comfort to know that I should not find myself deserted in 
some distant port, as had happened so often before. 

I must say we didn’t feel much like racing when we saw 
Penboch, a 12-ton cutter which had towed us out of the 
harbour and was also entered for the race, disappearing 
out of sight ahead; but our heavy sails were very wet, 
there was little wind and much sea ; later things cheered 
up a bit and we made a good enough passage to the Solent 
and anchored off Yarmouth inacalm. We were not long 
there when the 25-ton cutter Cariad, in which Carr was 
starting for a three years’ voyage round the world, came 
alongside, to get some advice from me about stores and 
equipment. I thought he was singularly optimistic in his 
proposal to carry out a very ambitious programme with a 
very slender capital; I only hope that he will find he has 
estimated his resources better than I did mine; I was 
not very discouraging in what I said about it all. 

With only one recruit—and he with but a week to spare 
—I started home from the Solent. It was a delightful 
trip of calm, hot weather, but very hazy, as fine weather 
always seems to be in the South of England, and in spite 
of carrying our big topsail all the way my friend’s week 
was almost up when we made the land at Galley Head ; 
it was a clear case of landing him at Baltimore. I did not 
at all want to go to Baltimore ; the place affected me very 
badly, and since the spar-maker and sailmaker, having a 
private feud, worked so much at cross purposes as to give 
me hardly a single sail that would set properly, I felt inclined 
to leave my curse on the place. But I refrained ; my curse 
is too seriousa thing. I once cursed a schooner in Kenmare, 
a member of whose crew I suspected of stealing my oil- 
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skins, and on the very same voyage she carried away the 
end of Wicklow pier and all her own headgear. I merely 
left Baltimore as soon as I could, and beat laboriously 
against a head wind to the Shannon, to complete with 
stores and ship another hand, my indefatigable sister, at 
Foynes. 

I have already described beating out of the Shannon 
against the usual wind and sea; also the Blasket Sound. 
It was always thus. 

In time we got to Falmouth. No crew for the race to 
be recruited there, but a friend who wanted to work his 
passage to Cowes; he did so generously not only in the 
matter of labour but also in the provision of abstruse 
stores and gear of which we should never have thought 
and which we could hardly have discovered. It was again 
either calm or a light head wind, but fine till the last night, 
which ended up with a glorious run in through a rain- 
storm. I felt that if one does not do a great deal of sailing 
in the Channel at least what one does is very much like 
yachting. 

Our passages to and fro over the course seemed to indi- 
cate the probability of light head winds, which would be 
disastrous for our chances in the race but would at any 
rate give my crew a chance of learning how to handle the 
ship, unhindered by sea-sickness or the general muddle 
that afflicts small boats in bad weather. With that admis- 
sion of our state of unpreparedness I ought to have scratched, 
but I gambled on fair winds and not too much of them. 
In any other conditions I realized when I first left Balti- 
more that there would be no hope forme. I had not enough 
ballast—what happened to it is still a mystery—I had not 
good enough sails, and most serious of all I had not enough 
time to tune those sails and the rigging up to any standard 
of efficiency, or even to familiarize myself thoroughly with 
their working. And whatever crew I got, except Con, 
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was sure to know even less about them than I. Misfortune 
dogged me to the very eve of the race, when all hands 
were giving the ship’s bottom a belated scrub (which an 
accident had prevented on the day before) while our com- 
petitors were rehearsing for the start or sailing private 
matches round the Solent. . 

The morning showed fourteen other boats preparing 
for the start, heavy rain, and rather more wind than we 
wanted ; a depressing prospect for the eight of us who 
were on board. One doesn’t mind a crowd in fine weather, 
but in bad it is hard enough to keep things decent below 
decks with our normal crew of four, and the cookery prob- 
lems become insoluble—unless they solve themselves in 
the obvious way, by becoming unnecessary. As for sails, 
we started with plenty of these, all we had, and as long 
as we were running through Spithead with the wind abeam 
they did their job of pulling us along at a good 10 knots, 
and not only did well but looked well. 

But when the time came to alter course, and the other 
boats were hauling up close round the Isle of Wight, we 
could not follow them, for my sails were not doing well at 
all. I supposed that with so large a crew I should be able 
to pull them into any shape I wished, and perhaps I did, but 
if so the gear was not properly rigged to keep them so. 
My square foresail, which, if it could have been carried 
on a wind, would have determined my rig to be brigantine, 
would not set as close as I wanted it to on this wind; I 
tried a variety of main-staysails to give it a chance, but 
in vain; it had to come in. Of course it wouldn’t do so 
with any facility ; everything was wet and heavy and 
stiff, and ropes jammed which had never jammed before ; 
we lost perhaps a couple of miles while Con and I were 
up on the foreyard trying to disentangle things. In the 
middle of it all I had a fright. The thickness suddenly 
became much darker to windward, as if the father of all 
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squalls were descending on us, just when the topsail was 
partly hauled up but the lee clew was still adrift owing to 
the sheet jamming, and I was struggling to unshackle the 
latter ; but it was quite a beneficent thing that was des- 
cending on us. It was the Aquitania, and as she passed a 
biscuit-toss from us she took our wind altogether, and in 
the momentary calm I managed to get my job done, and 
myself down on deck before her wash came near to cap- 
sizing us. 

That was the beginning of the end. We set the topsail 
again, and stayed round on to the port tack—the wind 
being about 8.S.W.—but while our competitors were reach- 
ing away down Channel at a great pace we were falling so 
much to leeward that we could not clear the Isle of Wight. 
With another tack the topsail had to come in, and with it 
all our hopes. My fore-and-aft canvas is enough to get me 
to windward just a little, not competitively. 

And even that was not set properly. It could not be; 
in the dark every rope got foul of something, and there 
were plenty of things to get foul of. Two staysails, the 
foresail, and the topsail with its yard washing about in 
the scuppers to port; on the other side the boat and the 
spare spars, and over all infinite ends of the sheets of a 
huge and man-killing fore-staysail particularly loved by 
Con, and I must say the best-setting sail in the ship, if one 
got enough of a pull on it. After twenty-four hours we 
were having a hot race for last place with the smallest 
boat in the fleet. When that fore-staysail began to split, 
and we had two reefs in the mainsail, and everybody except 
Con was indifferent to what happened, we could only wait 
for the wind to change. After another day it changed to a 
gale; even Con admitted that we were beaten, and we 
turned tail and ran back for the Solent. It is a proof, if 
one need prove the obvious, that the only thing fatal to a 
small sailing vesselis a head wind, when I say that in a very 
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short time our best helmsman rose from her bed of sickness 
to steer us from somewhere in West Bay to our anchorage 
for the night in Hurst Roads, and voted it a very pleasant 
afternoon’s sail. 

Our part in the 1927 race was so brief and inglorious 
that I cannot judge it as a sporting event, but as a social 
event it was the success of the year; not in the sense in 
which the newspapers understand it, but in the amount 
of good fellowship evoked. In the end it was resolved into 
a match between La Goleta and Tally Ho, perhaps the most 
hotly contested match that has ever been sailed between 
any yachts, for all through whenever the weather was clear 
enough to see anything they were in sight of each other ; 
near the Fastnet they came together in a calm and a clear 
space in the fog, and exchanged through megaphones their 
views on where exactly the rock was. Those who have 
seen the pot-hunting tactics occasionally used in class- 
racing, will appreciate that this is quite a different sport. 
If the affair could be criticized it would be on the grounds 
that it is of so thoroughly amateur a character that it is 
in danger of being amateurish. I mean nothing in deroga- 
tion of the seamanship displayed ; but from other people’s 
experience as well as my own I say that to start with a 
crew who have no experience of such a severe voyage as 
this may be is neither fair to the boat nor to the crew 
themselves. 


PEACE AFTER STRIFE 


There seems to me to be an unpleasantly strenuous air 
about Cowes, even in the season when there is supposed to 
be no more yachting. Of course racing does go on in 
September, though the fashionable crowd is gone, and if 
that does not suggest energy the pranks which the wind 
and tide in the Roads play with one’s ground tackle require 
it; anyway, itis an uncomfortable spot, unfit for the con- 
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templative yachtsman, and after my deplorable incursion 
into the severe branch of the sport I was now intending 
to pursue the easy one. It isa general rule that the further 
West you go the easier life becomes; this has something 
to do with the direction of the prevailing wind, which suits 
admirably the people who are already there, but makes 
it difficult for the stranger, or the Westerner who has been 
fool enough to run so far to leeward as the Isle of Wight, 
to get there. We, that is my sister, Con, and I, did not 
have to contend with a racing fleet as well as with a head 
wind on our way to Plymouth, and so reached it in com- 
parative comfort. 

Here was the Promised Land ; not exactly the land of 
lotus-eaters, but one in which we moved towards our ap- 
pointed end with just enough effort to make the end worth 
attaining, and with enough incidents to enliven the way. 
At Plymouth we heard that the Fowey regatta was impend- 
ing. All the yachts that were at Plymouth were expected 
to race to Fowey ; but I had sworn to enter for no more 
races, and called it a cruise in company. All the yachts 
that were at Fowey raced to Falmouth later on; I cruised 
in company, but foreswore myself and called it racing ; it 
was just the same thing, but more fun. I need hardly 
say that the wind was light and the sea delightfully smooth. 
In these conditions I don’t mind calling it racing. When 
the conditions were not ideal we went as passengers in 
Penboch, which was there with several other Fastnet 
entrants, and went really racing, with the understanding 
that if necessary the engine would be turned on to get us 
home in time for the pulling races and the tea-fight, which 
were the principal attractions of the Fowev regatta. 

I am afraid I suggest that the sailing race was a very 
unimportant part of it; in this case it was, because there 
was little or no wind, but I think sailing races are generally 
rather a nuisance at regattas—I don’t mean the Solent 
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kind—because they are too remote to be spectacular and 
the competitors miss the fun of the fair. We saw all the 
latter excellently from the deck of Saoirse, moored in the 
next berth to the Committee boat by an obliging harbour- 
master who must have served his time packing sardines. 
I like these tiny ports in which you can go ship-visiting 
without a dinghy by merely veering a few fathoms of cable, 
and I like the time of year when yachts have become indif- 
ferent to scratches on their paint, and I like the kind of 
yacht-owners who would not have murdered me if I had 
scratched their paint, and they were in the majority at 
Fowey ; but I did not like the look of the entrance to 
Fowey when I first saw it. It was a great deal narrower 
than it was shown on-the chart, and the fairway was 
straighter and the cliffs at either side higher, and that 
meant that the wind was sure to be blowing with never a 
slant right out as we entered, and right in as we left, while 
the occasion ensured that there would be plenty of traffic 
at both times. Blessed is the handiness of the topsail 
schooner ; I did not hit any traffic or any rocks, inward 
or outward; I did not scratch any paint while mooring 
or unmooring. I used to think I hated the necessary 
manceuvres, but now I pity those to whom the possession 
of an engine has made them unnecessary. 

I am assured by experts that Saozrse is really a great 
deal less handy than she used to be, and my own reasoning 
would confirm this. The confidence that I had in her after 
making the first two or three tacks was quite unreason- 
able, but it has cured me of the harbour panics from which 
I have hitherto suffered ; I was developing a morbid fear 
of hitting anything that was less than 100 miles away, and 
that’s not a good frame of mind even on an ocean passage, 
where you have to make a landfall sooner or later, and 
ought not to worry about what you are going to do with 
it till you have made it; and is fatal to proper yachting 
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which was to be my immediate aim. It was worth while 
to alter Saoirse’s rig if only for the sake of the suggestion. 

Of course I had to see the sights of the town of Fowey ; 
the principal one being “‘Q” riding a hippopotamus, his 
Doctor’s robes streaming gaily astern in the blast of the 
trumpets of a steam roundabout. Nobody will believe 
that I saw this, for it is incredible that a steam roundabout 
should have discovered a street wide enough to get into 
the town by, much less a space ample enough to erect 
itself in. Perhaps it, and its two shining brass-bound 
traction-engines and all the other paraphernalia, came by 
sea, for the harbour is just a little wider than the streets, 
but if they came by land it must have been a mighty 
imposing procession. 

Such towns as Fowey or Funchal have a positive virtue, 
as well as the negative one of discouraging trams and motor- 
cars, which in bulk are the most hideous blot on any land- 
scape ; if there is any interesting person or thing in their 
streets it fills the stage ; if you can see it at all you get a 
close-up view. It must be a colossal show that is not 
afraid of getting lost in the vast spaces of Dublin or Paris, 
and the thin gilt line of the processionists is inconspicuous 
between the drab rows of spectators’ hats. That is what 
really kills most public shows, too many spectators. It is 
not the climate, or the greatest of all shows would not take 
place in November, the gloomiest month of the London 
year. Even if the spectators put on fancy dress and called 
it a carnival the result would look flat in O’Connell Street ; 
an infinite number of spots of every colour, all six feet 
above the pavement, would produce an effect little different 
from that of the pavement itself. Unless, of course, like 
Chesterton’s delightful armies in The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill, we all wore the colours of our wards, and moved in 
groups accordingly. The most picturesque crowd I ever 
saw was at Machico in Madeira, where the women all wear 
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shawls of some shade of yellow. But if I had to organize 
a pageant I should confine it to the narrow streets. 

From Fowey we started in the race to Falmouth with a 
wonderfully heterogeneous fleet, that soon got scattered 
far and wide by the light head wind. What I remember 
about this day was that, having found I could keep the 
land in sight without risk of stranding, I kept it very close 
aboard, and it was a goodly land to look on. It is not 
necessary to remember the result of the race. We got to 
Falmouth. 

Here I began an existence which I had hitherto despised 
as lacking in purpose and feared as too laborious and too 
risky without an engine, but which, now that I had dis- 
covered my boat to be of only twenty tons and reasonably 
handy, I realized was a yachtsman’s ideal. A sail on a 
fine afternoon, if the wind suited, from Falmouth to Hel- 
ford ; visits to one’s friends till the wind suited to leave 
the Helford River, and then an afternoon sail to St. Mawes, 
and so back to Falmouth, a triangular course 15 miles 
round, and a week to do it in. That is how the sport is 
understood by more people than myself in the West, 
and I agree that it is rightly so understood, for yachting 
is sailing for pleasure, and I don’t know any more pleasur- 
able place or way of sailing. But to enjoy the whole 
pleasure it must be sailing, not motoring. The little man- 
ceuvres required to get in and out of the creeks give an 
interest which the straight run of 3 or 4 miles could not 
supply, and if I had a motor to avoid the former I should 
not trouble to set the sails for the sake of the latter. 

Even a longer excursion from my moorings, if taken in 
the right spirit, does not disturb the peace of this last 
chapter of Saoirse’s doings in 1927. I did not make a 
passage from Falmouth to Dunleary ; I just visited that 
port after going to Newlyn and to Dunmore; I am not, 
as I write, making a passage from Dunleary to Falmouth 
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in the strict sense, for passage-making implies some con- 
sideration of time, and I do not mind how long I take over 
it; one has fewer interruptions to one’s work when drift- 
ing up or down the Irish Sea—in my case according as the 
tides took me, for it was a flat calm—than anchored in a 
harbour where there are too many friends. It argued a 
detachment from the mere problems of navigation which I 
have learned to be the quintessence of yachting that Pugin 
should have fitted his drawing-board into his yacht, and 
designed churches upon the high seas; Saoirse is smaller, 
but she will easily accommodate a typewriter. Almost I 
believe that there is a reason for the existence of steam- 
yachts. Ifit be fated that I should make another Southern 
voyage to avoid the Northern winter, I shall make it in 
the spirit in which I am drifting round the Land’s End 
in a calm on this 9th of October, but with this difference, 
that in the Tropics the fear of bad weather does not set a 
time limit to my passage, while here an autumn anticyclone 
does not last for ever ; wherefore I must close the chronicle 
of Saoirse’s doings, and whistle for a wind to take her to 
her snug moorings under St. Anthony in Roseland. 
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Chapter XI 
STARTING ANOTHER EXPEDITION 


A COMMISSION 


It must have been very soon after my return home in 
Saovrse, for, when going into a shop at the corner of Fen- 
church Street to buy a tie-pin and wanting change, I pro- 
duced a £1 note, the shopman said that Falkland Island 
notes might be all right, but he did not know. I remem- 
bered then that the office of the Falkland Island Company 
was a few doors away, and IJ went to see if the cashier there 
would give me twenty shillings, or near it, for that note, 
and he did. But he was very curious to know how I got 
it, for it was a long time since any steamer had come home 
from those parts, and very much interested to hear that 
the last vessel that had arrived from Stanley was my yacht, 
and he asked me if I wanted to see Mr. Goddard, the Secre- 
tary of the Company, meaning no doubt that he thought 
Mr. Goddard would be interested to see me; and that was 
how a very valuable friendship began. 

We talked about the Falkland Islands and yachts and 
boats generally, and on the last topic Mr. Goddard asked 
for my advice, as that of one who knew the conditions out 
there and was a practical boat-sailor. Now I knew pretty 
well what he was leading up to, because the manager at 
Darwin, in the Southern part of the island, had shown me 
the last boat that had been sent out, which was for 
their purpose a total failure, and I heard that they were 
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getting another one to replace her, and I thought I knew 
the sort of boat they wanted. For I had taken a pilot at 
Darwin, who happened to be, according to his own account, 
the man who would have charge of the new boat, and he 
had told me what he, as the person most concerned, wanted ; 
he wanted Saoirse, or the next nearest thing with a motor 
in, and I told Mr. Goddard so. When I came home I had 
some hopes, which have not been realized, of getting an 
order to build at Baltimore a copra-cutter for the Tonga 
Islands, so I was pat with the estimates that Moynihan 
had given me for that class of work, and I put it that it 
would be more satisfactory to build than to buy, and that 
anyway I was prepared to take on the delivery of a reason- 
ably seaworthy boat at an inclusive contract price, if it 
could be arranged to have her registered as a yacht under 
my ownership, for otherwise my Board of Trade certificate 
would not entitle me to go out in command, and the expense 
of the voyage would be greatly increased. 

The matter was not settled at that interview, but I might 
almost say that Zlen was conceived. I am an incurable 
optimist, and I did not realize all that would happen before 
the contract was signed, still less before she was launched. 
First, I heard that a young man was going out to take a 
job as mate of the local steamer, and I supposed he would 
go out as mate with me, and estimated the cost of the 
voyage accordingly ; he got married and went out in the 
mail steamer, but I forgot to revise my estimate. Then 
there were such long discussions over details of construc- 
tion that the best of the Baltimore shipwrights went off to 
America. On the other hand, one step in the evolution 
was in my favour; I had urged a cutter rig, wanting 
to experiment with this on an ocean voyage at some one 
else’s expense, and a ketch rig was adopted; I am glad I 
did not have to pay the expenses of a crew necessary to 
handle her in the former—as it turned out two men were 
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not excessive, and I had to pay for them outwards and 
homewards. 

The design eventually settled on was for a boat nearly 
twice the size of Swoirse ; 56 feet long over all, with 14 
feet beam ; and in October 1925 I went back to Baltiznore 
to see the work started. I did not know what I had let 
myself in for; I had forgotten how much of my personal 
supervision was required when my own boat was being 
built, and now I was busy writing a book and could not 
give that supervision. Of course, there ought not to have 
been any trouble about it, for the builders were working 
on a specification they had themselves made out, and it 
was a very short and simple one; but disputes over the 
interpretation of it did arise, and the solution of them 
was not made easier when the builders’ manager wrote 
about them to the Falkland Island people instead of to 
me. I soon began to find out that country boat-builders 
were just like country house-builders, of whom I had a 
bitter experience when I was an architect—and now I 
was in the position of architect of this ship, for though 
nominally she was being built for me, in fact the Company 
were paying for her on my certificates. 

Apart from its creative side, an architect’s job is often a 
very unpleasant and thankless one. He may know that 
his client is giving the contract to a man who cannot 
carry it through properly, or that the contractor has ten- 
dered at a price impossible for good work, but they never, 
never take his advice, and he ends up by arbitrating over 
a botched job on which both parties have lost. I had a 
more personal interest in this contract than I should have 
had in a house which I had not to live in, for I had to sail 
the boat some 8,000 miles and did not want to drown 
myself on the way. 

The design of Ilen was really more Moynihan’s work 
than mine, for I was still suffering to some extent from that 
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indistinctness of vision. which had so nearly made me lose 
my way home from Brazil, and drawing the lines of a ship 
is the most finicking job imaginable. She was of the same 
general type as Saoirse, but proportionately a little narrower 
and shallower, and certainly, as I saw her on the slip, a 
handsomer model, with the long easy lines that ought to 
make for speed. If I never got a decent day’s run out of 
her, it was not entirely the fault of the ship; we never 
had decent winds, and besides, the propeller and clutch 
continually gave trouble, for she was cursed with an engine. 
The engine itself was a sweet little thing, made by Bolin- 
ders ; but it was not the right engine for so heavy a boat, 
and. it was not installed in the right way. I had no say in 
the matter ; even now, after being sole engineer for three 
months, I don’t pretend to know anything about engines, 
but I could see where the arrangements were wrong. 

Apart from the engine, everything seemed to be wrong 
about that ship. I think the builders hated her; I sup- 
pose that was natural, as they knew they were going to 
make a loss over her. There was certainly no enthusiasm 
over her, but that might have been because I was not as 
much on the work as when my own boat was building, and 
even enthusiasm as irrational as mine is infectious. So 
neither the material nor the workmanship was quite to 
my liking ; but I compromised with my duty to the owners 
by arguing that they were getting her a great deal cheaper 
than they ought—for my price for delivery was just as 
much under the mark as the builders’ price—and that if 
she was good enough for me to take her across an ocean 
she was good enough for the shepherds to take her round 
the Islands. 

Of course I was wrong there, very wrong, and I hope 
I shall not drown any of those shepherds. For my ocean 
passage, except the last thousand miles of it, was one of 
guaranteed fine weather ; but the Falkland Islands is one 
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of the windiest, which means to a small boat stormiest, 
places in the world. Look at the conditions of her work. 
Her predecessor, a full-powered motor-boat, was scrapped 
because if her engine broke down she would be blown away 
into the Southern Ocean and never heard of again. I 
have seen in Pernambuco, and I think there are in the 
River Plate, lighters, what the Londoner would call dumb 
barges, that went out there under their own sail. The 
engine that was in Ilen might give her 5 knots, perhaps, 
in a dead calm and absolutely smooth water, but nothing 
at all in any sea; if she lost her spars or blew away her 
sails, what chance was there of making Tristan da Cunha, 
much less Cape Town, before her crew starved ?—unless, 
of course, they were carrying live sheep—and, anyway, 
what about the probability of being driven into ice? I 
myself, till I got down to the neighbourhood of the Islands 
in Zlen, did not reflect that when I was in those waters 
before there was a complete suit of spare sails in Saoirse’s 
locker, that all her gear had been well tested, and that we 
had enough provisions to make a fair wind of anything 
that blew and get in to some port or another. 

Ilen’s launch was only a trifle more ceremonial than 
that of Saoirse; there were flags, but no champagne. 
Launches at Baltimore are indefinite and unspectacular ; 
the boat is coaxed slowly down the slip at low water, and 
eventually floats off when the tide comes up. There is no 
particular moment to break the bottle, so they don’t do 
it, and the spectators drift away home. There is not the 
excitement of seeing the ship rush down the smoking ways 
and take the water with a mighty splash, but there is one 
advantage in these deliberate methods. If your ship. is 
leaking so badly that you have to haul her up again, you 
find it out while she is still on the cradle; I once saw a 
steamer that had been launched with a run after repairs 
which had left a hole in her bottom nearly sink before they 
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could get her on the cradle again. len did not leak quite 
so badly as this, but she did leak. And we afterwards 
found out that the leaks in her bottom were nothing to the 
leaks in her topsides, and these again nothing to the deck. 
And a crew that thinks nothing of a spell at the pumps 
will not stay to have their bedding and their clothes soaked 
day after day. 


DARRYNANE 


I thought myself lucky in the crew that joined at Balti- 
more to take the ship first to Foynes, on the Shannon, 
where I had to pick up some gear, for a very thorough 
looting of Saowrse had not completed our equipment ; then 
to Avonmouth to take in oil for the engine, and then, via 
Madeira, Pernambuco and Rio, to her destination. Both 
were volunteers; the mate wanted a sea voyage with, if 
possible, some reward for a journalist thrown in; the 
engineer wanted a passage to the Argentine Republic ; and 
both were professionals, though the engineer only in respect 
of motor-cars. There seemed likely to be a nice little 
profit out of the trip, or at least enough to pay for the 
passages home of the mate and myself. 

When everything was ready I told the engineer, as there 
was little or no wind, to start the engine. That is one of 
the advantages of power ; if you want to sail at nine o’clock 
you just tell them you want steam for nine, and don’t 
bother about the weather. I knew that engine would go, 
because a young man had been sent down from the makers 
to run her trials, and she went for him. But she would 
not go for my engineer, not on any terms. I had my own 
ideas, gathered from watching the previous expert, on 
how the thing ought to be done; but my expert, who had 
never met the other, insisted on following pedantically the 
book of instructions, and nobody ever succeeded in starting 
her by them. 
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It was in remote times that accounts of motor tours on 
land consisted mainly of reports on the health of the engine, 
a thing of which one is hardly conscious in the modern 
car; but you can’t read the log of the latest yacht cruise 
without coming up against engine trouble. Perhaps we 
are more stupid; though I have heard it said that the 
design of marine motors generally leaves a good deal to 
be desired. Certainly my experience of this one indicated 
that several small improvements could be made, especially 
in the starting-gear. Nothing seemed easier than this ; 
you did not turn a handle, because there was no handle to 
turn ; you just pulled a lever, and air compressed to four- 
teen atmospheres rushed into the cylinder and away she 
goes. So she does if you have enough air at a high enough 
pressure and don’t make any mistake with the lever. As 
we were originally fitted we had nothing like enough air, 
and it was compressed with a sort of bicycle-pump that 
broke down at about four atmospheres; there was none 
to spare to test the starting-valve with, and you knew that 
if the first shot failed you could not make another; and 
remember, there was no handle on the fly-wheel. Engineers 
are, I know, very cool-headed people ; but I should like to 
put the man that designed the rig to start her when the 
ship is drifting on to a rock and the Captain shouting down 
to know when he would be ready. In such circumstances 
I should be absolutely certain to make some silly mistake 
through pure nervousness; I think that designer was a 
very dangerous psychologist. 

We alternately worked the bicycle-pump and the start- 
ing-lever'for about an hour, and then the engineer, absorbed 
in an argument about the theory of the thing—he was a 
dreadful pedant—inadvertently put a double dose of oil 
into the cylinders, and she started, and we steamed majestic- 
ally out of the harbour. 


This trip was bound to be done mainly under power, 
vP.y. ) 
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even if there were a wind, for we had only enough ballast 
to stand up in a calm; but as it was calm and the sea 
smooth, I was quite pleased with the way the County of 
Cork glided past us; till just after we had passed Dursey 
Head the engine suddenly stopped. It would be too much 
to expect that we could start it twice in one day, even if 
we had found out the cause of stoppage—I am not going 
into pathological details—so as there was a ghost of an 
East wind, and the place and time were suitable, we pro- 
ceeded, for the first time in the history of the yacht, under 
sail. 

Now the general suitability of place and time was that 
we could reach a good anchorage before dark, but the 
particular suitability was that the anchorage was going 
to be Darrynane Bay ; for I had left my curse on the place 
in 1919 because of the plunder of my old yacht by certain 
persons who thought I should never come back from the 
war, and, what rankled more, the neglect of her by other 
persons who were honest but indifferent ; and Providence 
was clearly indicating that I should go in there and take 
my curse off the place, for it never throve since. 

I was aghast when I saw what had happened to it. Of 
the links on which we used to play golf only a few bare 
sand-dunes remained; the deep channel through which 
the tide used to pour into a wide lake behind the links, 
and in which we used to catch bass, was filled up, like the 
lake itself, with sand ; it looked a veritable desert. And 
in the beautiful woods, where we used to picnic, many of 
the trees, if not actually killed, had their tops blasted in a 
most unsightly fashion. The damage to the woods can be 
mended, but I do not see how that desert of sand is to be 
turned into a thing of beauty ; yet Nature is very quick 
to cover up her topographical blunders, and after a short 
season of providing examples for the geologist she generally 
reverts to providing subjects for the artist. 
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It was getting dusk when we anchored in the bay, so 
we left the investigation of the engine trouble till daylight, 
and I went ashore to make my peace with the inhabitants 
and remove my curse; which act of virtue might be 
expected to bring my engineer luck. But it was decreed 
otherwise ; for seven years I had avoided Darrynane in 
my ill-humour, often passing but a few miles away from 
the place, and I was to purge my offence by staying seven 
days in it. When the morning came I did not like the 
look of the weather ; with so little ballast the ship would 
have been almost unmanageable if it came on bad, unless 
I could depend on the engine, and if it did I could not stay 
in the bay, which is only an open anchorage; so when 
again the engine refused to start the only prudent thing 
was to go into the harbour, which is a very much enclosed 
anchorage. It was a weary, long job getting there with 
the ship in that trim, and the trouble I had over it con- 
vinced me that I should never get out without power. 
Even in my old yacht we had suffered long detention there, 
and when she was overtaken in 1914 by a Westerly wind 
and by the war she stayed there for five years. But this 
day I went in confident that I could get out again as soon 
as I wanted to, for Darrynane is the sort of place one does 
not want to leave. 

It may be only that I know it so well, for we had been 
there many times since we were children, but it has, after 
my first visit, seemed to me the only seaside place in the 
world ; and in spite of the storm damage it still seems the 
most beautiful place in the world, for it combines more 
successfully than any other I know a little of everything 
one wants in a small space. I said elsewhere that you 
don’t find real trees near a real sea on our West coast, but 
this is an exception. The sea that rolls into the Kenmare 
River—why this bay, 12 miles wide between its enclosing 
headlands and little more than half as deep, should be 
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included in the river is.a puzzle; to me the river seems 
to end very definitely with a width of 4 miles—is unmistak- 
ably part of the Atlantic Ocean, and from it you can see 
most conspicuously a great group of Pinus Insignis, and 
very fine specimens at that. Other woods, such as that 
at Valentia, may be near an equally wild coast, but they 
are hidden from seaward ; I suppose there is some peculiar 
virtue in the climate of Darrynane that makes the com- 
bination possible. The larger trees, rising straight and 
well-grown above thickets of rhododendron and hydrangea, 
have been planted by the O’Connells and Dunravens—and 
one of the reasons for their existence is, no doubt, that there 
survive people who care for them—but alongside them the 
indigenous forest of stunted oak and alder and hazel stretches 
right down to the shore of the harbour, a lingering remnant 
that seems to have lost its vitality by comparison with the 
imported stock ; one gets this feeling in Ireland from more 
things than trees. To me the greatest charm lay in the 
diversity of small features, the little hollows separated by 
ridges of rock crowned with the dwarf autumn-flowering 
furze ; one floored with sand or a sward scented with 
thyme and starred with the imcanescence of sea-holly ; 
the next with sweet bog-myrtle, surrounded by the pale 
fronds of Osmunda and the crimson of foxglove and loose- 
strife ; another through which a rivulet trickles, hidden 
under a riot of fuchsia; and a few yards away an arm of 
clear sea-water with anemones studded like flowers on its 
waving grasses. 

These things hardly touch the chief requirement of a 
seaside place, which is that its virtues should be concen- 
trated where sea and land meet. Those virtues must 
include rocks, for without their shelter the coast is an inhos- 
pitable desert, untenable in a breeze of wind. There must 
be sand, pure white sand, that the water over it may shine 
with an emerald gleam between the purple patches where 
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it covers weed-grown rocks ; and of course the water must 
be clear enough to show this. There must be a little 
beach of pebbles, or rather of good hard blue boulders— 
the blue ones always seem to be the hardest and roundest— 
to rattle cheerfully when the swell runs in on them ; and of 
course there must be from time to time a swell to rattle 
them. High-water mark along the strand must be traced 
out with a line of rare and beautiful shells, not with corks 
and clinkers, and low-water mark must be at such a dis- 
tance from it as suits those who care for bathing in such a 
place, and there must be no deep and dangerous holes 
(though I want one good channel up which the bass pursue 
the sand-eels and in which the angler kills the bass), for 
the seaside belongs to children and there is nothing more 
terrifying than to struggle against a steep bank of sand 
under water, which gives way under your feet. Therefore, 
let there be rock-pools, out of which you can easily climb 
if you fall into them, and let them not be too completely 
paved with sea-urchins, whose spines discourage falling 
in, which is the way to learn swimming. And when you 
have learned, you should find a surge of deep water swinging 
unbroken between smooth walls of rock, and floating in 
this enjoy the most delightful motion that you could dream 
of. Or if your small boat lies in a creek perhaps a little 
wider, you may capture the same sensation, but not so 
intimately ; and with the run at high tide your yacht, rang- 
ing to the scope of her moorings, will give you her version 
of it. 

There must be many places as perfectly seaside as Darry- 
nane ; there may even be some which are more so; but 
I do not know of any that you can bring your yacht into 
so completely. There is nothing that makes me hanker 
after the seaside—with the connotations I, not Blackpool, 
give it—so much as being at sea; and in my yachts I do 
seem to be generally at sea. You would think that the 
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boat-slip formed a pretty solid point of contact between 
my moorings in Dunleary Harbour and the Royal Irish 
Yacht Club, but somehow it does not; I seem to be living 
two different lives in such a place. Perhaps it is because 
I wear two different sorts of clothes; but whatever the 
reason, I feel as much relief at going from there to Darry- 
nane as I felt when I went wandering along the beaches 
of the Falkland Islands after a voyage across the South 
Pacific. 

I became so much absorbed in the place that I lost count 
of time, and I do not know how many hours I spent explor- 
ing the woods—and a wood revisited after an absence of 
seven years is almost as exciting as a newly discovered 
one; these had changed, but from inside I could see that 
there was little permanent damage done—fishing round 
the rocks, bathing on the beaches, or lying on the tops of 
the two peaks whose names translated mean the Hill of 
the View and the Look-out towards the West, and gazing 
at the wonderful panorama of sea and mountain—and 
the fact that these two are among the few hills in Ireland 
that have proper names proves that a generation which 
saw less in the picturesque than ours thought the view 
worthy of record. So I did not hustle the engineer unduly ; 
there is no harbour in which I would rather be wind-bound 
than in Darrynane. 

But it must be admitted that it is not much of a place 
in which to look for expert help to start a sulky engine. 
After my engineer had so readjusted things that my 
surreptitious attempts (when he had gone ashore to see 
the District Poultry Instructress) failed, I did import an 
expert from Cahersiveen and a new connection for the 
bicycle-pump; and though, for the credit of my own 
engineer, I saw to it that the expert also failed, I ensured 
that when my sense of duty overcame the amenities of the 
place the engine would start. 
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And we did start, and then it rained. I do not wonder 
that the mate left me at Foynes, for the rain came copiously 
through the deck over his head and swamped his bunk, 
and he was out for a pleasure-trip. I do not wonder that 
the engineer, whose portion of the deck was staunch, left 
me, for his uncle offered to pay his passage to South America 
in a mail steamer, and he was out to get there. I do not 
wonder that I was left without a crew, for it had so often 
happened before. I came to the conclusion that at any 
rate I should not be able to replace the engineer, and pro- 
posed to teach myself the trade by a correspondence course 
with the agents who sold and arranged the installation of 
the engine. I did not learn very much this way, for it 
appears that I had got the wrong engine, or, at any rate, 
not the one which they tried to explain to me with diagrams 
that were like nothing on board the ship; so I got their 
young man over again to straighten things out and give 
her a twenty-fours hours’ trial at sea, and with his assist- 
ance, and that of one of my sisters, who never fail to respond 
to my signals of distress, and of the extraordinary seaman 
who had gone in Kelpie to fetch the guns, I went back to 
Baltimore to look for a permanent crew. I really was 
sorry for that engineer, who no doubt thought he was going 
in a yacht of sorts, if not of the same sort as his last, which 
belonged to the Rajah of Borneo, for the indescribable filth 
of Ilen’s engine-room had now spread itself pretty well all 
over the ship, and we had a fresh head-wind and sea from 
the start, and I think I have already said more than once 
that sea-sickness is endemic in the Shannon entrance. But 
he stuck to the job manfully, and even had the engine 
running finely when it was really wanted—he must justifi- 
ably have felt superior to the mere sailor when we carried 
away our forestay and had to take in most of the canvas— 
and so we got to Baltimore to mend the forestay and 
recaulk the decks and fix as many as I could remember of 
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the things that had beén forgotten, and wait for the crew 
to turn up. 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


I had no very definite views on the manning question 
when I went to Baltimore. It is true that six years before 
I had looked for a volunteer to help me to bring Kelpie 
round from there to Foynes; and various persons said 
they would be glad to come if I had a motor, but not to 
trust themselves to sail only. This, however, was obviously 
only an excuse, and though len had a motor, I did not 
think that the gentry who shied at a passage that took 
one fine winter’s day would embark on one which would 
take two months. I had slight hopes that the old man who 
had eventually sailed with me on that occasion might 
come forward ; he was a good helmsman and between us 
we could get the ship down to Madeira somehow, and in 
those islands you do not have to look for crews, but rather 
to fight them off. But he was now feeling too old to take 
on the job. I wrote to Brixham to try and secure Melhuish 
of the yawl Seaweed, but could not get into touch with 
him. Then the Baltimore regatta came along, and as 
far as racing went it was a poor affair, but it was a great 
day for Messrs. Guinness, and over a pint of porter I 
became acquainted with the Cadogan family of Cape, 
Clear Island. 

You want to see Cape to appreciate the incongruity of 
the many schooners and ketches—“ vessels,”’ as all sailing 
coasters are called locally—which are owned there, though 
it is perhaps just as strange to find all Haynes’ big steamers 
registered in St. Ives. Many of them were owned and 
manned by Cadogans (which you must pronounce as a 
dactyl), but, owing to the slump in freights, were laid up 
and their crews had retired from the sea, or were con- 
templating that last indignity, going into steam. Denis 
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Cadogan wanted a couple of months more in a foreign- 
going vessel to complete his time for second mate, and his 
cousin Con wanted, I suppose, an occupation, as he felt 
too young to settle down as a farmer. He is a most 
inscrutable person, and I have never found out why he 
goes to sea with me; perhaps because he thinks I want 
looking after; certainly not to seek foreign adventures, 
for he seldom goes ashore ; the only time I saw him inter- 
ested in anything was in the Fastnet Race of 1927. With 
whatever motive, they both signed on articles for a yacht- 
ing voyage anywhere in the Atlantic Ocean between the 
parallels of 60° North and South, to terminate within six 

months at Stanley in the Falkland Islands. . 

I did not clear from Baltimore, although from the 
navigator’s point of view it is the only proper place from 
which to start a Southern voyage, being the port of entry 
furthest to windward; but, secure in my possession of 
an engine and of a crew that was expert in the pilotage 
of the Bristol Channel, I permitted myself to run 250 
miles to leeward, to begin the voyage from Avonmouth. 
For I was going to load there, at a cheaper rate than any- 
where at home, all the oil that I could get into my ship, 
since the Company were paying for it; and there was 
also the question of my own stores, of which I wanted all 
to be of the best and most suitable kind, and those that 
were dutiable to be put on board in bond. 

You might think that Zlen was too small a vessel to 
receive much consideration from the Avonmouth ship- 
chandler, whose trade mostly was with big, foreign-going 
steamers; but he took an infinity of trouble over my 
order. The virtues of a ship-chandler are two; first, 
that he knows exactly what you want and what is good 
for you; and second, that he has, or knows where to get, 
the sort of things that are most suitable for the voyage 
you are contemplating. I have always been struck by 
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the fact that the things-you get from him are never of the 
same brand as those you would get at a shore grocer’s, 
nor of brands that you have ever heard of before, but 
better and cheaper, and I have wondered whether there 
is any causal connection between these facts. I even 
venture to propound the heresy that the connection is 
that the firms which supply shipping do not advertise. 
It seems to me that there are two ways of securing trade : 
one is to bully the customer into buying something that 
he does not want, and the other to offer him something 
that he does; and I prefer to be treated in the latter 
way. 

As for my bonded stores, I am sure it would have been 
impossible to ship these at Baltimore, for the organization 
was lacking and I don’t suppose such a thing had been 
attempted before; I was even doubtful whether I could 
get them anywhere in Ireland, where I have found in the 
Customs service officious people who have nothing better 
to do than to write minutes pointing out that my yacht 
was under 40 tons, and therefore not entitled to the 
privilege, and to cast doubts on the bona-fide nature of 
my voyage. I expected, and rightly, that in England 
the regulations would be interpreted as liberally as they 
were in Australia. 

So my start from Baltimore was only that of a foreign 
voyage to the extent that I signed on my crew there, and 
that I hoisted the Southern Cross at the starboard yard- 
arm in token that it was going to be a Southern voyage. 
This was a ceremony insisted on by Con Cadogan as a 
due acknowledgment of the survival of the days of sail. 
We lashed together, under his direction, two spars about 
8 feet long, and on them hung, in the rough form of that 
constellation which is as little like a cross as anything 
else, but which in the poorly provided Southern sky is 
considered its most striking feature, five lamps, the best 
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that we could supply or borrow. They were an uneven 
and polychromatic lot: our red and green side-lights, 
and three doubtful-minded hurricane-lamps. The frame 
was not so rigid that we could stay it properly and prevent 
its swinging, and it rotated in a way which, even at the 
beginning of the night, was rather dizzying, and at the end 
sent several boat-loads of guests astray in the darkness of 
the harbour ; for this ceremony partook of the nature of 
most farewell parties. 

I never knew how large it was; the little cabin was 
always full; the bulkhead between that and the engine- 
room, carefully erected to satisfy the requirements of the 
Board of Trade, but impossible to preserve if the ship were 
to be worked conveniently, had been taken down, and 
through it faces looked up towards the centre of song, 
and more faces looked down from the darkness of the 
cockpit, and all came and went, but all could sing. They 
were songs appallingly sentimental, as all sailors’ songs 
are except their chanties, which are an accompaniment 
to their work and should never be heard at any other 
time, but many of them genuine antiques, such as one 
would hardly hear at any other place and time. I had 
not realized till this night what a seafaring place West 
Cork is, or rather was, for its people do not take so kindly 
to steam. 

Our start next morning was not too early, for there 
had to be a decent show of boats to escort us down the 
harbour, and I suppose they were in no more hurry than 
ourselves to turn out after the previous night. The life- 
boat was there, and lest anyone should think that the 
coxswain was really doubtful about our capacity to handle 
our vessel, it should be explained that this was the day of 
their monthly drill: these things are arranged so that 
the aristocracy of the port should have the most imposing 
craft there—she is a large and sumptuous motor-lifeboat— 
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from which to see the sport. I never felt that we should 
want help, though there was only a light Southerly air and 
a biggish swell, and in these circumstances Baltimore is 
an awkward place to get out of, for I had by now complete 
confidence in myself as engineer, and I performed my duties 
quite satisfactorily. 

As we got out the wind freshened, and the swell, bemg 
on the beam, did not hinder us, so we made up for lost time. 
I am not quite sure that a hasty indiscretion here did not 
lose us time later on ; it would have saved time had the in- 
discretion been a little greater. For I was not content with 
the speed we were making with our four heavy sails, and 
proceeded to help them out with the flying jib. Now this 
flying jib, as such, was a mistake, and the Falkland Island 
Company unconsciously got the better of me over it. I, 
wanting such a sail for the passage out, got it included 
in the specification, though I knew it would probably 
never be used after I left the ship; but when made of 
the weight of canvas specified, it looked like, and I have 
no doubt will be used as, a spare jib, for it was a very 
heavy sail. I hauled all I could on the halliard and it 
slid grudgingly up the topmast stay, and then stuck. 
Con came to reinforce me, and we got in a bit more of 
the halliard, but the operation had not the right feel 
about it. Then I looked round to see what was foul. 
The topmast stay was hanging in a huge bight which 
jammed the hanks, for we were not hoisting the sail up, 
but pulling the topmast down to it. All too soon we 
let go the halliard, and the mast did not break then and 
there, but rose up comparatively straight. I merely made 
a note that I would alter the staying of it as soon as I 
got into port; it ought to have been either carried away 
or condemned on the spot. 

Very soon there was enough wind to put any considera- 
tion of topmasts out of our minds and, even with a reef 
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in the mainsail, we tore up the Bristol Channel on the 
flood-tide at a pace which would have alarmed me thor- 
oughly, for the navigation is intricate and the morning 
was dull and not too clear, but that the Cadogans were 
as good as pilots for the place. We must have gone up 
nearly as fast as the tide did, for we were a couple of 
hours early for the opening of the dock, so we anchored and 
went ashore at Portishead to telephone to the people we 
were getting our oil from and find out which part of the 
docks they inhabited. 

One does not appreciate the fearfulness of these places 
with 40-foot tides till one lands at them from a dinghy. 
Tf one goes in to such a harbour in a vessel of any size it 
must be at high water, when it looks like any other place ; 
at low water one is either in a wet dock or aground high 
up on a beach, in which case one is only conscious of the 
depth from the deck to the ground one is lying on, for the 
water has run away out of sight altogether; but when 
one stands at the bottom of them the piles of Portishead 
piers look as preposterously tall as the crazy structures 
that threaten to fall on one in a nightmare. Long before 
I had been in the Bristol Channel I dreamed that I saw 
the bottom falling out of one of these docks, and when 
one thinks that the level of the water inside them may be 
as much as 40 feet above the beach outside it is evident 
that it supplies the materials for a very bad dream ; 
and although I know quite well that the locks are made 
of steel and concrete, and the timber piles are only to guide 
vessels into them, I always feel a little uneasy when I look 
up and see masts and spars hanging so far over my head. 

I soon got my orders, weighed, and started up the engine 
to steam into Avonmouth Docks; and forthwith my 
confidence in my capacity as engineer collapsed, for the 
water-pump struck work and I couldn’t find out how to 
clear it. I was afraid I should miss my tide, and I did 
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not realize that it would have been perfectly easy to sail 
up to the lock, so I hailed a passing tug and made my entry 
in a very unworthy manner. 

I felt small enough as we slid into the immense lock, 
perched at the mast-head to converse on more or less 
level terms with an individual who appeared to have 
business with us. He seemed rather doubtful about our 
identity, and was evidently looking for a very much larger 
vessel, for it turned out this was our agent, and his instruc- 
tions were that the motor-ship J/en was coming in to load 
oil for the Falkland Islands ; and as we were not on the 
register he had no clue to our size, and naturally expected 
that a cargo for so distant a ee would amount to several 
thousands tons. 

The lock-gates closed behind us and with three or four 
other craft we rose into the sunlight, for here they do not 
float you in on the level of the tide, as in most wet docks, 
except at springs; at other times the level inside is kept 
about 40 feet above low water by pumping (it can rise 
as much as 46 feet), and with the help of plucks from sundry 
coasters and as much of a fresh breeze as could penetrate 
between the walls of huge steamers we drifted down to 
the oil jetty. 

I borrowed an expert from the oil company to investigate 
that pump, and between us we came to the conclusion 
that the book of instructions was darkening counsel in 
respect of that and of several other fittings, for it described 
things that did not belong to this engine at all; so we 
pitched it overboard and, on the advice of the Captain of 
a coasting ketch which was lying alongside, I telephoned 
to Padstow for a practical man who would make a working 
job of my auxiliary machinery; that is to say, instal 
starting-gear which the most nervous person might use 
without anxiety. 

I enjoyed thoroughly the consequent delay in Avon- 
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mouth Docks, a place to which I suppose yachts have 
seldom, if ever, penetrated, and where one therefore enjoys 
all the facilities of a merchant vessel, the butcher’s boy 
coming round on a bicycle every morning for orders—but 
I have said enough about that—what I am really thinking 
of is that the Captain of anything commercial is of more 
account than the owner of the largest yacht, and in the 
general view I was engaged in commerce. However, in 
the view of the Customs and Shipping Offices Ilen was a 
yacht, and her way was made smooth before her. If I 
cannot do real yachting, let me lie in such a port as Avon- 
mouth ; yet I doubt, if I were a real yacht, whether I 
should be very welcome there. Better still, I should 
like to take my yacht to Bristol and lie up alongside the 
principal street of a large city, for it cannot be denied that 
in England the majority of docks are ssthetically lacking 
in these days of steam. 

At last the work below was done, and the Padstow 
engineer had found me a much more instructive book of 
the words ; I was amply provisioned for two months, and 
cleared for Madeira, the first stage of my second Southern 
voyage. On the night tide we locked out and steamed 
rapidly seawards, for the light airs would hardly give us 
control of the vessel in the rips and swirls of the spring 
ebb. JI remembered that on my previous voyage Madeira 
was the only port which I had reached in its due order 
and at the appointed time, and I felt so sure of doing 
the same again that I was sorely tempted to open up and 
stow more conveniently my bonded stores. 

Most fortunately I refrained from doing so, for just 
as we got out of the intricate part of the Channel the 
engine seized up and stopped through a failure of the 
lubricating pumps. I felt a heavy responsibility about it 
and thought it best to get an expert report on the extent 
of the damage, if any had been done, and as there was 
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now an adequate sailing breeze I determined to get to 
Padstow, if I could, but if not, to the harbour which hap- 
pened to be nearest at the time of high water, for all the 
places along this coast are tidal and dry out. The harbour 
was Ilfracombe. 

I had never before seen a seaside resort of this kind, 
and indeed it is a sight. But it depressed me, because I 
could not conceive why the people who go to the seaside 
should resort to Ilfracombe ; for its only merit in days 
past was its picturesqueness, and now it has none. It 
has a harbour, adequate in fine weather, and, I suppose, 
no worse in bad than others along this coast, and a very 
suspicious Collector of Customs, who, as usual in these 
small ports, did not want the responsibility of entering 
and clearing a foreign-going vessel, and would have sent 
me back to Bristol. I thought he would have been rather 
pleased at clearing the only ship that had ever sailed 
from Ilfracombe to the Falkland Islands, but it required 
a report from the shore engineer and much talk of noting 
protests—an obscure process in marine insurance—to con- 
vince him that we had a legitimate reason for calling. As 
it turned out, the engine had not suffered any damage ; and 
I felt so pleased by the way it had brought us down from 
Avonmouth (conveniently forgetting that we had the spring 
ebb under us) that after a slight modification of the faulty 
gear I passed it as perfect and made a fresh start, deter- 
mined to risk no more encounters with the Customs and 
not to put into another British port except for the purpose 
of saving life. 


Chapter XII 
MADEIRA 


IN AN AUXILIARY 


On my first Southern voyage I made all the mistakes 
that timidity and inexperience could suggest. I was over- 
loaded with stores, much of which went bad before they 
were used, and with advice, most of which was bad when 
it was given, and particularly with that advice which is 
printed in Findlay’s North Atlantic, on the strength of 
which I sailed Saoirse round the charted dangers, such as 
the Doldrums and the Equatorial Current, only to fall 
into more real ones, like the South-West Guinea Monsoon, 
from which may the Lord deliver small boats. It is pro- 
verbial that second thoughts are best, and by taking thought 
I could ensure that my second voyage would be so much 
better that it would be positively boring. But as the 
tracks followed were nearly the same, it was interesting 
to see how much the confidence I had accumulated in two 
years and the possession of an engine altered the conditions, 
and to gather evidence for the evergreen controversy as to 
whether the motor has destroyed all the merit of yacht 
cruises. 

Of course, my views on the subject are only germane if 
it is allowed that an ocean voyage may be a yacht cruise. 
Literally it cannot, for a cruise implies, if not uncertainty 
of destination, at least uncertainty of the route to be taken, 
whereas a long deep-water trip must be carefully thought 
out; it is significant that my best passage in Saoirse was 
the only one in which I stuck closely to my prearranged 
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course. This sounds~rather much like business, yet one 
fact enables me to refer to it as sport: I stuck exactly to 
my prearranged times. This seems to me to be the essen- 
tial; cruising on the coast is not sport unless one makes 
one’s passages regardless (within reason) of the weather ; 
an ocean voyage still less so unless one keeps count of the 
time taken over it. A competitor is necessary; in the 
one case the elements, in the other, time. Not time in 
relation to the consumption of stores and water, but one’s 
handicap on the times of Admiral Bogey (if I may present 
the Colonel with an equally mythical brother) over each 
stage, for the type of boat and the season of the year. 

Now, on a passage which cuts across several wind systems, 
such as this one from Bristol to the Brazils, we obviously 
cannot fix the handicap of a sailing-boat very closely ; we 
cannot expect her to avoid calms and head-winds every 
time, and therefore we give her a generous allowance beyond 
the possible minimum. But one ought to do pretty close 
estimating for an auxiliary, so her captain, to arrive within 
his narrow margin, cannot afford to make any mistakes in 
his navigation or seamanship. 

Apart from the fact that more is expected of you, the 
command of an auxiliary is a very uneasy job. Ina sail- 
ing vessel, if the wind falls light or draws ahead, you know 
what to do. If you can make good any useful course, you 
go and look for a better wind, and if you can’t, you just 
wait for one; in the first case there is only one possible 
thing to do, and in the second none. But there are a 
dozen as soon as you start your engine, unless it is so 
powerful and so well supplied with oil that you can steam 
straight towards your destination and disregard the winds 
if you don’t like them ; if it is the usual sort, that you have 
to work on terms of mutual help with the wind, the com- 
binations of angles of course steered and sail-surface will 
form a problem that defies solution. And if you do solve 
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the mechanical problem of keeping your sails drawing, 
which is merely the parallelogram of forces knocked silly 
by the swell, you find yourself steering in a totally wrong 
direction, and have to decide how long to go on losing 
distance and how soon to disregard the sails and steam 
right ahead ; and then your peace of mind will reflect very 
accurately the state of your bunkers. And if it is hard 
to know when to start the engine, it is far harder to tell 
when the wind has improved enough to stop it and get 
useful work out of the sails again. My own opinion is 
that the man who makes a good passage with a low-powered 
auxiliary and a limited supply of fuel has probably put 
more hard work, and certainly more hard thinking, into 
the job than the man who does it in sail. I was free from 
the engineer’s worst worry: I had unlimited oil and was 
not paying for it; the winds were so definitely light that 
I had no hesitation about burning it ; but even so, I feel 
that if there had been no motor in the ship the voyage 
would have been much less troublesome and very little 
slower. One cannot serve two masters, wind and steam ; 
I will cleave to the one who can take charge of my little 
vessel when I want a rest and waft her, unattended, steadily 
on her course, as he has done since man first hoisted skins 
over a raft; for Alolus is very kind to the small boats of 
those who serve him with humility. 

At noon on the 31st of August we motored out of Ilfra- 
combe in calm and rain. It was a bad day for the start ; 
Mr. Goddard wanted a photograph of the ship, and our 
wet sails were all crumpled and hanging anyhow, and the 
topsail was not even aloft; but, having an engine, I felt 
I had to start on the appointed day. Next morning the 
breeze had improved, and I had all the fore-and-aft canvas 
set, with a careful eye on that curly topmast, which how- 
ever seemed to be standing up all right, thanks to the altered 
staying I had introduced. But that spar was rotten as 
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well as curly, and the-increased pressure on the sails when 
I stopped the engine broke it instantaneously into three 
pieces. That reduced my anxieties a lot, if it did leave 
me rather short of canvas; but a spar that you cannot 
trust is worse than no spar at all. I once suffered from a 
mainsail which I expected to split at any time during a 
passage of 1,000 miles; but if it had split—and it was so 
rotten that it would have gone to ribbons—that was the 
extent of the damage; a falling topmast might do a lot 
of harm unless it went clean over the side, as this one did. 
There was no question of going to look for another one at 
St. Ives; the motor would have to act as a substitute, if 
one were wanted, till we reached Madeira. 

Every one that goes to Madeira in a small boat comments 
on the abominable sea they meet where the Eastern end 
of the island cuts off the Trade Wind, and they are left 
tumbling about in a calm; in Saoirse we spent a good 
deal of a night at this game, all the time seeing the local 
luggers pass us, evidently in smooth water and with some 
air of wind, close under the cliffs, where I did not venture 
to follow them. Blessed is a trustworthy motor in such a 
place ; Zlen found out that smooth strip all right. I sup- 
pose we passed through the rough part on the way there, 
but it was not noticeable ; it was that mild thing, a follow- 
ing sea, to her, for she was travelling in the same direc- 
tion. To Saoirse it had been every sort of damned sea, 
for she was not travelling at all, merely rotating as the 
eddies moved her; moreover, the tide-rips roared at us 
in a very terrifying manner, as they always do in the 
absence of the song of the wind around a ship, while now 
they were drowned by the noise of Jlen’s engine, whose 
song has a rhythm very soothing when all aloft is unordered 
banging. Sooner or later a sea-breeze sets in, and even 
under sail your ship can get to Funchal, but she does it 
much more comfortably with an auxiliary. 
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THE PONTINHA 


If you go to Funchal, as naturally you would like to do, 
with all your gear intact and your ship in perfect order, 
you are anchored in the Roads, a quarter of a mile from a 
bad landing-place at which you cannot leave your boat, 
and for most of your short stay rolling abominably. The 
better plan is to disguise your yacht as a wreck, and con- 
tract with a local firm to repair the damages; for their 
own sakes the shipwrights or engineers or whatever trade 
you have called upon—for all trades are subject to the 
most levelling of ailments—will induce the Port Captain 
to bring you in to the fascinating inner harbour, which is 
reserved for local coasters, lighters, and vessels in your 
condition. 

The mail-boat anchorage off a town which lays itself 
out to cater for mail-boats and their passengers is a depress- 
ing place. If you are far enough out you see a vast pano- 
rama of white houses and red roofs, intensely monotonous ; 
if you are near enough in you see the gimcrack pavilions 
that surround the landing-place, which exhibit the same 
degree and the same style of ugliness along all sea-fronts. 
In the immediate foreground are bumboats, touts and 
runners, all exactly according to sample, and all expecting 
you also to be a tourist according to sample. The only 
interesting time in Funchal Roads is when great lighters, 
heavy with crates of onions or bananas, or top-heavy with 
wicker chairs, slide down a precipitous pebble-beach and 
plunge with a mighty splash into the water; then you 
can spend a pleasant hour betting whether the next casualty 
will be the capsize of a chair-boat or the swamping of a 
banana-boat. You can see this well enough from the 
anchorage, but you miss the human element; you want 
to be on shore to hear that. 

The inner harbour, the Pontinha, is so small that you 
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miss nothing of what goes on in it. People with sensitive 
ears might wish to miss some of the clatter and shouting, 
which suggests to me nothing so much as a rock-avalanche 
falling on a guillemot rookery. It is really no more than 
laden mule-sledges getting under way. One would think 
that if the energy expended on yells and whip-crackings 
were devoted to putting wheels under the loads, or cobble- 
stones over the concrete of the quay, it would be more 
efficient. Perhaps wheels are impossible in Madeira, where 
the roads so often go up in a flight of steps that are not a 
serious obstacle to wooden sledge-runners, which slide 
easily over the small pebbles of hard black lava that form 
the surface, on which also the unshod hooves of oxen can 
get a good grip. But on the concrete, though it is rough 
enough to hold the runners, in spite of all the greasy cloths 
that assistant drivers pass under them, the shod mules 
can hardly stand, and cannot pull at all. However, when 
the head driver and his mate haul on the mules, and the 
greasers grease, and the whipper cracks his whip, and half 
a dozen bystanders push behind, the cavalcade eventually 
moves, for the men, being barefooted, can get their weight 
on to it; but all this takes a lot of exhortation, which is 
delivered in a peculiar howl that ends in a falling cadence 
with a final grunt of exhaustion. The language of all the 
Portuguese islands seems to me to be constructed on the 
same principle, but in conversation not so much so; it 
was the volume of the sound that recalled the screaming 
of sea-birds. 

You might suppose that there would be annoyance also 
from the coal wharf which is in the harbour, but some 
peculiarity of the winds ensures that coal-dust is never in 
the air and seldom in the water. In fact the water is one 
of the most attractive features of the Pontinha, it is so 
transparent ; clearer indeed than that outside, which is 
generally clouded with sand stirred up by the swell. Here 
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the floor is of a heavy volcanic stuff, not easily disturbed, 
and of an intense black colour that shows up all sorts of 
swimming creatures not visible against the emerald of 
coral or shell-sand. I had wondered that the little things 
that crowd the deep water showed a bright lustre more 
often than their relatives that haunt the coast; clearly 
they do not, and it is only a matter of background. Iam 
sure the little fishes of this harbour are no more brilliant 
than those of the coral harbour of Nukualofa, but they are 
far more conspicuous. Also you can see everything better 
here, for you borrow a water-glass from the boys who are 
alongside you looking at the bottom to see if you have 
dropped anything of value overboard. It was the first 
time I had ever looked through a water-glass, which is 
simply a tin tube like a megaphone with a sheet of glass 
well puttied into the big end of it; the clearness with 
which it shows up objects is marvellous, but of course it 
would be no use in our muddy seas. 

Funchal seemed a much pleasanter place on this second 
visit than it did three years before, not only because I am 
always afraid of strangers and was particularly afraid of 
my first foreign port, nor entirely because I was in a better 
berth—though one consequence of the latter was that I 
made acquaintance with coasting captains, stevedores, 
small importers, and generally the classes that greeted me 
in the street as Senhor Capitao rather than with those that 
regarded me as a possibly profitable tourist. The real 
reason was that this time I had business in the place, for 
I got not only a new topmast but a new flying jib and an 
overhaul to the engine, and I think the things one sees 
and does accidentally in the intervals of a regular occupa- 
tion are more amusing than those for which one searches 
of set purpose. But I do not include in the latter a certain 
fiesta, the observance of which was almost obligatory on 
my part. 
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A PROCESSION OF BOATS 


For several days Funchal had been under a desultory 
fire which might, only that at the time there was no revolu- 
tion on hand, have been taken for that of rifles with an 
occasional irruption of heavy guns, but was actually caused 
by the rockets and maroons indicative of a Church festival 
in the Portuguese islands ; for noise is the principal object, 
and the bombardment is more continuous by day than 
by night. The people of the country do not seem to have 
realized the nature of fireworks; there was, it is true, a 
certain amount of display apart from mere sound, but it 
was on a modest scale. Perhaps this was as well, for the 
things generally went off in the middle of a crowd, and not 
always, I should imagine, in the direction intended by 
their designers. The effect was startling, even to those at a 
safe distance. But by day the impression was of a populace 
gathered in its Sunday clothes—all black and white—to 
gossip and eat sticky sweets, rather grudgingly making way 
for half-hearted processions that trickled thinly through 
it towards the chapel that was the centre of interest, but 
lost most of their adherents before they got there. I was 
rather bored with processions, and therefore not enthusi- 
astic when I was urged to unmoor Jlen from her snug berth 
in the Pontinha and to go and see another at Canigal, some 
dozen miles along the coast to the Eastward. 

The Canigal procession, however, is a very different 
affair. There are no roads leading to the chapel, which 
stands on a steep hill overlooking the sea, and the proces- 
sion goes there in boats from the intermediate town of 
Machico. The thing was represented as being in its way 
unique, and curiosity combined with other considerations 
to defeat that reluctance, which I then had, to go on Sunday 
afternoon excursions, or to weigh anchor unless I intended 
to sail some hundreds—or thousands—of miles. On pre- 
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vious occasions I had excused myself by pointing out the 
difficulty of accommodating a large picnic party for the 
night if the wind failed—as it commonly does at such times. 
But now I had not that excuse; indeed the boot was on 
the other leg. For my engine had just been overhauled, 
and the tail-shaft lengthened, and the engineer had to run 
her trials and report on her to the owners—it will be seen 
that I made myself very safe in respect of this engine by 
pretending I knew nothing about her, and putting her in 
charge of a shore expert at every port I touched—and 
naturally he would not do this, in the way of business, 
on a holiday, but he had no objection to doing it as part 
of the picnic ; so he and his assistant and his friends were 
of the party. I owed some hospitality to the owner of 
a local yacht, then laid up for a refit and unable to take 
part; so he and his brother and his friends came too. 
The local photographer wanted to get pictures of the pro- 
cession, and besides it was his birthday; so he and his 
friends brought their cameras to immortalize the proceed- 
ings. I was always a little vague about the friends, for 
after we got under way some, fearing sea-sickness, hailed 
passing boats and departed, and their places were taken 
by others who feared their small boats might be late and 
adopted Zlen as a more certain means of transport. It is 
understood of course that on these picnics every one brings 
his own refreshments, but as they were all technically my 
guests the Port Captain could not ask me any awkward 
questions about passenger certificates. 

It was not so, however, in the case of the little passenger 
steamers that were embarking spectators; their loading 
was officially supervised. When I looked at the number 
of people the officials allowed on board, I devoutly hoped 
they had brought plenty of provisions with them, for we 
expected to get breakfast at Machico, and if that horde 
also intended to feed there, our engine would have to sur- 
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pass itself, as there was hardly a breath of wind, and it 
would be a close race for the grub-stakes. We kept our 
lead from the sorely overladen steamers, and sprinted up 
to the inn; but all in vain. We had only thought of the 
people who came by steamer from Funchal, and they, 
poor things, were not in the least likely to let go of what- 
ever part of the steamer they were holding on to—it was 
not a question of retaining their seats. The rest of the 
population had come thus far by road, and while waiting 
to embark where the eye of the Port Captain could not 
reach had eaten everything in the town. The harassed 
hostess ordered us off to hunt chickens, while she persuaded 
the baker to make another batch of bread—apparently 
they have not the art of making soda-cakes here—which 
gave me plenty of time to stroll round and see the sights. 

Machico appears to have been founded in the fourteenth 
century by one Robert Machim, who was wrecked here 
with his wife in a Bristol ship; the story is that he had 
stolen both the ship and the wife, and therefore had to fly 
to the nearest undiscovered island that was fit for coloniza- 
tion. Anyway, he chose a very attractive place for his 
colony, in a wide, level valley with a good stream in it—a 
rare thing in these volcanic islands—which opens into a 
bay as safe for anchorage as most of them, though that 
isn’t saying much for it. The local fishing-boats, big half- 
decked craft some 40 feet long, are kept hauled up on the 
beach, and you can’t do that in many parts of the island, 
for the majority is horribly overhanging cliffs. I saw a lot 
of those cliffs on that day ; on the former occasions when 
I had passed along this coast it had been at night, and I 
noticed no more than the usual steep cliff falling towards 
me out of the clouds, except the time when it was an un- 
usually steep cliff falling from the wheels of our motor-car 
into the sea; but this time I had fine weather, an 
engine, and one or- more local pilots, and in the race for 
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breakfast cut the corners within a stone’s-throw of the 
rocks. 

I do not know any corruption more obscene than that 
of this naked volcanic landscape. At a distance, on the 
scale of Sant’ Antao in the Cape Verde Islands it may be 
even imposing, but in detail it is horrible. I once thought 
I had seen a perfect model in stone of dissolution in the 
Black Cuillin of Skye, where a yellow mass of epidotite, 
like a gigantic fungus, is decaying away in Coire a Ghrunda ; 
but when I looked again I saw that the mass was compar- 
atively homogeneous and that the selective weathering 
did not really resemble the decay of an organism. It is 
better not to look again at the Madeira cliffs, for they 
become more and more unpleasantly suggestive. You 
might think it was a virtue that they fell down so often, 
and that the fracture would show a clean continuous face, 
but it doesn’t ; they are like a too-ripe cheese, more rotten 
within than without. 

Machico was a pleasanter sight. Not that the town is 
of any great interest, nor that our chickens and bread were 
ready, nor that I thought the aquavite and pickled liver 
with which we were filling the gap was a wholesome sub- 
stitute, but the procession was beginning to collect, and 
that was very picturesque. Everybody was of course in 
uniform of some kind or another; the municipal digni- 
taries funereal in frock-coats and top-hats—I wonder why 
England alone possesses Mayors and Corporations, which 
are not such a blot on the landscape when properly dressed 
up—but all the rest very gay. There were the football 
clubs in their colours, two or three bands, their gold and 
silver lace rivalling the glitter of the brass, firemen, still 
more brass and scarlet ; the copes of the clergy were out 
of it, and though I am told there were a few soldiers there, 
their blue-grey uniforms were invisible in the kaleidoscopic 
crowd moving about at random; for the procession was 
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not to be marshalled in-a hurry, and we had plenty of time 
to experiment on the digestibility of fresh bread and newly- 
killed chickens. 

It seems remarkable that I had lived forty-six years 
without discovering that a chicken, or any sort of animal, 
is edible if you cook him soon enough after you have killed 
him. I believe I could have tackled even the Azorean 
fowl if I had known how to deal with them, and these 
Machico ones were delicious. It had never occurred to 
me why the standing dish in the West of Ireland, before 
the days when one’s food came out of tins, was chicken ; 
now I knew enough to ship my dinner alive, and keep it 
till wanted under the wheel-gratings. The bread was not 
so good, but the queer things we had consumed in the 
other pubs on our peregrinations through the town must 
have stimulated our appetites, for we swept the board. 

Meanwhile, as all the wine in the place had gone the 
way of the bread and the chickens, the procession got 
under way ; the official part towards their proper boats, 
which had been launched down the beach, and we others 
towards the pier, to struggle for a place on the steamers 
or whatever craft might accommodate us. The women 
had gone on before, and they provided the most striking 
feature of the show, for they were colour in a mass. In 
this district they wear handkerchiefs of all the most bril- 
liant shades between lemon and scarlet, over shawls of 
duller yellows and greens. I do not know how many of 
them got on to the steamers, where there seemed hardly 
room for a mouse, but there were enough for the flaming 
orange which was the resultant of their mingled hues to 
eclipse the black and white of the more numerous passen- 
gers who had come from Funchal. 

The two steamers, three yachts, and score of launches 
and other miscellaneous craft were only onlookers at the 
procession, which is jealously confined to a particular class 
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of local fishing-boat. These looked very gay; I suspect 
they paint them once a year for this occasion, and the 
painting of boats in Madeira is a complicated business. 
They have broad stripes of two colours, red or blue and 
green, the arrangement depending on the locality, separated 
by narrow lines of white, very carefully done in accordance 
with some convention. Their single mast carries a big 
dipping lug sail, and both mast and yard of the leading 
one were festooned with bunting and all sorts of decora- 
tions, yet not so much as to embarrass her seriously, for 
the essence of this procession is that it should proceed 
under sail. Into the flagship were packed the Blessed 
Sacrament, the clergy with crosses and candles and ban- 
ners, two of the bands and a choir, three football teams, 
one fire brigade, and prefects and other officials to the 
utmost limit of safety. I was glad to see that though it 
was very calm a dinghy was in attendance to pick up those 
who were pushed overboard from her unprotected decks, 
or to be immediately available in case of a more serious 
accident. Into about a dozen others the lesser fry crowded 
in varying numbers, to form the escort, and the whole 
convoy sailed out of the harbour in good order, to the 
braying of bands and the banging of rockets, and stood 
away to the Eastward close-hauled on a light off-shore 
wind. We, the spectators, were disposed in a parallel 
column, the steamers blowing their sirens, the yachts 
dressed with flags, and Ilen specializing in detonating dis- 
tress signals. The inevitable comic element was supplied 
by the capsizal of a small sailing boat and the flat refusal 
of her owner to allow himself to be pulled out of the water 
till he had recovered a bottle of aguardiente out of a locker 
which was, of course, now deeply submerged below her 
upturned keel. His attempts to reach it were, in the 
circumstances, more dangerous than effective; we stood 
by and sang out to him that we would make good the loss 
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if he would quit his feoling and come on board, but we 
couldn’t do any more because the photographer had gone 
off with the dinghy. Eventually a heighbour got a line 
round his ankle as he was in the act of diving, and hoisted 
him up into his launch as one would a pig. 

Meanwhile the procession proper was moving in a digni- 
fied and orderly manner along the coast, gradually drawing 
off-shore as the wind headed it, till when it was abreast of 
the chapel it was a mile or more out, and then the boats 
had to make a tack to fetch the landing-place. Obviously 
the flagship, with her rigging fouled by decorations and 
her decks encumbered by instruments ecclesiastical and 
musical, could not perform the manceuvre, and a launch 
came and took her in tow for the rest of the way. But the 
behaviour of the other boats was not so obvious, unless 
indeed they gave up in disgust at seeing a motor-boat take 
a prominent part in the proceedings, for they turned and 
ran back towards the beach of Canicgal. Or they may 
have been attracted by the small town of tents erected 
there, into which the passengers from the steamers were 
already flocking. The last we saw was one solitary boat 
discharging the clergy and the choir and the bands and 
all kinds of dignitaries, and the clergy bearing the Host, 
followed by a few of the dignitaries, continued up the hill 
towards the chapel, but the bands continued playing at 
the bottom, and I suspect, if Madeira is anything like the 
West of Ireland, that after a decent interval they played 
themselves into another whisky-tent that stood adjacent. 
For there was no longer any interest in the procession, 
which was just like any other one; it was as a procession 
of boats that it claimed attention. 


Chapter XIII 
IN THE TROPICS 


THE DOLDRUMS 


The report of the engineer being favourable, and indicat- 
ing that our alterations to the stern-gear had increased 
the speed by some half-knot, there was nothing to keep 
us in Madeira. Indeed, there was every reason for clear- 
ing out of it, when we saw a South-Westerly swell setting 
into the anchorage, and the Consul hurrying his yacht 
into the shelter of the Pontinha—another yacht which 
did not take this precaution was driven ashore and lost a 
few days later. It was a grey cheerless morning of rain, 
which indicated that the Trade Wind had deserted us for 
the time, as indeed one could only expect on the 21st of 
September. We made the best of our way to the South- 
ward, to go and look for it. 

We got down nearly to the Canaries before we found it, 
and then it was a poor inconstant thing, a great contrast 
to the slashing fine breeze Saoirse had met here three years 
before. There was an encouraging puff as we passed the 
island of Palma, but it soon died away and left nothing 
behind it but the nasty little sea it had kicked up; we 
motored at 5 knots where before I had sailed at 9. I tried 
to console myself with the thought that we were still rather 
far North to get steady winds at this time of the year, but 
they improved very little as we proceeded, and went to 
the deuce altogether in the latitude of the Cape Verde 
Islands, in a most unexpected manner which had nothing 
to do with the islands ; for I was a good butterfly’s flight 
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away from them, that-is to say about 150 miles, the butter- 
flies hereabouts, Painted Ladies for the most part, being 
unusually strong on the wing. I suppose the poor thing 
was as much puzzled by the weather as I was, and lost 
her way. That weather would have tried the temper of 
anyone who depended on it to make a passage; I philo- 
sophically started up the engine, though I did not gain a 
great lot by that, for whatever way the wind blew or did 
not blow the sea was very steep and right ahead. 

A small engine cannot do much with a heavy boat against 
a sea like this, except as a help to the sails, and then it is 
very valuable. Because I hoped that the sea would be 
smooth if there were no wind I was keeping a great deal 
further West than when I came out in Saoirse; then I 
was looking for wind, and most of the time got all I wanted 
in the Guinea Monsoon. But, wind or calm, there was 
always an atrocious head sea, and I should not have dared 
to ask a motor to increase my speed if I were sailing, while 
it could not have given me any useful speed apart from 
the sails. This little machine in J/en could make an aston- 
ishing difference when we were close-hauled to a fresh 
breeze, when our speed to windward really was limited by 
our dislike of getting the decks swept and our fear of 
carrying away the jib-boom—in a long easy sea two reefs 
and a motor are better than a whole mainsail—but with a 
light head wind, unless the sea is very smooth, the motor 
is rather a nuisance than otherwise. 

To make the illusion of Doldrums out of place more real 
we were next visited by a thunderstorm. There was so 
much thunder in it, according to Con, that some of it 
went through the starboard fore-topsail. I did not see it 
happen, for it was so dark that one could see nothing ; I 
rather incline to the theory that there was so much rain 
in it that the water formed a solid ball and went through 
it. But for all I know it might have been wind, though 
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I was not conscious of any; but I am unused to tropical 
rain, and when it comes down on me I only realize water 
all round, not which way it is moving. Anyway, what- 
ever went through that unfortunate sail was a pretty big 
thing ; it was in rags by the time we got it down. 

That thunderstorm calmed the sea, if it did not leave 
much more wind after it than there was before, and the 
fine day that followed showed us one of the sights that 
you may go round the world to see, and fail in your inten- 
tion after all. At first it was a little oblong speck on the 
Southern horizon. It might have been a schooner’s top- 
sail, or it might have been that which we came out to see, 
a ship’s royal. We were under power, for the wind was 
so light that we could not tell which way it was blowing 
even where we were, and still less what the stranger was 
doing; but as she could not have been doing much we 
altered course to close her, for it was a long time since we 
had seen anything more exciting than butterflies and a 
motor-car (this last, which sent me to look up my books 
for a new occulting light with a visibility of 15 miles on 
Palma, appeared at night, when cars are far more con- 
spicuous than in the daytime). 

Very soon the oblong split into three little squares, 
clearly the upper sails of a four-masted barque standing 
close-hauled to the Northward, and very rapidly approach- 
ing us; the way she ghosted through the light airs was 
astonishing. We rounded up under her stern and with 
difficulty steamed alongside her to pass the time of day. 
She was a big vessel, the Passat of Hamburg, like most 
large German sailing vessels a training-ship—for the marine 
authorities of that progressive country won’t give a man 
his second mate’s ticket for steam till he has served two 
years in sail—homeward bound from the West Coast, and 
only forty-five days out where we met her, 500 miles North 
of the Equator. This is as quick as the average steam- 
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boat, and of course she costs far less to run, but, I am much 
surprised to learn, enormously more to build; the perfec- 
tion of material and workmanship needed to support those 
huge sails, which are hardly ever taken in and seldom 
blow away, is far more expensive than the rough work 
that is good enough for a steam-engine. And of course 
with sixty or seventy lads all keen on their work to look 
after it, the gear is kept in first-class order. Denis 
Cadogan expressed the opinion that the Germans might 
not be so rich after all as the style of the barque’s rigging 
suggested, for the uniform of the crew was by no means 
so elaborate, and I had to point out that money spent on 
good sails was very well spent, for the most fruitful cause 
of slow passages was the fear of things carrying away, 
whereas that spent in putting clothes on the boys was 
very badly spent, for they were much better off without 
them, as long as the weather permitted. As a matter of 
fact, when we came alongside they were all wearing shorts, 
but I don’t know whether they had only put them on for 
the occasion, as I had. 

It is a great advantage of yachting, as I practise it, that 
one does not have to wear clothes except for the sake of 
warmth, and it would be still more of an advantage if 
more people realized that even for this purpose their neces- 
sity has been greatly exaggerated, for clothes are a bad 
habit which even in this climate is to some extent curable 
—women are showing us the way—and unless checked is 
hable to grow on one. I do not know whether it is a 
physiological fact that the human skin, if freely exposed 
to the weather, develops a power of resistance to changes 
of temperature, as whales and seals develop a non-con- 
ducting layer of blubber, or that the stimulus of sunlight 
increases one’s vitality so much that one does not feel the 
cold. I have always been a chilly mortal, but in my 
middle-age I am gradually reducing my wardrobe without 
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discomfort, making, no doubt, the necessary compensation 
by increasing my nutrition; which makes me think that 
the kind people who exercise their charity on boots and 
blankets would do more good by providing better food, 
or at least instruction as to the best way of cooking what 
is available. 

It is a long digression to the Dublin slums ffm the 
Tropic seas, where the most sensitive can begin a course 
of insolation and enjoy the caress of the Trade Wind which 
promises to him—or more probably to her—as warm a 
welcome from the summer winds of our own country. 
One cannot tell how far the cult of the air will emancipate 
us; in its beginning, before the War, Geoffrey Young 
records having seen on the Glacier des Nantillons a party 
which had evidently spent the previous night on the cliffs 
of the Grépon clothed in sunburn and shorts; it seemed 
an odd outfit, even to him. It would seem suicidal to me, 
but perhaps that intensity of sunburn which one acquires 
in the Alps is a real substitute for clothes. I did not find 
that of the Tropics so effective, but it sufficed by day and 
almost every night till we got to Rio. 

It would be unfair to the weather to represent it as an 
unmitigated disaster, nor should I omit to advertise my 
own cunning in making the most of what wind there was ; 
by steering a more Westerly course than is usual I avoided 
the real Doldrums (or was it only that they had scattered 
themselves through the North-East Trades ?), and on the 
day after we met the Passat picked up a nice breeze from 
the South-East. With this abeam we sped over smooth 
seas, and if we did not make as straight a course towards 
Pernambuco as we might have it was because I was guard- 
ing myself against that bugbear of the Atlantic, the Kqua- 
torial current, and it had gone away on holiday for the 
week-end, after a particularly strenuous bit of work. 

I met at Pernambuco two huge lighters that had come 
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in a few days beforein tow of the tug Captain A. Letzer, 
and her mate gave me his opinion of the winds, currents, 
and sea, in this part of the world, and incidentally opened 
my eyes to the hardships which may arise in a delivery 
job which depends on steam without any possibility of 
help from sails. (He said he would rather have sailed 
those lighters out, and they were 1,600-ton craft.) The 
ever-present anxiety in a small steamer on a long passage 
is shortage of coal; in this case there was plenty of coal 
in the lighters, but they were very short-handed, and had 
no appliances for coaling at sea. In very fine weather 
they might lie alongside, and the three men who were the 
crew of the lighter might dig out the coal; but when the 
shortage occurred the weather was far from being fine, in 
fact, there was a strong wind and a very rough sea. It 
was a question whether the last pound of coal would bring 
them into the lee of Fernando do Noronha. 

It would have done so had they cast one of the lighters 
adrift ; a previous convoy had been forced to do this, and 
the lighter had been picked up off Maranhao, 800 miles 
to leeward. They stuck to both, and were beaten 16 miles 
from their goal. On the first day they managed with 
great difficulty to get three or four tons transhipped ; 
by that time they had drifted a hundred miles and could 
not nearly make up leeway; they steamed all night and 
in the morning started to coal again. I was shown their 
track for the week on the chart, zigzags fantastically cross- 
ing and recrossing, and their log, monotonously recording 
wind force 6 sea force 4, while the current was running 
anything from 60 to 100 miles a day, and so many bags 
hauled across successfully on a line, so many more lost. 
At last they chanced a smash-up and ran close enough 
alongside the lighter for men to jump on board and rein- 
force her wearied crew, and in the end rigged an improved 
transporter; but my informant said that they felt like 
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another Flying Dutchman, compelled to back-breaking 
work with no result, and hoping for none till the wind 
moderated. No wonder he was struck by the comparative 
luxury of the easy time we were having in J/en, sure of 
our means of propulsion and in spite of the failure of the 
Trades only a day behind our schedule date. 


PERNAMBUCO 


The earliest indication of one’s approach to the coast of 
Brazil is a tiny white triangle riding as steadily as a shark’s 
fin through the tumble of the Trade Wind. For all its 
apparent immobility this turns out to be a sail, set on a 
mast which seems to be stepped in the sea, and tended by 
two men who sit on chairs equally unsupported. As a 
matter of fact, this apparition is based on a raft, a fact 
which is as surprising as the apparition ; for one does not 
expect to see a mere raft of half a dozen rough logs, some 
20 feet long and 4 wide, sailing at large far out of sight of 
land. This raft, called a jangada, must be one of the most 
remarkable craft afloat. 

The very light wood of which the jangada is built is so 
scarce and expensive that none of it is cut away for the 
sake of fitting the logs accurately together; only at the 
bows the four inside logs are rounded up, each one like the 
bows of a yacht, and the outer pair are cut with one sweep 
inwards. The logs are pinned together with wood trenails, 
and so arranged that the surface of the raft is slightly 
hollow. On this stand three superstructures ; forward the 
mast-clamp about 2 feet high, on two supports braced 
with twisted ropes ; then a four-legged stool for the crew, 
behind which is a post to hang provisions and fishing gear 
on, and abaft all a rather higher stool for the helmsman. 
They sail by virtue of a deep centre-board and a wide 
steering-paddle which works in a slot in the lee quarter, 
and sail uncommonly well too. 
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The masting of a jangada is most peculiar. The spar 
is tapered at the end and very flexible, so that it takes a 
fair curve; some of the larger specimens have it in two 
pieces, spliced together like a fishing-rod, with a stiffish 
butt and a whippy top, which allows the sail of light calico 
to fall into its proper shape, whatever the strength of the 
wind. But there are other and more peculiar devices for 
getting the sail Just where it is wanted ; they do not step 
the mast vertically in the middle of the craft and have 
done with it, as you would expect, but there are no less 
than nine separate holes in the step, so that the mast can 
be inclined in any direction; in practice they have the 
head hanging out to windward, which makes the sail a 
lifting one. Also the jaws of the boom can be shifted to 
different heights on the mast, so as to get exactly the right 
tension on the sail; it is all very ingenious and scientific 
and pushes them to windward in a surprising manner 
through the confused sea in Pernambuco Roads, and I 
don’t know a nastier place for a small light craft of any 
kind. 

The Pernambuco jangadas are only used for fishing, and 
to keep them buoyant enough even for that they must 
be pulled up on the beach to dry whenever there is a chance 
—I wonder how often the one that sailed down to Rio for 
the Exhibition had to stop and dry itself! The Indians 
who own them live somewhere up the River Capibaribe, 
and it is a great sight of a morning when a whole fleet of 
them comes racing through the harbour, and away to their 
fishing grounds, which may be as far out as the edge of 
the bank of soundings, 20 miles to sea. At least that was 
where we found the first jangada this trip. 

I found it much easier to explain myself to the authori- 
ties in Pernambuco when I came in a cargo ketch mas- 
querading as a yacht than on the two occasions when I 
had come in Saoirse, a real yacht. I can only suppose 
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that they wanted to assign to me some motive for visiting 
the place other than my real one, which they always receive 
with incredulity, that I think it such a charming town 
and want to see it again. But having torn away my dis- 
guise and laid bare the commercial nature of my present 
venture, they quite illogically gave me all the privileges 
of a yacht, and in fact let me off easier in the matter of 
dues than ever before. It is a great thing to have a friend 
at court, and I had a very good friend in Colonel Moderos, 
the head of the Maritime Police, who made it possible and 
indeed incumbent on me to break not only most of the 
regulations of the port but my own resolutions ; who, in 
fact, was the cause of another picnic. 

In the ordinary way a day’s sail is only to be obtained 
here at the cost of a mass of expensively stamped paper, 
for yachting is not in the least understood or encouraged ; 
moreover, if you don’t get home before dark, as so often 
happens on such occasions, you don’t get home at all, for 
traffic is prohibited at night. But it so chanced that there 
had been some thefts in the harbour, and Colonel Moderos 
suspected that the loot had gone to a village about 20 miles 
to the Northward, and he suggested that I might give 
him a passage up there to investigate. This was, of course, 
made the occasion of a large party, and the fact that the 
Colonel found himself at the last moment unable to come 
did not make the rest of us alter our plans. 

It was a pity that I did not have complete confidence 
in any of the pilots that were on board, and therefore did 
not dare to use the passage up the coast inshore of the 
reef, which would have been more amusing, but one can- 
not take any chances with the shoals on this coast. The 
water all along is so turbid that one cannot see the reefs, 
as one can when coasting round coral islands, and there is 
seldom enough swell to break on patches quite shallow 
enough for us to hit on. This place was extra thick ; 
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even in the lagoon where we anchored I could not see the 
bottom, and you can judge how shallow that was by the 
fact that the natives navigate it not with paddles but 
with a punt-pole. 

The shore scenery was what we had come to see (for we 
took no further interest in the police work), and that was 
very jolly. The coast is a low ridge, densely wooded, 
with gaps here and there through which small rivers fall 
into the lagoon ; these are tidal for some way up, and the 
local trading boats of light draft are all mixed up with 
the trees that fringe them. Between the ridge—one can 
hardly call it a clifi—and the water there is a beach of 
dazzling white sand, on which the little village of Ponta 
de Pedras nestles under palm-trees. Palms are always the 
most conspicuous kind of tree, because of the way in which 
a group of them sends out a sentry to stand a few yards 
off from the rest on some elevation, silhouetted against 
the sky; they do not seem to grow very high, but they 
are higher than the virgin forest behind them. Here again, 
as at Darrynane, and generally, I did not see a large or 
well-grown tree in the old wood. 

If anyone wants to see what a palm-fringed beach looks 
like—at a distance of 2 or 3 miles—we have a curious 
illusion of it at home. Years ago, when I used to sail 
Mary Brigid out of Dunleary, the venture of getting as far 
down the coast of Bray was rewarded by a sight of 
what my imagination told me was the corner of a South 
Sea Island sticking out beyond Bray Head. Of course 
I thought that when I had seen the real thing the illusion 
would be destroyed, and all the romance gone out of 
County Wicklow. But not at all. As I write this, be- 
calmed off the town of Greystones, I would swear that 
there are palms growing on that low point a little to 
the Southward of me; I shall never believe that they are 
any other kind of tree till I go ashore there and examine 
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them closely—and may the necessity for that never arise, 
for I would keep one mystery in this materialistic country 
of Ireland. 

Pernambuco, visited for the third time, seemed again 
more beautiful than before. It does not depend on its 
very considerable antiquity for its charm; a precarious 
claim in this age of progress, which generally means the 
pulling down of the picturesque and the putting up of the 
banal. But here old buildings are not destroyed because 
they are inconvenient but because they are mean, and 
modern ones are not put up because they are cheap but 
because they are handsome; the tendency is towards 
improvement. 


 OLINDA 


Because I was so charmed by Recife, the modern capital 
of the State, if you can call a place with sixteenth-century 
origins modern, I had hardly discovered Olinda, the ancient 
capital, now no more than a seaside suburb, but one of 
the most discreet and inoffensive kind. May Heaven for- 
give me for saying that its score of churches looked as if 
they had come out of a box of toys; I had only seen them 
from seaward ; when you go close to them you see that if 
they are not all delightful in themselves they are charmingly 
situated in recesses of the little wooded hills on which the 
city is built. I never succeeded in counting the churches, 
they are so many and so well hidden, and some of them 
so small; I put them at a score for the sake of the round 
number ; that ought to suffice for a population of 1,000 
or so. 

That I saw so much, and yet so little, of Olinda was due 
to Mr. Whittle, who as well as my banker was my host for 
as long as I cared to stay with him ; it is his pleasing habit 
to rescue waifs and strays and lodge them in his villa right 
down on the beach. It was a change to civilization of 
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which I was very glad, and I took a mean advantage of 
it; but the house and all its surroundings were so attrac- 
tive that I did not do my duty by the other sights of the 
town. I ought to have looked at the panorama from the 
great grass-grown square in which the quaint little Cathe- 
dral stands, a curious monument of stucco Gothic, how 
old I don’t know, for stucco in this climate never looks 
new ; it may be an original work of the sixteenth century ; 
I did look at the vessels passing to and from the harbour 
of Pernambuco, and the crowds of gaily-clad bathers on 
the beach, for these I could see from a hammock slung 
between two palm-trees, and the Cathedral is on the top 
of a hill. I would not say that it was too hot to climb up 
that hill, for Olinda boasts the most perfect climate and 
the most equable temperature in the Tropics, and is never 
really hot, but one has to become acclimatized to warmth 
added to the complication of respectable clothes, with the 
necessity of which I was obsessed, because it seemed to be 
obligatory, unless one wore merely a bathing costume. It 
is a curious thing about these Dago countries that one can 
go anywhere at any time in the latter rig, but would prob- 
ably be arrested by the police if one appeared in a shirt 
and a pair of shorts, unless one could prove some connection 
with a football match. But my host was on the way to 
alter that, at any rate in Olinda. 

It may naturally be asked, where is all the apparatus 
of mosquito nets and Wellington boots and all the other 
protections against the bites of wild animals? How do 
you expect to live the simple life on shore in the Tropics ? 
The answer is that there are no mosquitoes in Olinda, nor, 
as far as I am aware, any other kind of noxious bug ; only 
I was not allowed to sleep in the veranda at night for fear 
of vampires. The Trade Wind blows freshly in from the 
sea there all day and every day, including nights, and a 
mosquito can’t stand a sea-breeze. Nor are there even 
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sharks along the steep beach, a few steps down which will 
leave you swimming in deep water, for an unobtrusive 
reef keeps them away without interfering much with the 
surge of the rollers that seldom break on it. Nor are the 
rollers ever so heavy as to prevent your garden wall com- 
ing down within a few yards of high-water mark; from 
it, or from the hammock slung between two palm-trees, 
which I recommend, you can see a most surprising thing 
happening on and around the reef. 

One of the occupations at Olinda is, as I have said, 
watching vessels go in and out of the harbour of 
Pernambuco (there is no harbour at Olinda, only a 
curious landing-place which is referred to below under 
Public Works). Of these vessels the mail-steamers did 
not interest me much; all my attention was directed on 
the little coasting craft of 20 to 40 tons, sailing boats with 
the peculiar rig of the barcago, which used to pass very 
close to me over ground which I am sure did not carry 
enough water to float them in a calm, much less when a 
pretty bad sea was running on it, and in such a sea make 
short tacks between the reefs. I have watched them for 
hours, expecting one of them to miss stays and drive ashore, 
but it never happened, though they are the most unhandy 
and unweatherly craft to look at; I am always interested 
by miracles, which happen all too seldom nowadays. I 
can only suppose that there is some peculiar virtue in the 
barcago’s rig, for her hull is a scandal to the shipwright’s 
art. Like those of the jangada her spars are extremely 
whippy, and quite innocent of stays, and the very light 
sails hang from them rather than are stretched on them. 
There is an obvious advantage in this flexible rig for light 
winds; the fact that it is the only rig shows how little 
strong winds are feared. 

When I turn from Whittle’s beautiful house to the public 
works I cannot help a smile. Olinda is one of the oldest 
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cities of South America, but it has so obviously never 
grown up. Strips of real country thread their way between 
the churches and join on to the gardens right in the middle 
of it, making a picturesque contrast between the indi- 
genous timber and the stately avenues of Royal palms 
which adorn every self-respecting garden in Brazil. But 
under the palms are the most childish misapplications of 
form to purpose—I say nothing about material, for all 
these things are made of concrete—small deer housed in 
Gothic castles or Chinese pagodas the size of a dog-kennel, 
the basin of a fountain simulating a pile of rotten logs, 
and if you can think of anything more ludicrous than these 
itis sure to bethere. Or look at that landing-place. There 
is a sort of a ditch, communicating, I believe, with Recife, 
along which small boats might come at high water, if they 
ever wanted to, and leading down to it a wide stone slip, 
flanked by two bastions that are crowned by a fine balus- 
trade—but of concrete, not marble, at the Caes at Recife, 
which obviously inspired the erection. The only defect is 
that if any boats did come up here they would not land 
at the slip, for it is too steep. 

This character of inaccessibility, not confined to water 
transport, has been the saving of the primitive old city. 
Long may its connection with the new town remain the 
worst three miles of road in Brazil; long may its Power, 
Light and Water Company continue to suffer periodic 
breakdowns and discourage the immigration of those who 
are too much imbued with the spirit of modernity ; long 
may the villas of the new rich continue to multiply round 
the casino of the odious suburb on the far side of Recife ; 
for Olinda is one of those works of art which a clumsy 
touch would spoil irretrievably. 


Chapter XIV 
THE COAST OF BRAZIL 


ROLLING DOWN TO RIO 


If my real reason for making Pernambuco my first port 
of call in Brazil were not my craving for the beautiful, it 
might have been that I hoped to get from Colonel Moderos, 
or from some other official of the Government, an intro- 
duction to the authorities of other places down the coast 
which would explain the nature of a yacht and possibly 
exempt me from charges which I generally find extortionate 
in proportion to the insignificance of the port that imposes 
them. And I found that I might expect exemption in 
any port in the State of Pernambuco—only unfortunately 
there are no other ports—but that, such is the jealousy 
between the component units of the United States of Brazil, 
a recommendation from Pernambuco might not enhance 
my welcome in Alagoas or Sergipe. I had no intention 
of visiting Sao Paulo; the Paulistas are worse than the 
people of the County Cork ; they think that they only are 
Brazil, and will hardly recognize a ship that does not enter 
first at Santos. 

As a matter of fact, though I now supposed myself to 
be on a yachting cruise, its completeness was marred by 
the necessity of keeping an eye on the calendar. Not that 
I had any definite information about the dates on which 
I might expect to get a steamer home from Stanley, but 
I wanted to get there for Christmas—or at least I did not 
want to spend Christmas at sea, and if I spent it at Florian- 
opolis, which seemed the last Brazilian port worth a visit, 
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I should run a considerable risk of being stranded for months 
in the Falkland Islands if the last of the wool ships had 
sailed. I left with a clearance for Rio de Janeiro, which, 
however, would not prevent my calling at intermediate 
ports, and with the blackest cook I have ever seen, whose 
alternative function was to be interpreter if my calling at 
those ports required explanation ; and also with a rather 
better wind than I had learned to expect on this coast. 
That wind was the undoing of me; it seemed too good to 
be missed, and so in my pursuit of it I missed Bahia. 
When I am at sea in really ideal conditions, there must 
be a very strong attraction in any place to tempt me ashore, 
and the conditions were, as always hereabouts, extremely 
pleasant.. The weather one takes for granted ; ashore, or 
if the breeze had failed, it might have been too hot, but 
there was always enough movement in the air to keep one 
cool when one was doing enough physical work to feel fit. 
Even my cabin was cool by day, and at night, when the 
oil lamp that lit the compass made it stuffy, I slept in a 
hammock slung on deck—ZJlen was a fine steady ship and 
did not swing the hammock about so violently as to make 
this impossible, like most small vessels. My black inter- 
preter was proving an excellent cook, the necessary fourth 
member of what I consider to be the ideal crew of three 
watchkeepers and a cook, and in his capacity of steward 
he had provided for us the best and the most suitable of 
viands ; sometimes I am urged to call at intermediate 
ports for the sake of the flesh-pots, but not here and now. 
Life in a town, even a day in a town, seemed preposterous, 
and the business of entering and clearing intolerable ; yet 
I should have chanced a couple of days in the venerable 
town of Bahia and an exploration of some of its 400 churches, 
had I not thought that by carrying on I should make the 
best day’s run of the voyage up to date. Of course it 
was nothing of the sort ; I had forgotten what hard sailing 
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was like, and, anyway, I was rather losing interest in Ilen’s 
record, for, owing I suppose to the propeller and clutch, 
she was evidently not going to do anything like Saoirse’s 
runs. The excellence of these remains a puzzle to me 
and to every one else, though the best of the lot may be 
explained by the big following sea; I have suggested in 
the third chapter how the cycloidal movement of the water 
in a deep-sea wave may cause a perpetual surface drift, 
and in addition a vessel running makes most of the wave- 
crests break under her and, if she is small and light, is 
carried on the broken water at a very high speed ; it is, 
I imagine, something like surf-riding. 

I missed the next port because the wind was too bad ; a 
course for Victoria would have brought it right aft, and 
therefore so light, in relation to the movement of the ship, 
that it would not keep the sails full in the rolling of the 
swell; it would have entailed much running of the engine 
or much gybing, with, of course, a great addition to the 
distance ; so I held to the direction in which I could sail her. 

This took me farther and farther away from the land, 
which I had not seen since I left Pernambuco; for in 
order to avoid the Abrolhos Rocks I had kept well out. 
I know there is a passage inshore of, or rather through 
them, and even on my small-scale chart it looked wide 
enough ; but if there is only one danger near it (and here 
there were many), the wider the channel is the less I like 
it, for the clearing-marks are so distant that in the normal 
hazy atmosphere they may be invisible. Sooner or later, 
however, I had to make a landfall, and to use to the best 
effect what wind there was, the point indicated was Cape 
Sao Thomé, which has a lighthouse on it. (I did not for- 
get that three years before I had paid £5 for Brazilian 
Light Dues, and though I should never be on that coast 
long enough to get value for my money, there was some 
satisfaction in seeing that my lights actually existed.) 
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Unfortunately, as well as a light on the Cape there is a 
shoal off it, something like 10 miles of a shoal, too. Iwas 
better charted in respect of this one, for by a lucky mis- 
take I had got a large-scale chart of this section instead 
of the general coast chart which I had ordered ; the diffi- 
culty in the circumstances was going to be to find the place 
at all. 

The weather was getting still calmer and still more hazy 
and the sun at noon was very nearly overhead, so that he 
didn’t light up the horizon at all, and, anyway, when he is 
almost vertical he is a poor mark for latitude, and requires 
a good deal of corroboration from the stars. But on the 
morning we approached the land these also refused their 
aid, for there was not the slightest difference of tone between 
the clear sky and the glassy sea; nor was the sun, when 
he got up, much good even for longitude. I sometimes 
wonder why seamen never use a spirit-level attachment 
on their sextants, as airmen do; it would be invaluable in 
such a case as this. But of course nothing except a pass- 
ing vessel—and none passed within sight—could give me 
any indication of the visibility; I might be unable to 
see the horizon merely because sea and sky were the same 
colour, or it might be because the haze limited my vision 
to less than 5 miles; for safety’s sake I was bound to 
assume the latter. Since I was unlikely to see the light- 
house at 10 miles, and there would be no breakers to mark 
the shoal, I went looking for the shore a good bit to the 
Northward, so that by following closely down the steep-to 
beach I could use a good deep channel inside the shoal. 
It is a beneficent provision of Nature that you can gener- 
ally feel your way along a sandy or shingly coast, where 
tides and currents will keep a channel clear inside the off- 
lying banks; the only danger is that some inconsiderate 
ship may have hit the bank, and driven over it to sink in 
the channel. 
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On the clearest of days you have to go very close to this 
coast before you see it; we must have been within a mile 
before the low haze took on a yellowish tinge that showed 
the presence of a sandy beach. Variations in colour tell 
very little in hazy weather; before the top of the sands 
was defined against the sky I could see above it the black 
shapes of trees or bushes, growing I do not know how far 
behind it, and the white of the surf far below it. We 
steamed along some quarter-mile from the latter; as we 
proceeded the distant vegetation vanished, and there was 
nothing left but the dull yellow sea on which we floated 
and the bright yellow wall all along to starboard ; it was 
the nearest thing to a desert I ever saw, and I say that 
after sailing for 50 miles along the South coast of the 
Province of Buenos Aires. 

A little later a slender dark thread hung in the sky above 
us—it was the mast of the wireless aerial—and then a black 
spot, the lantern of the lighthouse, a tall structure of lattice- 
work ; and these led down to the miserable huts in which 
the staffs of the two services are housed. I believe that 
actually they are quite decent bungalows, but they looked 
as nothing marooned on that vast sandspit, and cut off 
from the world by an immense lagoon. The desolation of 
the place was only emphasized by the gardens round the 
bungalows, a few small bushes—or so they seemed to me 
—stuck hopelessly into the sand ; I think that if I were a 
light-keeper I should prefer the Skellig Rock, though that 
is far more lonely, for there seemed to be plenty of com- 
pany on this deplorable Brazilian beach. One cannot tell 
from seaward, on a coast like this where the actual beach 
is the only thing visible, what amenities may lie hidden 
behind it ; for all I know there may be a service of express 
launches connecting it with a town of some pretensions, 
as I can hardly suppose that all the people I saw bathing 
there were in the two Government services. But there 
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was nothing for me to do except to put that dismal scenery 
behind me as quickly as I could, and night as well as dis- 
tance soon hid it. 

We were nearly up to Cape Frio by daylight, and every- 
thing was amazingly different. First, the formation of the 
land; the mountains, which to the North are separated 
from the sea by 30 miles of lagoons and low swampy 
forests, here send out spurs, which terminate in these mag- 
nificent headlands and islands. Next, the climate; Cape 
Frio means the Cold Cape, and the view of it we had that 
morning was for all the world like Barra Head in the Outer 
Hebrides, and it felt like it, though it lies right under the 
Tropic of Capricorn. The tops of the hills were hidden 
by heavy clouds, from which fell slopes of brown heather 
(only of course it wasn’t heather) steepening into bare 
slabs of cold grey granite, and the only spots of light were 
where the spray of a huge swell ran up some shelving rock. 

Westward of the headlands is another interminable 
beach of white sand, but it was relieved from the monotony 
of Sao Thomé by its inky background, out of which the 
vague forms of great mountains loomed mysteriously. 
There was a fresh Easterly breeze, and great rollers were 
sliding smoothly along the sands, only where a rock, or 
it may have been a wreck, interrupted their regular march 
breaking into tall fountains. Yet farther on, as the strip 
of low ground narrowed, features began to detach them- 
selves with increasing frequency from the less remote 
darkness; the little hill of Saquerema, crowned by its 
tiny Cathedral, the signal-station on the point of the Serra 
Negra, the first of the tremendous cones of granite that 
guard the entrance to Rio, and the domed islands of bare 
rock that they advance into the ocean. I am not sure 
that the sombre magnificence of this landscape, such a 
contrast to the sun and sand-dunes and palms with which 
I was surfeited, was not the most impressive introduction 
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to a scenery of mountains which most often appear in 
conditions which give them less than their proper value. 

I did not manage to communicate with that signal-station 
on Ponta Negra, for I was scared away from the place by 
the monstrous sea running there, and my flags were too 
small to be distinguished at what I considered a safe dis- 
tance, and as I do not care about going into a strange 
harbour, especially a dockyard port, at night unannounced, 
I stood off Rio till daylight. I was thoroughly uncomfort- 
able ; it was the first breeze of wind that we had met since 
leaving England, and we had forgotten how to deal with 
such. But it was worth the wet night to understand the 
meaning of the name that its Portuguese discoverers gave 
to this glorious Bay of Guanabara, Rio de Janeiro; a 
smooth river after the wild Atlantic, summer after cold 
and storm. We drifted into it as the last mists rose 1,500 
feet to clear the sheer towers of rock that hang over the 
channel, the Sugarloaf alone bent back as though by the 
pull of the great wire cables that are made fast to its 
summit, and all the more threatening to spring across the 
narrow strait if the cables should part. 


MIDSUMMER RIVER 


The wind had dropped, and we motored into the har- 
bour, with sails stowed and the pilot-signal flying, very 
slowly as it seemed in that immensity which made the 
great battleships Minas Geraes and Sdo Paulo look like 
toys. For though the entrance, being but half a mile 
wide, is dominated by the hills, inside deep bays recede 
till one judges objects ashore or afloat by the standards of 
the open sea. I had feared, when the monstrous hotel 
on Copacabana strand was the first object to stand out 
against the darkness on our approach, that skyscrapers 
would not be confined to that Brighton of Brazil, but would 
have invaded the inner waters, where they would destroy 
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the scale of the scenery. Far from it; I think the Gloria 
Hotel is several stories taller than that at Copacabana, but 
the latter spoils the Atlantic Ocean more than the former 
spoils Rio Harbour. The thing is prodigious. We steamed 
on for ages, looking for a pilot to indicate our proper anchor- 
age, for neither my books nor my charts were very helpful. 
The larger landmarks, like the Sugarloaf, were in their 
charted positions, but the smaller ones, like the Morro do 
Castello, were not ; and where there should have been deep 
water was an embankment, on which stood things so incred- 
ibly unreal that I wondered whether I were in Rio on 
Saturday morning or in a dream on Friday night—and I 
had already dismissed the possibility of the latter with 
difficulty after reading printed evidence that the mountains 
were real and not creatures of a nightmare. But when I 
saw boats with great lateen sails, and charming little brigan- 
tines hardly larger than Jlen, and a Gothic palace with spire 
complete and seven palm trees standing on a stone platform 
not big enough to be dignified by the name of island, I 
thought that I had taken a wrong turn in my dream and 
landed somewhere in the Mediterranean. 

I wanted that pilot to explain it all; butno pilot appeared, 
so I carried on towards the Gothic palace, which seemed 
the most attractive object in view, and was said by the 
South America Pilot to be the abode of the Customs and 
other officials. Then I saw on my left hand a landing- 
place of pink marble for boats, and above it many tram- 
cars scurrying beneath the trees, and alongside it the ferry 
station and the market, and at the back of all, within half 
a mile, nine steeples and a dome (I admit that two of the 
steeples indicated newspaper offices, not_churches, but the 
one over the Cathedral had a colossal gold statue on top, 
so we are quits over that ; and that I could only see the 
top of the dome, but the lower part was hidden by one of 
the jolliest bits of brickwork I know, the offices of the 
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Lloyd Brasiliera steamers, so that also is that) ; so, to cut 
a long story short, I starboarded my helm and let go my 
anchor in the place which seemed to me to be ideal for the 
purpose, and waited for an infuriated Port Captain to turn 
me out of it. 

After I had waited a while, a doctor dropped in on his 
way from a liner lying farther out and gave me pratique. 
I asked him if this was the yacht anchorage, but he didn’t 
know. He said he thought there was a yacht club some- 
where in Nictheroy, on the opposite side of the bay, but 
they weren’t yachts like mine. My sort, if they ever came 
to Rio, would probably anchor just where I was, and if I 
had sense I would stay there. A good deal later the Police 
called, and gave me the same advice. I stayed there ten 
days, and nobody asked me any questions or charged me 
any dues ; truly the larger the port the less they trouble a 
small vessel. 

My neighbour in the next berth here was the telegraph- 
ship Cable Enterprise, to which I brought an introduction 
from the Norseman of the same company, stationed at 
Pernambuco ; and of course I saw more of her officers than 
of anyone else. Here again I had fallen into the hospitable 
arms of a Cable Company, into that Britishry which, for 
one who is no linguist, is the only escape from the curse 
of Babel, but which makes his travel of no value; calum 
non animam mutant, etc., is truer than ever to-day ; and ’tis 
pity, but I can say nothing about the people of Rio, only 
about the things which anyone may see and which carry 
their explanation on the face of them and not in the Portu- 
guese language. 

The most obvious thing about a harbour is the shipping 
in it, and Rio at the time of my visit was rather particularly 
gay in this matter, for a celebration of some kind had 
brought, in addition to the two Brazilian dreadnoughts, the 
Argentine cruiser Buenos Aires and two destroyers, and 
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cruisers from Uruguay and Portugal; South America was, 
for a wonder, at peacé-with itself. Those warships only as- 
serted themselves by firing innumerable salutes, and I had 
no more to do with them than getting a time-signal from the 
Minas Geraes (since the municipality has washed out the 
observatory from which this used to be made) and meeting 
casually in a café the first lieutenant of the Buenos Aves ; 
they were hardly more of the life of the port than were 
the mail steamers. The thing of most conspicuous interest 
was the Nictheroy ferry-boat. Most people have seen in 
the illustrations to Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi a 
queer rhomboidal thing rising above the top-deck of the 
steamboats there depicted, and many will recognize it as 
the beam of a beam-engine, a thing that rocks to and fro 
to make the wheels go round. But very few can say that 
they have seen the beam actually driving a boat in service 
within recent years, unless they have seen the two ferries 
which are still fitted with this gear, and they are by no 
means the least smart of the fleet. It is an interesting 
survival of the early phase of steam. 

Alongside the Nictheroy ferry you may see the survival 
of a still more primitive type ; a motor-boat about 40 feet 
long with a beam of 6 feet, all but a single wash-strake 
dug out of one log of wood. Only the biggest of the dug- 
outs indulge in a motor; the intermediate sizes navigate 
under canvas, a very low square-headed lugsail with a long 
yard which is practically horizontal when set ; how they 
do it without capsizing, I can’t imagine, nor how the single 
man I generally saw in them manages them, for he steers 
with a paddle which is not fastened in any way to the 
boat, as is the steering-paddle of the jangada ; he must have 
his hands pretty full. These little craft are extremely 
picturesque, for their sails are dyed a pale blue or violet, 
or, rarely, crimson. The smallest dug-outs looked much 
too small to float a man, yet he goes out in them, but only 
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under paddle power. I saw a number of these craft brand- 
new, just come down from the factory, and I was puzzled 
to know how it could pay anyone to make them in these 
days of sawmills. I suppose they come from some place 
in the backwoods where timber costs nothing and labour 
is very cheap, yet I don’t know how they manage the 
transport, for the ones I saw, very roughly finished and 
without any paint, did not look as if they had ever been 
in the water. 

The larger boats that passed by my yacht on their way 
to the market—that is how I saw so much of them— 
appeared to have a lateen rig on two masts ; but it was not 
of the regular type, for the heel of the yard was passed round 
abaft the mast when required, and was secured amidships 
when making short tacks. A very practical handy rig it 
seemed to me. 

But my real delight was in the tiny brigantines, setting 
nothing above single topsails ; when I saw them, I decided 
that as soon as I got home I also would own a brigan- 
tine—or as near it as I could rig a 20-tonner ; these were 
about 40. 

It is rather a surprise to meet so many different types of 
sailing craft in Rio, for generally the sea-breeze, which does 
not get up much before noon, only blows for a few hours 
in the day. I was told that in past years it blew pretty 
hard for half an hour at three in the afternoon, with a lot 
of thunder and lightning, so regularly that the inhabitants 
used to reckon their time not as shown by a clock, but as 
before or after the storm. Latterly, however, this routine 
has been interrupted; the storm survives, but it keeps 
away from the city and may generally be seen playing over 
Petropolis, later in the day than of old; whereby you may 
see the most amazing cloud effects against the evening sun, 
when huge masses rush together between distant peaks, 
shooting their lightnings at each other over vast spaces. 
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I saw the dense blackness that hovered over the row of 
blacker pinnacles on the Serra dos Orgdos challenge that 
which capped the single spike of Corcovado, 30 miles away ; 
in five minutes the battle was joined, and great guns were 
bombarding over my head; in another five it was all 
over, and Corcovado was attacking Gavea on the farther 
side of him. It is all tremendously spectacular, but nobody 
gets hurt ; which is very remarkable, because they continue 
to go up Corcovado by the railway and, what must be 
more alarming still, up the Sugarloaf by half a mile of 
aerial cable ; and the last state I should like to be in is 
slung on a wire in the middle of a thunderstorm. 

In a city which visitors enter almost of necessity for the 
first time by sea a great deal more thought should be given 
to the adornment of landing-places than in one to which 
the normal approach is by rail. The Brazilians are well 
aware of this, and make their stairs a feature, though, in 
fact at places like Pernambuco and Rio nearly all the mail 
steamers now go alongside the quays—at the latter place 
they may well do so, for the ocean quay is planted with 
trees and fenced only with a low balustrade of white marble. 
All the new streets of Recife are planned with reference to 
the approach by boat at the Caes do Porto ; the two boat- 
landings at Rio, the Caes Pharoux and the Arsenal, lead 
to the most carefully laid out and planted squares. I was 
anchored within hail of the former, with such a beautiful 
view before me that there was no great temptation to go 
ashore ; however, having to go ashore on business, I stayed 
there for pleasure, for there are some very wonderful things 
about this great city which claims to have a population of 
over a million in an area of nearly 400 square miles. 


THE FEDERAL DISTRICT 


There seems to be something wrong in the statement 
that this city has such an enormous extent; the area is 
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actually that of the Federal District, which is the same 
thing administratively, but includes, as well as mere houses, 
mountains up to 3,000 feet high and miles of forest. It is 
by no means to be confused with the State of Rio de 
Janeiro, outside of which it is altogether; the capital of 
the latter is Nictheroy, on the other side of the bay ; this 
is one of the many puzzles of place-names, which are apt 
to be confusing to a stranger. Commonly they are ex- 
plained by the fact that if a state has only one decent har- 
bour the seaman is inclined to apply the name of the state 
to it, as he speaks of Port Natal rather than Durban ; 
hence many towns have alternative names, such as Pernam- 
buco and Recife, or Ceara and Fortalezza. I only explored 
the Federal District. 

The business part of the city is built on a corner of it 
that juts out into Guanabara Bay, the great harbour which 
extends some 15 miles in length and breadth, full of rocky 
islands. In the town, too, there are, as it were, similar 
islands, little hills of granite round which the flood of build- 
ings washes; the simile is carried further by the fact 
that these hills are rapidly being washed away. When I 
said that the Observatory had been washed out it was 
literally true. The Morro do Castello, on which it stood, 
with the church in which the founder of the original settle- 
ment was buried, was in the way of the extension of modern 
streets, and besides, it cut off the sea-breeze and made the 
town stuffy ; nothing is sacred in Brazil, and the hill, with 
all its historic buildings and associations, is being demolished 
by powerful jets of water and carried down in pipes to 
reclaim a part of the harbour. 

On the reclamation are those buildings which made me 
doubt the reality of Rio when I saw them on my entrance, 
but after seeing some of the other architectural fantasies 
of the town it did not seem impossible that the grotesque 
pavilions of the Centennial Exhibition should have achieved 
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a semi-permanent character. After five years of tropical 
weather they were shedding their cornices and the grosser 
parts of their ornament, but where the roofs still kept out 
the rain they housed minor Government offices and public 
associations. When you compared them with some of the 
permanent offices, however, you could not distinguish them 
with certainty by their design, only by their state of 
dilapidation. 

But among these ghosts of an Exhibition stands one 
gem of marble and blue tiles, in which I suspect Lutyens 
of having a hand. It was the British contribution to the 
show, and was built solid with the intention that it should 
subsequently become the Embassy. Unfortunately the 
Ambassador, perhaps shocked by seeing the popuiace stroll- 
ing past the windows in bathing-costumes—a sensible and, 
indeed, necessary practice where there are no tents or 
machines—remained entrenched on the top of a relatively 
inaccessible hill, so it was given as a present to the Nation. 
I am sure that it is appreciated for its design and not only 
for its value as bricks and mortar, for the newer Govern- 
ment buildings are also very beautiful, though in a more 
flamboyant style. I am becoming quite catholic in my 
architectural tastes, and can stand extravagances in bright 
colours under a tropical sun which would give me a shock 
at home ; and I think that both Church and State in Brazil 
realize the permissible limits of the baroque. 

But the private individual does not. When, twenty 
years ago, the town was pulled to pieces to form the 
Avenida Rio Branco, of which the citizens are so proud, 
commercialism seized the opportunity, and the result is 
as mean a bit of vulgarity as you could find in any town 
in the English Midlands ; more depressing, because tamer, 
than the nightmare villas which the owners of those 
imbecile shops and offices have built for themselves along 
the strands of Flamingo and Copacabana. 
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It is a relief to go back past the stately facade of the 
Carmelite Church, the colossal curved pediment of which 
shows that in the eighteenth century architecture could be 
florid, but still dignified and in good taste, to the old- 
fashioned streets behind it, the Candelaria, the Alfandega, 
the Visconde Itaborahy, a name that takes one back to 
Imperial days, and to a Court deriving not only its titles, 
but its blood on the distaff side, from the real America ; 
for it is the distinction of Brazil that her noble families 
are equally proud of their ancestors who were the most 
enterprising of the conquerors and of those who were the 
daughters of the greatest chiefs of the conquered. I wish 
I could have seen Imperial Rio ; at present it is in a transi- 
tion state, but some day, perhaps, the democratic spirit 
may purge it of the abominations of plutocracy. I wish 
I had more faith in democracy ; I should prefer an Emperor. 

In those old streets round the great Church of Nossa 
Senhora da Candelaria the houses, all co-ordinated, 
though varying in detail, are made precious by their 
material as well as by their design. The tall arcade of 
narrow openings on the ground floor, the balconies carried 
on a close row of corbels, the linings of the upper windows, 
and the boldly projecting cornice are all made of huge 
blocks of granite, full of lumps of pink felspar as big as 
your fist, dressed quite smooth, but not polished, and 
having all the effect of marble. Before the age of stucco 
all the buildings were of this rock, quarried from the 
hillocks that were removed to make room for them. The 
flat wall-spaces are whitewashed, or more often faced with 
painted tiles. In the narrow streets the richness of colour 
and material produced an effect of sombre magnificence 
which seemed the key-note of the old town ; it was even, 
compared with the more lavishly whitewashed Recife, a 
trifle ponderous. The great bronze doors of the Candelaria 
looked heavier than the really more massive wooden doors 
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of the Recife churches. The latter town is full of wrought- 
iron work, much of it of exquisite design, while in Rio 
there is a lot of cast-iron, not only in the rails of balconies, 
where it has a very proper use, but in grilles for doors and 
windows, where it looks clumsy. And the white steeples 
of Recife float like distant clouds in the blue sky, as, more 
rarely, do those of London ; the tiers of pink marble, blue 
tiles, and heavy gilding that dominate Rio impress rather 
by their solidity. 

Where a street is wide enough for anything besides a 
tram-car there is a row of trees; trams and trees are the 
most conspicuous features of the town; and in the more 
open spaces they are the noblest kind of tree, the palm. 
I have no particular feeling for the coco-nut palm, except 
when it grows sparsely on some small island, where its 
bent trunk, leaning over the water, shakes a tousled head 
in defiance of the sea-breeze ; as notably the seven trees 
that guard the Gothic palace on Ilha Fiscal. These others 
are the Royal palm, whose habit of growth is not in an 
irregular group of seven, but two by two, in the avenue, or 
I should say colonnade—for they are works in architecture 
rather than vegetables—that leads to every gentleman’s 
house ; and in the hands of those who planned the newer 
town with no economy of space may be duplicated till you 
see a street which is not one thoroughfare but two roadways, 
one canal, and four colonnades of palms. All these, and, 
I believe, every tree in Brazil, are descended from the 
Mother Palm, planted 118 years ago by the King in the 
Botanic Gardens, which still holds up its head above them 
120 feet in the air. 

I have said that most of Rio is mountain, through which 
fragments of the town are scattered. A perfectly good- 
looking street may suddenly end in primeval forest; the 
suburb of Ipanema is cut off by a ridge of rock through 
which the roads are carried in tunnels; everywhere the 
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physical features of the land are insistent. Personally, I 
think them ugly. One expects hills, even hills of granite, 
that show a thousand feet of steep rock to show also some 
structure, some rockiness ; to invite ascent by some other 
means than a car slung on a wire rope; but these are as 
smooth as the hill of glass in the fairy-tale, and as repellent. 
They look like monstrous toadstools pushed up through 
the land rather than features carved out of it. They 
should be seen only at such a distance that they are reduced 
to masses having an outline but no modelling—it might 
be more correct to say such that you cannot see that they 
have no modelling—when, as they are so many, it is easy 
to get them into a picturesque grouping. I should have 
been content with the view from the harbour, and he would 
be hard to please who was not, but I happened to meet 
one Geoffrey Bartrum, a mountaineering friend, and he 
insisted that I, as being also something of a mountaineer, 
ought to go closer and investigate the local mountains. 
Providentially he did not suggest trying to climb any of 
them farther than could be done in a motor-car ; but you 
can do a lot that way if your nerves are strong enough. 

The road wound through dense forest across steep slopes 
of soft rock which the rains had cut into many deep ravines, 
a curious contrast to the smooth domes of the central peaks 
round whose bases we were driving. As close as you look 
at these, not a crack or a flaw can be seen in them; only 
shallow grooves worn by the trickle of rain radiate from 
their summits and streak down their sides. Their structure, 
like hard pegs sticking up through a softer mass, suggests 
that the cauldron of molten rock which was to form the 
Highlands of Brazil was too enormous to get stirred 
properly, and hard lumps coagulated in it as they will in 
porridge; Time has eaten away the porridge and left 
the lumps standing out from it. 

This fantastic drive was full of the unexpected ; and the 
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forest, dull in itself and without any fine trees, and positively 
ugly where that detestable weed, the banana, grew, was 
continually springing surprises on us, as a forest will. Here 
it was a football ground cut out of the hill-side, with, as far 
as we could see, only one cottage in the neighbourhood ; 
again, a gas-lamp 1,200 feet above sea-level—and a gas- 
lamp is a rarity anywhere in the country, whereas you 
might expect electric light or a tram standard on any 
mountain—in this case a turn of the road disclosed a 
considerable suburb with trams complete. Then the Vista 
Chinese, a wonderful view-point marked by a rustic pagoda, 
the rusticity of which was achieved by its being constructed, 
not of rough knotted timber, but of an imitation of the 
same in concrete. But there was nothing really beautiful 
about it till we came down on to the level plain that sweeps 
round the base of the steepest and barest of all the hills, 
the bicuspid tooth of Gavea. 

On the whole of this coast the bays between the 
raountain-spurs, with the sole exception of Guanabara, are 
barred across with a beach of sand or shingle ; and behind 
the straight shore-line so formed lies a flat country of lakes 
and marshes which, to my mind, provides the most effective 
foreground possible for the hills. These ought to rise from 
a level base, but rarely, I think, from the sea; there is 
nothing in that to give the scale, and the same is true of 
pack-ice, though that does make them look wonderfully 
steep. On a small scale Romney Marsh gives dignity to 
the Downs ; on a larger, from the Lagoa Camorim the 3,300 
feet of Tijuca are stupendous; I am told, though I have 
never seen them, that the New Zealand Alps, to whose 
feet a vast level of bare stones extends, look the tallest 
things on earth. | 

But by exception Tijuca also looked its height from the 
sea on the morning when we passed it, bound to the South- 
ward ; the beach, its straightness broken by little islands, 
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was not so high as to be a barrier between ourselves and 
the mountain ; the light and colour conspired to paint a 
picture so much fairer as I left it than any I had seen 
during my stay in the country that I swore, if it were any 
way possible, to revisit the scene. 


Chapter XV 
THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 


THE STORM 


There was now no question of Florianopolis, for I had 
overstayed my time in Rio; but if all went well we should 
be in Stanley by Christmas. Only once again did I see 
the coast of Brazil, the lofty island of Santa Catarina ; and 
only one other object, the Titan crane on the breakwater 
at the entrance of Rio Grande; and from that I set my 
course well to the Southward, disregarding the advice 
given in the Sailing Directions to keep the land just 
topping the horizon. When the land is just 10 feet 
high this involves an amount of vigilance that I would 
well be spared, and I was in a mood to take my chance 
of Westerly gales away from the shelter of a weather 
shore. 

Two years before, when leaving the Falkland Islands, 
I regarded the elements complacently. My ship had 
brought me round the three stormy capes of the world ; 
the professional skill of my cook found scope in an unusually 
well-equipped galley; I had the whole South Atlantic 
to navigate in, so I could make any wind a fair wind (I 
did not then realize the danger of meeting icebergs) ; after 
Falkland Island weather one is hardened to any weather, 
and a week of any weather I was likely to get would take 
me clear of the Roaring Forties. And I confess that, having 
all these things in mind, I rather patronized the ocean; I 
said presumptuously that all waters this side of the Horn 
were home waters, And I was confirmed in this attitude 
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by the possession of a larger boat, an engine, and 5 tons 
of oil still in the hold. 

But the conditions of this outward voyage were quite 
different. I did not know how this new vessel would 
behave in heavy weather ; I had no cook (I had paid off 
the negro at Rio); we were all demoralized by long 
loafing through the Tropics; and we could not go 
stravaging over the ocean to look for a fair wind, 
since we had to hit off a definite point, and make 
no mistake about it in the event of a Westerly gale, 
which became more probable every day we made to the 
Southward. 

The first alarm was caused by whales. I have heard it 
said that whales are a sign of bad weather, but that was 
not what worried me at the time ; it was their number and 
their proximity. They were travelling in the same direc- 
tion as we were, swimming very high, their backs not more 
than 6 feet below the surface, all round and on both sides 
of us, and, by diving a little deeper, for we were drawing 
8 feet, under us as well. They were so numerous that 
they were jostling each other, and I was afraid that one 
of them would be forced into collision with us. I am not 
afraid of a plain collision with a whale, for she is about 
as substantial as a jelly-fish ; but if a 60-foot finback got 
cross and lashed out with her tail (only sperm whales are 
built for ramming), it might be very unpleasant. I shouted 
at them to go away ; I had noticed that on board a catcher 
one was not allowed to speak in the presence of a whale 
for fear of scaring her ; but these were not scared. I fired 
shots over their heads, being very careful not to hit them, 
but with no effect. I rushed below to start up the engine, 
which, God knows, is noisy enough to scare anything ; also 
with no effect ; the engine, for the first time in months, 
refused to start. But without obvious reason the whales 
started, whitening the water all round as they leaped out 
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of it, and were gone in.a flash. When a finback wants to, 
she can travel. 

After them the bad weather did come ; somewhere about 
the 42nd parallel—I had no sights—600 miles from Stanley, 
and ten days before Christmas. The good North wind 
faded away into a gloomy fog, and a chill blast came up 
over the Antarctic ice, or so it seemed after our long stay 
in the Tropical warmth, stealing over a sea left confused 
by the dropping of the old wind. I did not suppose that 
it would be any stronger than the latter, but because it 
was ahead and was making the water very rough I put a 
reef in the mainsail. For an hour this reduction of canvas 
was enough, but not for longer. We were certainly travel- 
ling in the right direction, with the help of the engine, but 
were smashing pitilessly into the seas or lurching over 
almost on to our beam-ends; and all the time the glass 
was tumbling down. After the mizzen-sheet had carried 
away I felt that it was neither the time nor the place to 
test my gear to destruction, and prepared to heave to. 

A vessel hove-to carries no more sail than will ensure 
her lying steady with the wind and sea on the bow, making 
as little way as possible through the water; we had to 
take in the jib and the close reef in the mainsail. We 
stowed the jib first, because it was the nastier job and I 
wanted it done in a hurry before the sea got worse, running 
off before the wind to do it. By the time that it was fast 
—and it was a pretty bungling stow—a gale was on us, 
and I dared not round up to the wind with only one reef 
in the mainsail; so we had to put the other reef in while 
running, and that was a more bungling job than the jib. 

We brought aft enough coal, water and food for two 
days, pumped the ship dry, and then hove to and dug 
ourselves in round the red-hot cabin stove, spinning yarns 
of other gales experienced in other ships and comparing 
the discomforts of‘our various experiences, in which this 
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did not show to great advantage. For there was now a 
whole gale, with squalls approaching storm-force, and an 
atrocious sea, momentarily gaining in height without losing 
any of its steepness ; and not having the mainsail properly 
trimmed, we were making rather heavy weather of it. 
Every minute a deluge of water crashed on the deck, and 
no small part of it squirted through the cracks which a 
tropical sun had opened in the skylight and house. Still, 
we were warm, and not so wet but that I was tempted to 
change into my last dry clothes. While I was thus occupied 
there came an extra bad lurch, a bang, and a thunder of 
slatting canvas that shook the whole ship. I made one 
jump for the wheel and put it hard up. 

Fortunately on these occasions one does not stop to 
think, or I should have thought very seriously of the 
anxious interval before the ship was safely before the wind ; 
an interval likely to be pretty long, for though the mainsail 
was intact, I supposed there were no headsails left, nor, 
as far as I could see through the dusk and the flying sheets 
of spray, any jib-boom. I might have thought that the 
same afternoon, before the wind had attained its strength 
or the sea its height, and with two headsails set, I had kept 
the engine running to facilitate the manceuvre, and she 
was not running now. I might have thought that it was 
rather risky to run before that sea at all, and decidedly 
so with that disposition of canvas; but I did not allow 
myself time to think. Nor did the boat allow me time. 
As I put the helm up, a noble sea struck her on the bow 
and shot a torrent of water into my eyes; and by the time 
I had recovered my sight we were again racing away from 
the waves that curled impotently over our stern. 

It was the first time I had tried this vessel running 
before a breeze of wind, and I did not know if she had any 
of the tricks which a vicious ship exhibits at such a time. 


So far from it, I could have carried on at the wheel for four 
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hours, but for one fact. I was only half dressed, and 
though we were not pooping any seas, that is, taking really 
heavy water aboard aft, there was a considerable wetness 
being driven by a pretty cold wind through my shivering 
body. At the other end of the ship Con and Denis, who 
had had time to put on their oilskins, were working under 
better conditions ; very slowly it seemed to me, who could 
not see what they were doing, and whose curses on their 
slowness were of course inaudible. What had happened 
was that a sea had broken into the staysail and parted its 
sheet, and the flogging of the canvas had smashed up all 
its other gear, but had fortunately not damaged the sail 
much. By the time that I had had rather more than 
enough of the wet and cold Con came aft, I supposed to 
get into safe shelter while I brought the ship up on the 
wind. Nota bit of it; he only wanted to get some lengths 
of small chain with which to back the rope sheet and 
halliards. I groaned with disappointment, but I could 
not help commending his prudence. I did not ask him to 
relieve me because I thought [ had more practice in steering 
small craft. 

At last both men came aft, and as soon as they were in 
a place of safety, without waiting for a smooth or even 
looking to see what kind of a sea was rolling up on our 
quarter, I put down the helm, lashed it, and dived below 
to encourage the cabin stove, which, being opposite an 
open door, had had plenty of cold water thrown on it. 
If the mainsail held, there was nothing of importance now 
likely to carry away, and nothing to do till we heard it 
go, so we settled again round the fire in comparative com- 
fort of body and mind; the men on the lee locker, than 
which they could fall no lower, and I, because it was 
closer to the stove, on the floor, to which my bed had 
preceded me. Then, in a lull when the wind was cut off 
between two towering seas, on the weather roll we heard 
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the heavy surge of water in the engine-room. In defiance 
of the Board of Trade, I had made an opening through the 
bulkhead, and so could investigate without going on deck. 

It was hard to tell how much water there was in the 
ship on account of the varying angles to which she was 
inclined, but there was clearly too much for the health 
of the engine, so Denis went to pump it out; and very 
soon returned to report that the pump was choked. This 
did not at first worry me seriously ; I accounted for most 
of that water by what had come into the cockpit, which 
is far from watertight, while we were running before the 
wind—but perhaps I was prejudiced about the wetness of 
that episode. We had only to spill their contents of coal 
out on to the cabin floor—there was nowhere else to put 
it—to have three buckets available for baling. We three, 
working together, could keep the chain going pretty 
smartly, but I did not realize the inefficiency of buckets 
compared with a pump. For half an hour we seemed to 
make no impression at all on the flood ; in another half-hour 
the level had fallen so far that one could no longer scoop 
up a bucketful and hand it up with one movement, and we 
soon reached a limit beyond which we could no longer 
keep pace with what was coming in. 

We knocked off for half an hour to rest, and I, for my 
part, to think. First I thought we had sprung a leak. 
Then I thought that if the weather didn’t get worse, and 
it couldn’t very well, and if the leak didn’t get worse, which 
was more likely than not, we could keep it under by con- 
tinuous baling till it was fine enough to get at and clear 
the pump. ‘Then I wondered how long we could keep up 
the rate of baling necessary to cope with the present inflow, 
and, if it increased, whether we could keep afloat till it was 
fine enough to launch the boat. Then I wondered whether 
the boat or her oars still existed, and if they did, whether 
we could get 200 miles to the nearest land without a sail. 
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It was no good wondering whether Iden would get to the 
land, in spite of the fact that it was dead to leeward, for 
if I had detached a man to steer her the remaining two 
could have done nothing with the buckets on account of 
the distance from the engine-room to the cockpit. Then 
I wondered what the other two were thinking about it, 
for nobody had spoken. And last I wondered what hap- 
pened to one in the Hereafter, for I did not see a great 
variety indicated in the remainder of our present lives. 
And then it was time to start baling again, and I took the 
engine-room, where the water was up to my knees, and 
thought about nothing except the most economical way 
to fill and pass buckets. It did occur to me to try and 
estimate the amount of water that came through the leaks 
I could see in deck and topsides, but I underestimated it 
grossly, and remained in a very unpleasant state of panic. 

In this second spell, however, either we had improved 
on the working of the bucket-chain or less water was 
coming in; I began to believe that I was not going to be 
drowned this night, and managed to doze on the sodden 
rags that had been my bed in the intervals which were 
now as long as the spells of baling. 

This was fortunately a very short gale, though a very 
violent one ; in the morning it had moderated enough for 
me to get at the pump, which soon dried out the bilges and 
proved the non-existence of the supposed leak ; but having 
moderated so far there remained a strong South-Westerly 
wind and a high sea. We could by no means get ahead 
on our course; it was doubtful if we could even fetch 
Port Madryn in Patagonia ; hove to we were comfortable 
enough, but a muster of stores indicated a Christmas 
dinner of hard tack and water if we stayed where we were, 
and there was no sign of the weather allowing us to do 
otherwise. But my chart showed right to leeward of us a 
harbour in the Province of Buenos Aires of the name of 
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(Juequen ; and further, an inset plan of the harbour on a 
large scale ; so there was no doubt of the right course to 
take. 

As we neared the coast the wind fell light and the atmos- 
phere grew hazy ; it was just such another day as that on 
which we made Cape Sao Thomé, and the scenery was 
much about the same. Only there was a monstrous great 
swell rolling in, which by its surf made the beach more 
easily recognizable ; also, where we first made it, a few 
miles to the West of the town, a big steamer high and dry 
on the top of it; altogether a still more depressing sight. 
A little later Quequen lighthouse showed up, with another 
wreck lying at the foot of it; and rarely above the surf 
a glimpse of the pier-heads and the sheds on the quays. 
According to the book the entrance is dredged to 26 feet, 
but to judge from the way the swell was breaking on it 
there must have been more like 6 that day ; no boat could 
possibly live on that bar. I was told afterwards that 
Quequen is a standing joke, for what is here called graft 
is in the Argentine considered humorous. 

It was now only a week before Christmas, and having 
run 200 miles to leeward to look for a harbour, I was not 
going to be led by the non-existence of that at Quequen 
into a passage direct from there to Stanley ; I was going 
to find a harbour somewhere. The nearest one charted, 
and I had a plan of it too, was Mar del Plata ; but, beyond 
saying that the North pier was a mile long and the South 
pier two, my books were very reticent about the place ; 
I wondered if it would be any more real than the other, 
but I determined to give it a try, and turned Eastwards 
along the coast to look for it. 

I declare that this is the most featureless coast in exist- 
ence ; you only know where you are on it by notice boards 
put up on the top of the beach at every so many kilometres ; 
these haven’t any proper names, so I suppose there is 
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nothing inland of them to identify them. If there were 
one couldn’t see it, for low as the coast is the land is lower 
still. Half-way along my chart showed the city of Miramar, 
and the top of a steel windmill may have marked its 
position to the eye; this is a very new country, and 
possibly the city is in houses of one story, or possibly it is 
not built at all yet. Or, if it were intended to be a very 
large city, the houses may have been so far apart that they 
escaped notice in the immensity of the streets ; for in this 
country they do not build a town outwards from the centre, 
but somebody sticks a peg arbitrarily in the pampas, and 
from it draws an infinite lme due North, let us say, and 
another East; and these are the streets. About 3 miles 
away from the peg you may find a house numbered, say, 
4897 ; but that does not mean there are that many houses 
in the street, or indeed in the city ; 1t merely means that 
the corner of the site is 4 kilometres 897 from the peg. At 
every 100 metres a cross-street intersects, so that once you 
know the simple scheme you can find any house in a town 
whether there are any landmarks on the way or no ; the only 
trouble is when you get into a diagonal street, as sometimes 
happens, and are told to go so many cuadras along it. 
Undoubtedly cuadra originally meant a block; un- 
doubtedly it generally means a lineal measure of 100 
metres; there is a good deal of difference between this 
and the 142 you would have to walk if you applied the 
former interpretation. 

It was night when we rounded Punta Mogotes and 
opened up the lights of Mar del Plata, and a very thin 
row of lights it was too. Of course I didn’t expect anything 
like Rio, the glare of which I am told can be seen 120 miles 
away—TI have seen Pernambuco at 50—bui when the most 
conspicuous thing was the sparking of a tram trolly it 
did not augur much of a town. However, behind the 
breakwater there did seem to be a bit ofillumination, and 
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I hoped that meant that there was some kind of a harbour. 
As we approached we could see that there was a fair-sized 
vessel in it, so steamed in boldly and to be on the safe side 
anchored close abreast of her. 


MAR DEL PLATA 


When I turned out in the morning there was our old 
friend the Buenos Avres alongside of us, and hardly another 
sign of life in the place. They sent a sick-bay steward to 
tell me to haul down the quarantine flag, and to bring me 
on board, introduce me to the ward-room, and ask me to 
explain myself. I must say I was very glad of that invita- 
tion, because, after my experience of some other foreign 
ports, I saw a little difficulty about explaining myself to a 
stranger. I had cleared for the Falkland Islands, the 
possession of which is claimed with, it seems to me, every 
right by the Argentine Republic, with a British Bill of 
Health ; and while the matter was still sub judice it was 
discourteous of me, to say the least of it, to present to the 
Argentinos documents which by implication denied their 
claim. Further, I knew that vessels had got into trouble 
through omitting to get an Argentine clearance for this 
voyage ; so I was lucky in that my bona fides was accepted 
without any documentary evidence. 

It was just as easy to explain myself to the Prefect of the 
Port, who exercises in his own person all the executive 
functions of the place, for, to tell the truth, as yet it has 
no trade, and the only vessels that use it are those of the 
Navy and of the Yacht Club Argentino ; and as the latter 
wear the Naval flag in virtue of a warrant similar to mine 
for the Blue Ensign, my status was at once recognized. 
But his deputy must have a Story ; so an enormous black 
interpreter was called in, from whose dictation the Story 
was written in a large bound volume. I have enough 
smattering of the Latin languages to guess that the result 
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would have done credit to a Melbourne reporter, but I 
signed my name to it’as a true statement; it was an 
innocuous kind of perjury and amused the Sub-Prefect. 

The negro, one of a dozen very smart in the uniform of 
the Maritime Police, puzzled me, for I imagined this to 
be the whitest part of America—it was the first country in 
the world to abolish slavery—till I learned that a com- 
mission had gone to the Cape Verde Islands to pick out the 
strongest swimmers of that very aquatic group. In the 
season their job is to attend on the bathing beaches and 
rescue millionaires who get into difficulties ; out of it they 
have the more ornamental job of policing a port which has 
no need of police. 

Though this was the dead season and none of the local 
yachts had yet come down from Buenos Aires, the Club 
was open, inhabited mostly by Mgr. Francesci, an ecclesi- 
astic who spends most of his time and money on a fishery 
research laboratory in an adjoining building. He was a 
good friend to me, but rather a wearing one ; for he talked 
in very voluble French, of which I understood about half, 
and I to him in very halting French, which often failed 
to convey my meaning. He was probably the most inter- 
esting man in the place, but I had to take a rest now and 
again by searching at the Golf Club, the only other build- 
ing visible from the anchorage, for people who could speak 
English. Again I had failed in the first essential of travel. 

Meanwhile I wondered where the town of Mar del Plata 
was. I could see a collection of white buildings on the 
top of the hill which were quite fantastic enough to be a 
South American town ; it didn’t look quite the thing, but 
I could not see it clearly through a screen of eucalyptus 
trees. It turned out to be the cemetery, in which people 
occupy tombs as large and as elaborate as the houses in 
which they lived. I took a tram and went to look for the 
real town. 
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Now that tram had to go a couple of miles in a North- 
Westerly direction across what was practically open pam- 
pas, and that seems simple enough ; but when the town 
extends over this space it will be laid out with the streets 
on the cardinal points, so the tram had to tack largely in 
order to avoid compromising the future arrangement ; 
and it seemed a very slow tram as well, after the racing 
trams of Rio. There are other conveyances; taxis, a 
little faster and far more expensive, or, what seems the 
most popular, that common object of the seaside, the pair- 
horse fly. Or if you prefer a more spectacular way of 
doing it you can go up to the things like mountains that 
may be seen moving across the plain; they may be small 
carts on two wheels eight or ten feet in diameter, drawn 
by five or six or seven horses, or big carts on four wheels, 
with many more horses—it is rather hard to count the 
horses, because they are hitched on anyhow to any part 
of the vehicle, and there are a number of others running 
loose alongside ; relays, I suppose, or they may be only 
relations or friends of the family. You might get a lift 
on one of these. And nobody would stare if you rode in 
on acamel. But there is no good reason for going at all 
into a town of such frightful ugliness; the Golf Club, a 
fine building in the Tudor Gothic style—everything here 
is very English—will supply all your needs. 

After Christmas there was a certain amount of delay in 
getting away. I had to get hold of a new Nautical Almanac, 
for the voyage was probably going to run into the new 
year ; I got a comparison for my chronometer from the 
navigator of the Buenos Aires, and a plan of the entrance 
of the Santa Cruz River, which he considered to be the 
least objectionable of the harbours of refuge on the Pata- 
gonian coast. Then I did not like the weather; in fact 
I was thoroughly scared of this last lap of the voyage, and 
had lost confidence in myself as well asin the boat. There 
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was thunder and lightning most days, any amount of wind 
and rain, and on Christmas Day three inches of hailstones 
the size of beans on deck. They say the weather here is 
no index to what is going on outside, as one is within the 
influence of the River Plate thunderstorms, which are 
notorious. On the morning of December 29 we sailed 
with a moderate Northerly breeze ; in the afternoon there 
were hard Southerly squalls, for which we had two reefs 
down—henceforth we did not bother about the first reef ; 
it was all or none—before dark it was all over and we 
were in the fine weather which, I imagine, had existed all 
the time well off-shore. 


THE LAST LAP 


Had it not been for the panic with which I was afflicted, 
the first three days of this passage would have been very 
pleasant, for it was fine and hot, and even if there was no 
wind the engine got us along over a perfectly smooth sea. 
I knew it was not going to be a quick passage anyhow, for 
this time I was not steering straight for my destination, 
but keeping a long way to the Westward, with one eye on 
Port Madryn as a possible refuge, the other on the western 
point of the Islands, for I did not want to risk being blown 
away to leeward of them, and my right hand keeping in 
touch with South America, as being a weather shore. But 
it wasn’t the least use as such; perhaps I ought to have 
kept still farther to the West, but as the winds, when they 
came, were from any point but that, there was no shelter 
in that ocean, which was daily being vexed with an increas- 
ing confused swell. In theory one has, in a fore-and-aft 
rigged vessel, a choice of course over an are of 270°, but 
so bad was the sea that we could not keep the sails draw- 
ing except with the wind pretty nearly abeam ; even so 
at times I had to take in the mainsail to save damage, 
and depend on a big square foresail to do most of the work. 
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The climax came on the sixth day out. We were lying 
up as close as we could to a fresh South-West wind, with 
two reefs down and the engine running, when it came away 
in heavy squalls, and that sea rose up and fairly buried us. 
We were on the edge of soundings, and that always means 
rough water, but it looked so bad that I really thought I 
had found another uncharted shoal—of recent years it 
has been quite the fashion to get shallow soundings in these 
parts. It looked as if there were only 4 fathoms under 
us, instead of 64 as the chart had it. The water was a 
horrid opaque pale green, and the shadows in the hollows 
of the swells just the sort of purple that you would see 
over a kelp-covered rock. But it must be said that there 
was an eclipse of the sun on at the time, and things always 
look unnatural under an eclipse. 

The sea was not unnavigable in the sense of being dan- 
gerous if I had humoured it by steering such a course as 
would make the ship take it easily ; but that was exactly 
what I could not do then and there. We had already lost 
much of our Westing, and were on the meridian of the 
Islands; we were driving away fast to the East, out of 
what shelter the Patagonian coast might afford from a 
Westerly gale, and in the event of the latter would find it 
hard to recover the lost ground, and we stayed hove-to 
for twelve hours until the wind moderated after blowing 
us (with much help from the sea) 50 miles out of our course. 
Even a vessel of the size of Jlen is singularly helpless in 
such circumstances. 

Next day we got more or less on our course again under 
two reefs and the engine—now our normal rig—and very 
soon had occasion to be glad we had not drifted farther 
during the night. It was gloriously fine and clear, and 
the wind and sea had gone down, when Con reported a 
white object away to leeward. It was not a sail, but it 
might have been a ship’s life-boat adrift ; we closed it to 
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investigate. But it was very slow in declaring its nature, 
and not till I went to the mast-head did I determine that 
it was a small iceberg, and we steered to pass it by. But 
we were such a long time leaving it on the quarter that it 
was proved to be only the top of a very large iceberg, a 
long way beyond the horizon, and soon we were seeing 
more. It was indeed providential that a gale had not 
come along and driven us into the middle of them. The 
finest had two peaked hills on it, and I estimated it at 
2 miles long and 400 feet high ; which was probably below 
the mark, for on my way home in the M.V. Lobos, when 
we met more ice in the same neighbourhood, the mate 
measured one which seemed to me an inferior specimen, 
and made it over 600 feet. It is unusual to meet ice so 
far to the North-West—46° N. and 60° W.—but this was 
an exceptional year; when I got home Admiral Douglas, 
the Hydrographer, told me that bergs had been reported 
off the River Plate entrance. 

We saw the last of them at nightfall, always to the East 
of us, and in a calm kept a little away to the West under 
our engine, to give them a wide berth and ourselves a 
weather berth before the next gale came along. At noon 
next day, having got good sights, I streamed the patent 
log and began navigating in earnest, for I expected to 
make the land in twenty-four hours. 

I seem to have been ridiculously anxious about this 
landfall on a coast which is moderately high and for 70 
miles clear of all dangers, and the appearance of which 
I knew pretty well; indeed I did not mind what part of 
it I saw, or whether I couid identify the part seen; I had 
only to follow close inshore to the Eastward, and I should 
find myself either in the Falkland Sound, where I knew 
of a good anchorage, or hauling round the end of the islands 
for Stanley. What I was afraid of was missing the islands 
altogether ; I had no particular reason to doubt my chrono- 
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meter, but still there was only one of it, and without a check 
it might be leading me astray. I knew from experience 
what a very unpleasant job it is to beat up for Stanley if 
one allows one’s self to get too far to leeward of it, and I 
nearly decided to give the whole group a good wide miss, 
and run Hastwards for it on the latitude of the Jason 
Islands, which are its Western extremity. However, I 
summoned enough courage to steer, according to my 
reckoning, for Pebble Island, the hills on which, though not 
very high, were less likely to be hidden by clouds than the 
bigger ones on the mainland. 

No sooner had I seen the land, and before I could 
identify it, though I think it actually was Pebble, than a 
W.S.W. gale came on with thick weather. Though this 
was a leading wind along the coast it put the Sound with 
its snug anchorages out of the question till the weather 
cleared and the wind shifted, and I did not want to trust 
to my guess-work position and run perhaps too far to the 
East ; so I hove to, heading inshore, to wait for what 
should happen. This time we were much more com- 
fortable than in that former gale; we had tied down 
the reefs in the mainsail snugly while the canvas was 
dry, and sheeted the sail properly, and the decks did not 
leak so badly on this tack. But the wind continued to 
rise and the glass to fall; I was quite uncertain how far 
off-shore we were, but we were head-reaching a little and 
might sooner or later drift on to Cape Dolphin. I wanted 
her on the other tack. This desire would have been 
satisfied easily in Saoirse, for she had no boom on her 
mainsail, so I was never afraid of gibing and could wear 
her round ; but len had a heavy boom, and, I suspected, 
not a very sound one, and I was shy of the manceuvre ; 
we could of course have lowered the sail altogether, but 
I doubt if we could have set it again, and I did not trust 
the mizzen, for I had doubts about that mast too, to hold 
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her head up to a wind of that force. I gave the engine 
my blessing, and started her up in the hope that she would 
help us to stay round. 

Though we were now to some extent in the shelter of 
the land, the sea was so bad that the thing did not 
seem possible ; however, we brought the ship up as close 
as we could on the wind and before she fell off again 
got a good pull on the main sheet; twice we repeated 
this, and at the fourth attempt she came round. We 
made ourselves as comfortable as we could, and turned 
in—with intervals of pumping. This time there was noth- 
ing in the bilges to choke the pump, like that leg of a pair 
of trousers, used as a cleaning cloth, and washed out of 
the engine-room into the well, which had given us so much 
trouble on the former occasion ; only a barrel of lubricat- 
ing oil had burst, and forty gallons of it, more or less, 
flowed over the deck; so it may be imagined what state 
we were in when we reached port. 

Ilen was really fortunate in her gales, for though hard 
they did not last long. We were hove to all night, but 
on a brilliantly clear morning got her sailing again. We 
had drifted out of sight of the land, for the higher moun- 
tains were still covered, but I had a good observation and 
had recovered faith in my chronometer ; so at four o’clock 
in the afternoon I told Con with some assurance to go for- 
ward and look for the Eddystone Rock. He said he could 
only see a sail right ahead ; that was all right: Sir John 
Hawkins, the first man to see that rock, also thought it 
was a ship under sail; we had arrived. 

With the sun the wind went down, and in the lee of the 
land the sea became glassy smooth and reflected the bright 
hues of the western sky and the purple of the hills in a 
mirror only broken by the wake of our propeller and the 
plunge of a distant sea-lion. We crept closer in under the 
uncertain light of the stars, till the faint murmur of a little 
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swell on the rocks sounded through the more carrying 
bray of penguins, following the line where the slight ripple 
that fitful airs raised on the clear water merged into the 
oily stillness of kelp-beds, inky black under the cliffs 
which were so close that the echo of our engine-exhaust 
overcame the gurgle of the water, through a night of peace 
and calm only to be appreciated fully by contrast with 
the gale and high seas of that which preceded it. And at 
daylight a little tumble of a tide-rip and the bellowing of 
fur-seals showed that we were passing Volunteer Point, 
which is the extremity of the land, and beyond which 
there could be no possible hindrance to us, and with the 
first airs of the morning breeze we tacked into Berkeley 
Sound, as much to look at the noble panorama of hills 
that surrounds it as because the engine might not have 
driven us on the direct course. For it is the usual thing 
in the Falkland Islands for the wind to blow half a gale 
all day, but for our benefit on this occasion the elements 
had relented, and would not interrupt the quiet finish of 
what had been in its last stage a rough and anxious voyage. 
So with all our spars and sails intact, but with no need for 
using them, so calm was it, the little engine pushed Ilen 
up the waters of Port William, where Saoirse had two years 
before barely struggled till she obtained the help of a 
tug, and to an anchor in Stanley Harbour very near the 
jetty of the Falkland Island Company. And that anchor- 
ing was the affair of her new owners, who came bustling 
on board with plans for fitting out their new ship as a 
tender to a sheep farm; but my affair was to put upon 
the sails of my old ship, with the help of the two good 
comrades who had brought her from Ireland, that careful 
stow which is the due of any port, before I closed the most 
enjoyable of all my voyages with the conventional order : 
That will do, men. a 
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Mr. O Brien’s famous cruise round the world, described in his 
well-known book “ Across Three Oceans,’ brought him the dis- 
tinction of being the first man who sailed a 20-ton yacht round 
Cape Horn. But that voyage could only have been made by a 
navigator of long and intimate experience in yachtsmanship, and 
his new volume gathering up the fruits of many years’ devotion to 
the sport is full of interest and practical utility to all whose ambition 
it is to own or sail a yacht. Mr. O Brien divides his book into 
three parts, and gives his readers the cream of many adventures 
which befell him in the three yachts that have stood him in such 
good stead from 1901 to the present time. It is indeed a very full 
and varied bill of fare that he offers us, from a gun-running episode 
during the Irish trouble to his latest buffeting in the Atlantic off 
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the Falkland Islands. The charm of the book can be felt as keenly 
by ‘“‘ arm-chair ” sailors as.by those who take their pleasure on the 
waves, for the Author reminds us of Conrad in his love for sea and 
coast-line, and his power of infecting the reader with his own 
enthusiasm. 
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“‘ Cruising Hints ”’ may be said to have achieved the rank of a 
classic among yachting books, for its third edition was exhausted 
just before the war. It has remained out of print since then, but 
the Author has been accumulating fresh experience during the in- 
terval, and has entirely re-written the book, brought it up to date, 
and added new illustrations and plans of the latest designs, in- 
cluding that of the favourite Cyclone II specially drawn by Dr. 
Butler. Some of the material from the author’s well-known 
“Corinthian Yachtsman’s Hand-book,”’ now out of print, has also 
been incorporated. 

The book is addressed mainly to the yachtsman who, after some 
little experience of sailing, is about to buy his first vessel, but there 
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Dr. Brunton Blaikie is well known to be one of the most ardent 
and successful fishermen of his time, and after reading this delight- 
ful volume one begins to understand where lies the secret of success 
in the art of angling. It is safe to say that neither novice nor 
expert can peruse these pages without learning something. Although 
Dr. Blaikie never gives definite instruction as to how to fish, many 
a hint may be gathered from the adventures he records with salmon 
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and trout in Great Britain and in Norway. He is equally at 
home with both, and it would be hard to discover which he prefers : 
possibly his first favourite of all is the Sea-trout. Like all true 
devotees of the sport, the Author appreciates fully the pleasant 
places in which his line is cast, whether they be the idyllic meadows 
of a dry-fly stream, or the stupendous mountains of Norway, or 
the heathery moorland of Scotland. This is a book to which every 
angler will give an honoured place in his library, however small 
it be. 
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The popularity of the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas grows measur- 
ably greater with the passing of time. It is remarkable that 
some musical writers and critics have been at pains to denounce 
Sullivan’s share in them as ephemeral catch-penny stuff, unworthy 
of serious consideration, which turned him away from his true 
mission as a composer and deprived the world of the masterpieces 
which his genius gave it a right to expect of him. In Mr. Dunhill’s 
opinion the time has come to break through this illusion and to 
attempt a critical examination of the music as music. In this 
cause he has not hesitated in his opening chapter to cross swords 
vigorously with a number of eminent critics. 

Nobody will maintain that Sullivan hit the mark every time, 
and in fact the more delicate part of the author’s task has been to 
protect Sullivan from his less discriminating admirers. Though 
Mr. Dunhill at times takes us down to such detail as two notes on 
a flute he is no musical vivisectionist, and though certainly nobody 
will be found to agree with all that he says, nevertheless in these 
days of the “ ordinary listener ”’ it is equally certain that every one 
who reads his critical analyses of the operas and the illuminating 
chapter on Sullivan’s orchestration will go to the next performance 
armed with a number of points to watch for and to make up his 
own mind about, and certain of fuller enjoyment of what he hears 
as a whole. 

By courtesy of Mr. Herbert Sullivan and the several publishers 
of the operas many extracts from the music are included, without 
which it would have been difficult to follow the points illustrated. 
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The late Dr. J. S. Smart was one of the most brilliant Shakes- 
pearian scholars of his time, and it is to be regretted that he did 
not live to finish this work on which he had bestowed so much 
patient research. It lacks, in consequence, three chapters, which 
judging from the fragments collected in the appendix to this volume, 
would have added greatly to its value. Nevertheless the book as 
it stands is a notable contribution to Shakespearian literature, for 
if, as Professor Dixon says in his sympathetic Memoir, Smart 
left but little in quantity, in quality his writings are beyond 
reproach. He aimed at truth, and his name is worthy to be en- 
rolled in the right honourable society of the trustworthy. The 
introduction is a masterpiece in itself: then follow chapters on 
Shakespeare’s life at Stratford-on-Avon, his family history, the 
baseless legends that have sprung up, the Baconian heresy, and the 
poet’s scholarship. Among the fragments are some valuable con- 
clusions on disputed points, connected with 3 Henry VI, The Taming 
of the Shrew and The Comedy of Errors. The questions of Shake- 
speare’s handwriting and his knowledge of law are also discussed, 
and the controversy about the lines on his grave is ably summed 


up. 

rthe Volume has been prepared for the press by Mr. Peter Alex 
ander, Smart’s successor as Queen Margaret College Lecturer in 
Glasgow University, and contains a delightful little Memoir by 
Professor W. Macneile Dixon. 


THIRD LEADERS FROM “ THE TIMES.” 
With an Introduction by GEORGE GORDON. 


MERTON PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Some years ago we had the privilege of publishing a collection 
of Modern Essays from The Times, which was very well received, 
and in response to numerous requests we are now able to issue a 
new selection from the miscellaneous articles which have appeared 
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since the war on the “ Leader ’’ page of our greatest English news- 
paper. 

The famous “‘ Third Leaders”? have indeed become a household 
word among all readers of The Times and form a welcome change 
after the political articles which precede them. Suggested often 
by some topic of the day, their great charm lies in the freedom of 
thought that inspires them and the opportunity they give to the 
authors for “‘ writing round ” a subject and illuminating it out of 
the treasures of a well-stored mind. Just as a brilliant talker 
raises the level of ordinary conversation, so can the clever and 
learned essayist find a cue in the simplest commonplace heading. 
If it be true that there is nothing new under the sun, there is also 
nothing which cannot have new light thrown upon it, and so we 
get Leaders well worth reading on such familiar subjects as ‘‘ Black 
Dress,” “Scent in Flowers,” ‘“ Travelling Companions,” ‘“ Dark 
Mornings,” “Seeing England,” and so forth. Other Essays are 
biographical, suggested by a centenary or a birthday ; others again 
deal with such abstractions as “ Patience,” ‘“‘ Unpopularity,” 
** Mellowness.” The last essay is a beautiful tribute to the obser- 
vance of Armistice Day. Unfortunately we are not allowed to 
divulge the names of the writers, but one cannot read them without 
feeling that their work is of the finest. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD 


POPULATION CONFERENCE, 1927. 
Edited by MARGARET SANGER. 
One Volume. Medium 8vo. 20s. net. 


This Conference was held at Geneva from August 29th to 
September 3rd, 1927, under the Presidency of Sir Bernard Mallet, 
K.C.B., to consider one of the most fundamental problems with 
which the human race has to grapple. While the earth is limited 
in size, the population is steadily increasing, thereby creating 
social and economic problems which are in urgent need of solution. 
For the first time leading biologists, economists, sociologists and 
statisticians from the various countries of the world discussed the 
subject of World Population. The Proceedings contain an account 
of papers which were read and the discussions which ensued and 
also include other papers which owing to lack of time were not 
presented to the Conference. Embodied in these will be found the 
theories, facts and statistics relating to some basic population 
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problems—problems which cannot fail to appeal to all those to 
whom the future well-being of the human race is of supreme 
importance. : 


BRITISH ENGINEERING WAGES. 
By ROBERT SPICER. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book, addressed specifically to the wage problems of the 
Engineering Industry, is in effect a plea for “‘ Rationalization ” in 
the sphere of industrial wages. The discussion is strictly impartial, 
and is based on a very complete and up-to-date statistical analysis 
which brings together many valuable data not previously published. 
While this should make it a standard work for the student of 
economics, its closely reasoned argument and practical suggestions 
should commend it equally to the industrialist and the politician. 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
By VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD. 
New Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The great success of the original edition published at a guinea 
(a few copies of which are still to be had) has made it obvious that 
a popular edition is needed to bring the work within the range of 
a wider circle of readers. 

The following extracts from the Press fully confirm the verdict 
that Lord Knutsford has written one of the rare autobiographies 
that take rank as Standard Classics in this branch of literature. 


‘““A veritable treasure-house of entertaining anecdotes.”—Morning Post. 

““The ‘man in the street’ should beg, borrow or steal Viscount Knuts- 
ford’s book. Every page has a laugh in it, yet all the time the reader is having 
revealed to him the charming personality of one of our greatest doers of 
good.” —Daily News. 

“A cheery, witty and delightful book.”’—Daily Mail. 

““One of the most entertaining autobiographies of recent years.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 

““Among the notable books of reminiscences of the year, that of Lord 
Knutsford, by reason of its humour, its wisdom and its loving-kindness, is 
the one that will remain longest in the memory and lie closest to the heart 
of the reader.’”’—The Queen. 

“Lord Knutsford has a lively mind, and a love of the human oddities of 
life that comes out on every page. His reminiscences of the Bar, of sport, 
of social life, all have the same quality of the free conversation of a naturally 
candid and exuberant personality.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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THE ALPINE CLUB REGISTER _ 1877-1890. 
By A. L. MUMM. 


FormMERLY Hon. SECRETARY AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


The text of this third volume of The Alpine Club Register, 
completing a work which had been a labour of love with him for 
many years, was finished by Mr. Mumm in July, 1927, just before 
he started for the long tour in the Far East from which he never 
returned. He died at sea on his way home on December 2nd, 
1927, to the great grief of all who knew him, and of none more 
than the members of our firm in which he was a Partner from 
1890 to 1925. Unfortunately he was not spared to revise the 
proofs, or to write the Historical Introduction he had meant 
to include in this volume. The task of preparing the work for 
publication has been most kindly superintended by his friend, Mr. 
Sydney Spencer, the present Hon. Secretary of the Alpine Club. 


BILLIE’S MOTHER. 
By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 


AvuTHOR OF ‘‘ SHEPHERD Easton’s DAUGHTER,” “‘ A STEPSON OF THE SOIL,”’ 
ETC. 


New Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


The success attending the re-issue of two of the late Mrs. Skrine’s 
novels, namely “‘ Shepherd Easton’s Daughter ” and ‘“‘ A Stepson 
of the Soil,” show that the fine qualities of her work are now fully 
recognized. We are therefore reprinting another of the series. 
“ Billie’s Mother ”’ is a study of an English peasant woman, who, 
in difficult, unfamiliar and conflicting circumstances, is still swayed 
and guided by her inherited and racial instincts and codes. The 
story tells of her mistakes and her wisdom, of her fears, hopes and 
outlook, and of the conflict of the two great strands of love in such 
a woman—love for the man and for the child. 


‘*Love and mother-love, hate and greed, all straightforward and strong, 
are among the richest things from which fiction springs ; and these are here.” 
—The Times. 

“Tt is an admirable subject and a finely-told story, restrained, dignified, 
full of vraisemblance.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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RECENT NOVELS. 
Cheap Editions of Novels by the late Mary J. H. Skrine. 


SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER. 


Thirteenth Impression. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A STEPSON OF THE SOIL. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘“Mrs. Skrine’s admirable novel is one of those unfortunately rare books 
which, without extenuating the hard facts of life, maintain and raise one’s 
belief in human nature. The story is simple, but the manner of its telling 
is admirably uncommon. Her portraits are quite extraordinarily vivid.” — 
Spectator. 


A GIRL ADORING. 
By VIOLA MEYNELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘‘Like a dewpond gleaming upon the verge of dusk, like the locked pool 
of @ stainless river, so Viola Meynell’s Girl Adoring lies, separate and quiet, 
away from the fever and the fret of so much contemporary fiction. There 
is satire in this book, there is knowledge, as well as wisdom.’’—S?pectator. 

“A mosaic of character-drawing that approaches perfection.” —Hvening 
Standard. 

“‘Miss Meynell’s creatures are too bright, too intense, too exquisite, for 
the dull palate to savour. She can make, by a lovely miracle, the eager and 
breathless beauty of a young girl burn in her pages like a flame.’ —Observer, 

“No one can read this book without coming into contact with a direct. 
subtle and humorous intelligence.” —Daily News. 


POOR FISH. 


By VIOLET KAZARINE. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This exceedingly clever and amusing first novel gives us the entangle- 
ment, perplexities and general despair associated with the marriage of Janet 
Dennis and Alexei, a Russian exile.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“A spirited study of Russian character; a thoroughly interesting novel.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“The story is excellently written, and there is a sincerity about it which 
is 2 eae asad convincing. Get hold of this book. It is worth reading.”’ 
—i1/ v6. . 

‘A clever piece of work. The author may be congratulated upon her 
shrewd characterization.” —Irish Times. 
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THROUGH TIBET TO EVEREST. 
By Capt. J. B. L. NOEL. 


Large Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is an enthralling story Captain Noel tells, not only of the officially 
organized attacks on the icy peak, but of the early secret attempts to reach 
the mountain through hostile Tibetan country. Much there is, too, that is 
rarely interesting, about the Tibetans themselves.’”’—Sunday Times. 

“Captain Noel tells a great story nobly and well.””—S~pectator. 

“Tt is written in that fashion, born of hardship experienced in the little- 
known places of the earth, which enthrals to the end.”—Scotsman. 

“Captain Noel has contrived to make his narrative a fascinating story of 
adventure in a strange land and among stranger people.”’—Liverpool Post. 


KENYA DAYS. 


By M. ALINE BUXTON. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“‘ As a lively description of an interesting country at any time it makes 
good reading. The author presents impressions and moods chiefly, but 
visitors and intending residents will find her book rich in information unob- 
trusively introduced to give point to the story.”—The Times. 

“It contains just the sort of information that the ordinary person needs 
in order to make his mental picture of the sort of life the white man lives 
in Kenya.” —Birmingham Post. 

“A frank, fresh, readable account of everyday happenings in East African 
life as our readers know it.’”—Hast Africa. 


THE ROYAL TOUR OF T.R.H. THE DUKE 
AND DUCHESS OF YORK. 


By TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE. 
Wit A FoREWORD BY 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


““A most readable and reliable record of a great ‘“‘ Embassy of Empire,” 
by an eye-witness of all its wonderful pageantry. Mr. Darbyshire’s brilliant 
style and sense of humour, added to a vivid comprehension of the racial and. 
political background of each stirring scene, make his book an invaluable piece 
of historiography.”—Morning Post. 

““Mr. Darbyshire never lacks the touch that makes his book a great deal 
more than an historic record.’’— Yorkshire Post. 

“To future recorders of Royal voyages this book will serve as a model. 
The story is told with a sense of enjoyment which the reader will certainly 
share.’’—Queen. 
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ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 


FretLtow or Kina’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
AvutTuor or “A PassaGE To INDIA,” ETO. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* Nobody interested in the higher manifestations of the art and craft of 
fiction could read this book without both pleasure and profit. ... I say 
that I never met this kind of perspicacity in literary criticism before. I 
could quote scores of examples of startling excellence.”—-Mr. ARNOLD BEN- 
NETT in the Lvening Standard. 

‘“* A wise and brilliant book.”—Nation. 

“It has the first-class importance that a@ fine artist’s opinions about his 
own work and the work of his fellow-artists must always have, and it has 
the added charm of the writer’s happy feeling for the way to use the English 
language.” —Time and Tide. 

“One of the most delightful books of criticism we have read for a long 
time.” —New Statesman. 

‘Mr. Forster’s wit and vigour make the happiest reading.” —Tvmes. 


LETTERS OF CLARA SCHUMANN AND 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 1853-1896. 
Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD LITZMANN. 
In two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


‘“Theso letters have more than a personal interest for us; they illustrate 
an epoch in history. They are the more valuable because they represent the 
frank intercourse of intimate friends, not written, one may safely assume, 
with a view to publication. The translator’s work is so well done that the 
letters read as if originally written in English.’’— Yorkshire Post. 

‘A more fortifying and encouraging book than the letters of Brahms and 
Clara Schumann I have not met for long. These volumes are 8 monument 
glorious to both.” —Time and Tide. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD NAPIER OF 


MAGDALA, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 


A Memorr by his Son, 
Colonel the Hon. H. D. NAPIER, C.M.G. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“The book is a model of what such a biography should be, giving an 
authoritative picture of its hero, his work and his opinions in a reasonable 
compass.” —T'he Times. 

“The biographer has done his work very well indeed. There is no over- 
loading the book with trivial and wearisome detail.” —Truth. 
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HELLENISTIC CIVILISATION. 
By W. W. TARN. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


““ A wholly engrossing book. A pioneer work of the first historical impor- 
tance.’ —New Statesman. 

“Mr. Tarn’s book fills a much felt need, and fills it very well. He writes 
with a knowledge of the material and its modern interpretations unequalled 
in England, and hardly surpassed in Europe.’’—Cambridge Review. 

“This volume, which surveys the period from Alexander’s death to the 
establishment of the Roman Empire, will in future be indispensable to the 
student who desires to understand the world in which our own heritage of 
religion and politics came into being.’’—Scotsman. 

““Mr. Tarn must be congratulated upon an enviable achievement.””—Man- 
chester Guardian. 

“The author’s chapters on trade, literature and learning, science and art, 
are as fascinating as he has given us a right to expect he would make them.” 


—Saturday Review. 
ARISTOPHANES :— 
“THE BIRDS” AND “THE FROGS.” 
Translated into Rhymed English Verse by 


MARSHALL MACGREGOR. 


READER IN GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
AvutTHor or ‘‘ LEAVES oF HELLAS,” ETC. 


Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


“‘Mr. MacGregor has performed one of the most difficult tasks a scholar 
could set himself with brilliant success. Scholarship and wit, the two prime 
ingredients in the make-up of a translator of Aristophanes, Mr. MacGregor 
possesses in overflowing measure. These translations are remarkable for their 
effect of spontaneity, and its sustension through two complete plays is a 
very remarkable performance. An original and entertaining introduction 
draws attention to the many parallels between Aristophanes and W. S. 
Gilbert. . . . Altogether a delightful book.” —Manchester Guardian. 


HOMER’S ITHACA. 


A VINDICATION OF TRADITION. 
By the Rr. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 


AvuTHOR oF “THE Princes or AcuHatrs,” “ CustoMS AND LORE OF 
Moprern Greece,” “ Tae VIOLET CROWN,” ETC. 


Crown 8vo. With Maps. 6s. net. 


‘Sir Rennell Rodd’s book describes his own visit to the island and his 
identification of the chief places mentioned in the narrative of Homer. He 
allows us to smell the scented herbs on the barren hills and to see the stars 
startlingly clear through the pure Greek air. Sir Rennell Rodd loves this 
island, and with an earnest modesty which is full of charm, he asserts its 
high history.’’—S‘pectator. 
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MODERN SKI-ING. 
By ALAN H. D’EGVILLE. 


MrMBER OF THE ALPINE SKI CLUB, BriITISH AND Swiss UNIVERSITIES 
Sx1 CLUBS AND THE BritisH SKI-JUMPING CLUB. 


With over 100 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. d’Egville has succeeded in producing what is undoubtedly the best 
book yet written on ski-ing, a book which even those who do not ski can 
read with pleasure, and which every skier, expert or novice, will find of 
enormous help. Any turn which is of real use is described with terse lucidity, 
and there is a directness and clarity of expression which many of the accepted 
stylists of the language may envy.” —Irish Times. 

‘A thoroughly practical guide to the whole art of ski-ing, as the sport is 
now understood. In a way which is easy to follow, the author instructs, 
advises, warns and suggests so clearly that nobody who reads the book is 
likely to feel bewildered or discouraged. He seems to have forgotten nothing 
which may be helpful.” —The Field. 


THE STRUCTURE’ QF e THESALPS: 
By LEON W. COLLET, D.Sc. 


PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GENEVA. 


Demy 8vo. With many Illustrations. 16s. net. 


“Professor Collet’s book will be of great service as a statement of current 
theories on Alpine geology. It describes some of the mountains that are 
most often visited by tourists, and their structure is illustrated by an admir- 
able collection of maps, sections and photographs.’ —Manchester Guardian. 

“The book should be of the greatest assistance as a geological guide to 
English-speaking visitors to Switzerland.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


AMONG OUR BANISHED BIRDS. 
By BENTLEY BEETHAM. 


Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“* At the cost of hardship and even peril Mr. Beetham has watched at their 
work and at their play such beautiful birds as the avocet, the spoonbill, the 
godwit and the egret, taking many photographs of great excellence, which 
enhance the value of his highly interesting and informing narratives.”’— 
Sunday Times. 

““ A book like this, which can be enjoyed for its literary merit alone, is of 
greater service to the birds than many laws. It is full of valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the rarer birds, whilst the illustrations are a triumph 
of bird-photography.”—Manchester Guardian. 


London: Epwarp ARNoLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 
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